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A  BUSINESS-LIKE  KING. 

The  ever-memorable  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  already 
yielded  one  definite  result  in  the  nation’s  enhanced  appreciation 
of  the  personal  (pialities  of  the  Sovereign.  King  George  has  come 
out  into  the  open ;  he  and  his  people  have  been  brought  together 
into  a  closer  relationship.  The  King  has  had  demonstration  made 
to  him  of  his  people’s  dutiful  affection  for  his  Person  and  Throne, 
while  they,  on  their  side,  have  learnt  more  than  they  ever  knew 
before  about  his  character,  his  mode  of  life,  his  tastes,  his  lofty 
ideals  of  duty,  and  his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  country  and  the 
Empire.  Between  King  and  people  there  has,  in  short,  uprisen  a 
great  mutual  understanding,  a  deep  sense  of  mutual  trust,  and 
a  strong  bond  of  mutual  sympathy  and  attachment. 

There  is  one  proved  quality  in  the  King’s  character  which  those 
of  his  subjects  who  have  to  take  life  seriously  will  specially  know 
how  to  appreciate — his  capacity  for  sticking  steadily  to  business. 
Neither  the  stir  and  stress  of  great  festivities,  nor  the  tangle  and 
turmoil  of  multifarious  distractions,  have  availed  to  deflect  the 
King’s  mind  in  the  least  degree  from  his  everyday  duties,  or  have 
induced  him  to  drop  the  thread  of  ordinary  State  business.  What 
this  means  can  perhaps  he  fully  understood  only  by  those  who 
know  something  of  the  burden  and  weight  of  public  affairs.  But 
it  a]ipeals  forcil)ly  to  all  thoughtful  people  as  setting  an  example 
which,  greatly  needed  at  all  times,  was  never  more  salutary  than 
in  these  days,  when  various  influences  are  threatening  to  under¬ 
mine  that  habit  of  fixed,  patient,  concentrated  attention  to 
business  which  is  an  essential  condition  alike  of  individual  success 
and  of  national  prosperity. 

It  is  matter  of  common  observation  that  an  increasing  number 
of  our  business  men  are  far  more  addicted  than  their  forefathers 
to  take  their  w'ork  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  as  something  to  be 
got  through  with  a  minimum  of  attention  and  interest,  and  then 
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to  be  escaped  from  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  may  be.  The 
typical  Englishman  of  to-day  might  almost  be  thought  to  detest 
his  work,  so  greatly  relaxed  is  his  willingness  to  engage  in  it.  It 
is  not  that  he  is  idle,  or  that  his  energies  slacken ;  if  his  business 
suffers,  it  is  because  his  interests  lie  elsewhere — because  his 
energies  are  reserved  for  the  continual  and  relentless  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Even  within  the  lifetime  of  many  who  have  hardly 
passed  middle  age  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 
In  former  years,  before  the  social  aspirations  of  the  commercial 
classes  ran  so  high,  or  were  realised  so  successfully,  as  is  the  case 
now,  they  were  evidently  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  deep  pride  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  their  business,  quite  apart  from  its  special 
success  or  the  reverse.  A  trader  of  the  old  school  was  known  to 
say  that  he  needed  no  relaxation  beyond  that  derived  from  the 
intense  interest  which  he  took  in  his  business ;  to  look  out  over 
the  world,  and  watch  the  markets,  and  make  his  plans,  was  to 
him  like  a  game  of  whist.  His  absorption  in  his  daily  work  was 
not  confined  to  “office  hours”  ;  it  was  perpetually  in  his  thoughts 
as  the  one  engrossing  subject  of  contemplation. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  way  of  regarding  his  work  is  little 
in  fashion  with  the  modern  man  of  business,  and  his  example 
has,  of  course,  spread  downwards  to  his  subordinates.  The  late 
Lord  Goschen,  when  once  addressing  a  gathering  of  City  clerks, 
warned  them  that  the  most  prosperous  men  of  business  were 
not  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  always  watching  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  impatiently  anxious  for  the  hour  of  release  to 
arrive.  If  that  great  statesman  were  with  us  to-day,  he  would 
note  with  dismay,  among  clerks  and  employers  alike,  a  prevalent 
disposition  to  think  chiefly  of  how  soon  and  how  completely  they 
can  escape  from  the  toils  of  business,  and  be  free  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  objects  of  their  real  interest.  The  business  world, 
from  top  to  bottom,  has  become  to  a  great  extent  infected  with  a 
kind  of  restlessness  exemplified  in  the  week-end  habit,  and  in 
the  pleasure-seeking  formerly  characteristic  of  what  are  some¬ 
times  styled  “the  leisured  classes.”  The  harriers  which  once 
divided  the  business  world  from  what  used  to  he  thought  and 
spoken  of  as  “Society”  have  been  to  a  great  extent  broken  down, 
though  not  always  with  the  happiest  results.  The  “  Society  ”  man 
who  has  adventured  into  the  business  world  has  not  as  a  rule  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  good  man  of  business  ;  while  the  business  man  who, 
hankering  after  social  triumphs,  has  tip-toed  into  Mayfair,  has, 
too,  probably  lost  something  of  his  former  sturdiness  of  character 
and  resolute  attention  to  his  work.  The  sequel  has  lately  been 
visible  in  a  general  discontent  with  the  trammels  of  duty — in  a 
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tendency  of  men  to  dissociate  themselves  from  their  proper  tasks, 
which  their  antecedents  and  training  enabled  them  to  understand, 
in  order  to  plunge  into  a  current  with  which  they  are  in  the  main 
unfamiliar.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  man  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  his  peculiar  business,  if  he  is  at  the  same  time 
engaging  in  what  is  practically  a  rival  business  outside. 

The  Eoyal  example  exhibits  to  the  nation  the  exact  antithesis 
to  this  false  ideal.  It  serves  to  correct  what  is  artificial  and 
unreal.  It  is  based  on  a  conviction  that  work  is  worth  doing  for 
its  own  sake.  It  discourages  the  notion  of  a  man’s  holding 
himself  aloof  from  his  business  as  from  a  thing  which  is  a  tiresome, 
if  unfortunately  necessary,  adjunct  to  his  life.  The  King  takes 
his  recreation  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  he  takes  it  as  re-creation — as 
a  means  of  storing  up  strength  for  future  work.  He  does  not 
confuse  issues  by  pretending  that  recreation  is  business.  The 
world  needs  reminding  that  recreation  is  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  the  work  and  for  its  better  doing ;  not  the  work  for  the 
sake  of,  and  merely  as  the  means  for  obtaining,  recreation. 
With  the  multitude  recreation  too  often  has  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  this ;  it  is  made  to  involve  an  amount  of  excitement 
which  is  none  the  more  healthy  because  obtained  outside  the 
four-mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross.  In  complete  contrast  to 
this  hustling  and  bustling  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  the  King’s  readi¬ 
ness,  whenever  possible,  to  find  his  chief  relaxation  at  home. 
His  iMajesty  might  well  be  willing  to  risk  even  the  imputation  of 
appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  noureaux  riches  to  lead  a  “humdrum  ’’ 
existence,  if  the  while  he  is  establishing  the  right  principle  that 
pleasure-seeking  should  be  subordinate  to  the  discharge  of  duty. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  King’s  eyes  a  discharge  of  duty 
necessarily  implies  a  completed  task.  A  close  observer  can 
scarcely  fail  to  infer  that  in  the  King’s  estimation  the  value  of 
work,  or  indeed  of  any  duty,^  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  dash 
or  rapidity  with  which  it  is  put  through ,  but  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  is  finished  in  all  its  details. 

King  George’s  first-hand  experience  of,  and  unequalled  acquain¬ 
tance  v.dth,  imperial  matters  have  burnt  into  his  mind  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Empire  is 
immediately  dependent  on  the  soundness  of  the  methods  upon 
which  its  numerous  commercial  activities  are  severally  carried  on. 

(1)  A  slight  but  not  insignificant  instance  of  this  disapproval  of  undue  hurry 
has  been  lately  mentioned.  So  many-sided  were  the  interests  of  the  late  King, 
of  most  happy  memory,  that  it  was  a  recognised  thing  that  a  levee  should  only 
occupy  a  given  time,  with  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  some  measure  of 
hustle.  The  present  King  has  let  it  be  understood  that  in  Court  functions, 
no  less  than  in  his  more  important  duties,  he  declines  to  impose  any  time-limit. 
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He  recognises  to  the  full  that,  if  his  dominions  over-seas  owe  the 
excellence  of  their  administrative  methods  to  the  governing  classes, 
the  foundations  of  their  prosperity  are  laid  deep  in  the  splendid 
enterprise,  sound  common  sense,  and  dogged  industry,  which 
have  characterised  the  men  who  have  been  so  aptly  termed  the 
backbone  of  England. 

It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  King  will  show  in  no 
unmistakable  way  that  he  esteems  and  honours  the  business  man 
less  for  any  mere  showy  incursions  into  the  fields  of  sport  and 
art  than  for  his  energy  and  skill  in  building  up  his  own  business, 
whether  it  be  of  world-wide  dimensions,  or  of  comparatively 
modest  scope.  Above  all,  his  high  approval  will  fasten  only  on 
those  who  maintain  that  standard  of  commercial  integrity  which 
has  ever  taken  rank  as  the  first  of  our  national  assets. 

Index. 
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If  I  were  a  Unionist  peer  I  should,  I  suppose,  be  annoyed  with 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  but  I  should  be  much  more 
indignant  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour.  I  should 
feel  a  strong  inclination  to  address  the  leader  of  the  Upper  House 
somewhat  after  this  manner.  “My  lord,” — I  should  be  disposed 
to  say — “thanks  to  your  management  of  my  Parliamentary 
affairs,  I  have  now  lost  a  great  deal  which  I  formerly  enjoyed, 
with  no  prospect  of  any  compensation  for  myself  or  any  advantage 
to  the  nation.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  even  two  years  ago,  I 
belonged  to  a  body,  an  order,  which  had  a  social  prestige,  and  a 
political  authority  still  unequalled  in  the  world.  By  birth  and 
association  I  am  necessarily,  w'hether  that  be  imputed  to  my 
credit  or  not,  an  aristocrat ;  and  I  was  a  member  of  pretty  nearly 
the  only  aristocracy  in  Europe  which  not  only  retained  its  com¬ 
manding  influence  in  society  hut  also  possessed  a  substantial 
control  over  legislation  and  the  conduct  of  public  business  such 
as  is  now  denied  to  our  class  in  almost  every  other  country. 
Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  your  predecessors,  we  had  kept  our  place 
almost  unshaken  amid  the  rising  waters  of  democracy ;  we  were 
the  only  Second  Chamber  which  was  constituted  on  a  purely 
‘  hereditary  ’  basis,  in  effect  the  only  real  aristocratic  assembly 
to  which  genuine  power  was  left.  And  that  power  was  still 
immense,  still  almost  unquestioned.  Radicals,  of  course,  had 
been  railing  against  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  there  was 
no  serious  attack  upon  our  position,  and  no  formed  design  to 
deprive  us  of  our  constitutional  functions. 

“At  the  beginning  of  1006  nobody  would  have  suggested  that  a 
cainpaign  against  the  House  of  Lords  could  be  undertaken  by 
the  Tiiboral  party  with  any  likelihood  of  immediate  success,  or 
that  the  vague  talk  about  mending  or  ending  us  was  more 
menacing  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty 
y<'ars.  We  understood,  of  course,  for  we  had  been  taught  that 
by  a  succession  of  great  Conservative  statesmen,  by  Canning, 
W(dlington,  P<‘el,  Beaconsfield,  Salisbury,  that  we  were  bound 
in  Ihe  end  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  Commons  when  we  were 
convinced  that  it  genuinely  expressed  the  will  of  the  People.  But 
snbj('ct  to  this  limitation  our  authority  was  little  less  than  it  had 
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been  for  two  centuries,  and  as  effective  as  that  which  any  Senate 
could  be  expected  to  exercise  under  a  Parliamentary  system. 
Pure  oligarchy  as  we  were,  legislators  by  the  divine  right  of  birth, 
the  accidents  of  an  accident,  we  were  still  able  to  revise  the  acts 
of  the  representative  Chamber,  to  put  forw^ard  our  own  alternative 
schemes,  to  impose  delay  and  reconsideration  upon  a  pow'erful 
Cabinet  flushed  with  a  recent  victory  at  the  polls,  to  call  in 
question  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  to  reject,  without  causing 
more  than  a  passing  ruffle  of  public  opinion,  any  Government  Bill 
except  the  two  or  three  in  a  session  which  were  the  chief  items 
in  the  ministerial  programme.  Even  to  that  length  we  could  go 
occasionally  without  serious  risk,  provided  we  acted  with  caution 
and  took  due  account  of  the  facts.  We  could  throw  out  a  first- 
class  ministerial  measure  like  the  Home  Pule  Bill  of  1893,  if — as 
our  leaders  shrew’dly  perceived  at  the  time — it  was  one  for  which 
there  was  no  preponderating  enthusiasm  in  the  constituencies. 

“Personally,  T  was  well  satisfied  with  my  position,  and  so,  T 
know,  were  some  hundreds  of  my  colleagues  belonging,  like 
myself,  to  the  class  politely  described  as  ‘backwoodsmen.’  You, 
my  lord,  more  gifted  and  more  ambitions  than  ourselves,  and  able 
to  aspire  to  duties  and  dignities  never  likely  to  fall  to  our  lot, 
may  tell  us  that  it  is  the  social  status  of  the  peerage  which  we 
value  much  more  than  those  legislative  responsibilities  we  bear 
so  lightly.  Even  if  that  be  true,  T  may  point  out  that  our  political 
privileges  are  closely  related  to  the  estimation  in  which  we  are 
held  by  society  and  the  nation.  A  ‘lord’  would  lose  half  his 
prestige  if  he  were  not  also  a  peer  of  Parliament,  a  person  who 
has  his  unique  place  in  the  Constitutional  hierarchy.  Take  that 
from  us,  and  we  are  no  more  than  slightly  superior  baronets, 
titled  nonentities,  unless  we  possess  some  other  claim  to  public 
regard,  such  as  that  conferred  by  extreme  wealth  or  unusual 
talent.  For  myself,  a  quite  ordinary  viscount,  with  neither  of 
these  qualifications,  it  was  agreeable  to  reflect  that  I  was,  without 
effort  of  my  own,  as  respected  and  influential  as  if  I  had  been  a 
millionaire,  a  man  of  genius,  a  popular  platform  speaker,  or  a 
successful  soldier. 

“May  one  add  that  even  a  backwoodsman  is  not  wholly  selfish? 
T  am  a  Conservative,  as  you  are,  or  at  least  as  you  were ;  for  the 
sylvan  intellect  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  discovering  what  your 
present  principles  may  be.  T  am,  though  you  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  it,  genuinely  attached  to  that  conception  of  public  policy  in 
which  I  was  born  and  which  T  have  cherished  all  my  life.  I  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  too  precipitate  advance  of  the 
Radicalism  T  disliked;  I  knew  that,  in  my  degree,  T  helped  to 
strengthen  the  rampart  which  kept  the  flood  from  sweeping  over 
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the  Throne,  the  Church,  the  Constitution,  the  Empire,  and  the 
other  things  I  valued.  If  we  could  not  bear  back  the  advancing 
tide,  we  could  at  least  abate  the  violence  of  its  onset  and  often 
turn  it  into  harmless  channels.  Thus,  on  private  and  public 
grounds  alike,  a  Conservative  peer  had  good  reason  to  be  content 
with  his  position ,  as  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  order  which  still , 
in  a  democratic  age,  possessed  a  unique  share  of  political 
influence. 

“How  do  wo  stand  to-day?  Nobody,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that 
under  your  lordship’s  guidance  w’e  have  lost  much,  and  are  quite 
likely  to  lose  more.  As  soon  as  the  Liberal  Government  came 
into  pow’er,  with  a  majority  of  unexampled  magnitude,  you 
thought  proper  to  set  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  at  defiance, 
forgetting  that  stronger  Conservatives  than  yourself,  Wellington, 
and  even  Lyndhurst,  had  advised  submission  to  it.  You  induced 
us  to  throw  out  three  first-class  Ministerial  measures  in  successive 
years.  But  such  was  the  inherent  strength  of  our  situation,  and 
the  innate  conservatism  of  the  country,  that  even  your  dealings 
with  the  Licensing  Bill  and  the  Education  Bill  did  not  produce 
any  very  formidable  attack  upon  our  legislative  privileges,  till 
you  thought  fit  to  engage  us  in  a  struggle  to  the  death  with  the 
representative  majority  by  rejecting  a  Finance  Bill,  and  so 
attempting  to  deprive  the  Honse  of  Commons  of  its  long 
unchallenged  control  of  the  national  purse.  The  result  of  your 
policy  is  before  us.  The  Tjiberals  have  twice  received  a  mandate 
from  the  constituencies  which  authorises  them  to  strip  me  of 
my  political  powers ;  and  your  brilliant  alternative  is  to  rob  me 
of  my  social  superiority.  You  propos('  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own 
‘  gilded  Chamber,’  and  you  offer  me  in  return  the  off-chance  of 
getting  myself  nominated  or  elected  to  a  seat  in  a  miscellaneous 
assembly  of  retired  Colonial  Governors,  generals,  admirals,  pro¬ 
fessors,  Nonconformist  clergymen,  county  councillors,  and  trade 
union  delegates,  all  of  w’hom  are  to  have  the  rank  and  status  of  a 
peer  of  the  realm.  T^nless  indeed — for  it  is  still  uncertain  at  the 
time  of  writing  what  your  final  decision  wdll  be — you  call  upon  us 
to  push  our  resistance  to  such  a  point  that  it  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  wholesale  creation  of  peers ;  in  which  case  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  sharing  my  titular  dignities  with  a  horde  of  Radical 
politicians  sent  to  the  House  for  the  express  purpose  of  over¬ 
whelming  us  with  ridicule  until  it  suits  their  patrons  to  end  the 
farce  by  legislating  us  out  of  existence.  I  may  be  indignant  with 
th('  unscrupulous  opponents  who  have  conceived  this  design ;  but 
what  am  T  to  think  of  the  sagacity  of  my  own  chiefs  who  have 
so  managed  matters  that  it  can  even  be  regarded  as  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics?  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  admire 
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the  strategy  which  has  left  me  to  choose  between  ignominy  and 
impotence.” 

I  am  not  a  Unionist  peer,  bnt  only  a  humble  member  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  the  proceedings  of  my  leaders  in  the 
two  Houses,  and  particularly  in  one  of  them,  impresses  me  not 
so  much  with  indignation  as  with  blank  bewilderment.  Sane 
men  presumably  anticipate  that  their  acts  will  be  follow^ed  by  the 
natural  consequences ;  and  I  ask  myself  in  amazement  what 
results  Lord  Lansdowme  and  his  colleagues  can  have  expected  to 
ensue  from  the  remarkable  series  of  manoeuvres  into  w'hich  they 
have  plunged  themselves  and  us  .since  the  summer  of  1909.  When 
I  ponder  over  the  matter  T  sometimes  wonder  w'hether  they  had 
formed  any  precise  expectations  at  all ,  or  whether  they  were  not 
acting  from  mere  impulse,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 
any  definite  calculation  of  the  consequences.  Tiord  Ijansdowme  is 
undeniably  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  ability ;  hut  like 
some  other  clever  men  he  seems  to  he  possessed  of  a  singular 
incapacity  for  associating  cause  and  effect.  I  have  often  heard 
it  said  that  when  he  committed  this  country  to  the  agreement 
which  led  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  1902,  he  did  so  in 
complete  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  inevitable  result 
would  ho  to  bring  about  a  w'ar  between  Japan  and  Uussia. 

The  theory  has  aUvays  seemed  to  me  well-nigh  incredible  ;  for 
anyone,  even  if  he  had  no  expert  knowdedge  of  international 
polity,  must  have  been  aw'are  that  Japan  had  been  waiting  for 
years  to  engage  in  a  wrestle  with  'Russia  for  the  control  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea  and  the  China  Sea.  A  struggle  hetw’een 
the  tw’o  Powders  was  hound  to  come  unless  Japan  was  prepared 
indefinitely  to  postpone  her  aspirations  for  supremacy,  or  indeed 
equality,  in  Far  Eastern  w^aters.  The  only  con  .si  deration  that 
prevented  her  from  precipitating  the  conflict  was  the  fear  of 
European  intervention  to  deprive  her  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  as 
it  had  done  after  her  successful  campaign  against  China :  she 
could  not  afford  to  risk  another  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  Then  at 
the  critical  moment  Great  Britain  came  in  wu'th  her  agreement 
for  mutual  defence,  thereby  pledging  herself  to  employ  her  wUole 
naval  force  against  any  such  intervention,  and  practically  making 
a  ring  wuthin  w'hich  Japan  and  Bussia  could  pummel  themselves 
to  their  hearts’  content  with  a  perfect  certainty  that  Groat  Britain 
would  act  as  policeman  to  prohibit  any  interference  hetwwn  the 
combatants.  Whether  this  was  sound  policy  or  otherwuse,  I  need 
not  now  discuss ;  hut  one  was  entitled  to  presume  that  this  result 
was  deliberately  foreseen  by  Tjord  Lansdowne.  and  that— for 
reasons  that  seemed  to  him  sufficient — he  decided  to  bring  it 
about.  Yet  one  has  heard  that  nobody  was  more  surprised  than 
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tho  late  Foreign  Secretary  when  the  war  actually  occurred,  and 
that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  hasten  the 
conflict !  This  theory  seems  absurd  ;  but  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  it  may  possibly  be  perfectly  correct.  Lord  Lansdowne 
may  have  anticipated  the  natnral  and  certain  consequences  of  his 
arrangement  with  Japan  as  little  as  he  apparently  foresaw  the 
necessary  sequel  to  his  challenge  to  the  House  of  Commons 
majority  and  the  Cabinet  on  the  Budget  of  1909. 

When  the  Tjords  took  the  extraordinary,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  unprecedented,  step  of  interfering  with  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  control  of  the  national  finances,  they 
must,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  aware  that  they  w’ere  placing 
their  entire  political  existence  at  stake.  It  was  a  revolutionary 
proceeding,  and  a  revolution  in  some  form  was  bound  to  follow. 
Anybody  could  have  seen  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  could  not  remain  unchanged ,  and  that  the  Constitution 
was  quite  likely  to  be  fundamentally  altered.  The  whole 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  body  was  thrown 
into  the  party  arena.  Nothing  could  justify  this  tremendous 
hazard  except  the  certainty  of  success,  or  tho  consciousness  that 
the  circumstances  were  desperate  enough  even  to  justify  failure. 
Failure,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  what  every  reasonable  person 
must  have  predicted  ;  and  it  was  a  failure  which  was  bound  to 
involve  not  only  the  position  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  the 
entire  political  future  of  the  Conservative  party.  Before  that 
violent  coup  we  were  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  position.  We  had, 
it  is  true,  been  badly  routed  at  a  General  Election.  Still,  this  is 
one  of  the  normal  incidents  of  party  warfare,  and  though  the 
majority  against  ns  was  exceptionally  large,  we  had  no  reason  to 
despair  of  gradually  wearing  it  away.  We  were  a  compact, 
coherent,  united  party;  we  had  a  Avatchword  in  Tariff  Reform 
which  inspired  many  of  us  with  the  keenest  enthusiasm  ;  we  knew 
that  we  solidly  represented  the  strong  Conservative  sentiment  of 
the  great  middle-classes  of  the  country ;  we  had  hopes  of  making 
some  impression  upon  the  working-classes  with  our  economic 
programme  ;  and  w’e  believed  that  Ministers  were  sowing  a  harvest 
of  distrust  by  their  violent  plnnges  into  Socialism  and  their 
reckless  attacks  upon  liberty  and  property. 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  that  spring  in  which  Mr.  TJoyd  George 
introduced  his  predatory  Budget  we  had  good  grounds  for  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope.  We  had,  no  doubt,  to  look  forward  to  a  period 
of  exclusion  from  office;  bnt  the  pendulum  was  swinging,  the 
Government  was  losing  ground.  Tariff  Reform  w^as  making  some 
headway,  and,  above  all,  TJoyd  George  finance  was  rendering  the 
whole  Conservative  element  in  the  country  more  vigorous  and 
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more  determined.  We  had  a  fair  prospect  of  being  back  in  office 
and  causing  our  own  conceptions  of  public  policy  to  prevail  within 
the  next  few  years.  Then  it  was  that  the  Conservative  Leaders 
in  the  House  of  Lords  chose  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents  by  associating  the  party  with  an  unexampled  and 
invidious  assertion  of  political  privilege.  Nothing  could  have 
suited  the  Ministerialists  better.  The  contest  was  promptly 
transferred  from  the  field  in  which  they  were  w'eakest  to  that 
where  they  were  enabled  to  develop  their  maximum  strength. 
The  economic  controversy,  the  Socialistic  attempts,  were  drowned 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  The  whole  latent  Eadical  and  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiment  of  the  working-classes  and  of  many  of  the  middle- 
classes  as  well  was  called  into  sudden  vitality  by  the  cry  of 
resistance  to  aristocratic  presumption.  The  movement  against 
the  Ijords,  which  for  years  past  Eadical  agitators  had  been  vainly 
endeavouring  to  fan  into  life,  now  spontaneously  blazed  into  a 
flame.  All  the  Nonconformist  class  jealousy,  all  the  sturdy 
Eadicalism  inherited  from  the  Victorian  era  in  the  northern 
counties  and  Scotland,  was  at  once  at  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Our  years  of  arduous  missionary  work  over  Tariff  Eeform 
were  wiped  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  night.  Who  cared  about  Free 
Trade  or  Protection  when  this  more  exciting  topic  had  been 
introduced?  The  Conservative  party,  after  laboriously  striving 
to  identify  itself  with  industrial  and  mercantile  interests,  was 
thrown  abruptly  back  into  the  old  rut.  We  were  once  again  the 
party  of  privilege,  of  aristocratic  assumption,  of  unrepresentative 
government.  Tt  was  our  function  in  life  to  defend  the  prerogative 
of  the  hereditary  Chamber  against  the  rights  of  the  People ! 
This  was  what  the  Padicals  declaimed  with  jubilant  emphasis, 
this  was  the  opportunity  which  Lord  Tiansdowne  had  thrown 
into  their  hands,  apparently  with  complete  unconsciousness  that 
he  was  doing  anything  unusual,  or  that  unusual  consequences 
would  follow. 

The  only  justification  for  the  proceeding  would  have  been  the 
certainty  that  at  the  General  Fdection  which  was  bound  to  ensue 
the  Unionists  would  gain  a  majority.  That  they  would  do  so 
was  surely  the  merest  gambler’s  hope.  All  the  portents  and  signs 
pointed  the  other  way.  There  was  no  reason  whatsoever  to  expect 
that  on  their  general  policy  the  country  had  come  round  to  them. 
Tariff  Peform  and  the  Conservative  view  of  things  had  been 
defeated  overw'helmingly  by  Free  Trade  and  Liberalism  only 
three  years  before :  and  though  no  doubt  the  usual  whittling 
away  of  a  Government  majority  had  occurred,  and  though  the 
ATinistry  had  lost  credit  by  some  of  their  legislation,  it  was 
unreasonable  and  even  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  balance  could 
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have  been  reversed  in  so  short  a  period.  That  would  have  been 
tlie  case  even  if  no  new  element  had  been  introduced,  but  the 
new  element  was  all  in  favour  of  the  Liberals  and  against  the 
TTnionists.  In  fact,  when  the  Unionist  peers  threw  out  the  Lloyd 
George  Budget  they  must,  as  reasonable  human  beings  capable 
of  foreseeing  the  results  of  their  actions,  have  anticipated  that  the 
sequel  w’ould  be  a  General  Election  in  which  their  party  would 
be  worsted  at  the  polls.  What  advantage  could  they  have 
imagined  that  this  could  possibly  be  to  the  Conservative  cause? 
Or  how  could  they  have  failed  to  reflect  that  the  victors  in  the 
fray  which  the  House  of  Tjords  had  provoked  would  insist  on 
exacting  the  penalty  from  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  and  that  the 
country  would  consent  to  authorise  such  punishment  as  they  might 
choose  to  decree? 

The  defeat  at  the  General  Election  of  January,  1910,  was  the 
natural  sequel  to  the  rejection  of  the  previous  year’s  Budget ;  and 
the  natural  sequel  to  that  General  Election  was  the  Parliament 
Bill.  The  Unionist  peers  had  foreseen  the  one  no  more  than  the 
other.  They  had  the  strange  fatuity  to  suppose  that  they  could 
go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  that  the  verdict  they  had 
challenged  could  be  quietly  ignored  as  soon  as  it  had  been  given. 
Consequently  they  threw  away  the  opportunity,  allowed  them 
by  King  Edward’s  death,  to  avert  the  fate  they  had  courted.  The 
Conference  of  last  year  offered  our  party  an  unexpected  chance  to 
retrieve,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  disaster.  It  should  have  been 
the  task  of  our  leaders  to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  their 
opponents  by  all  reasonable  means ;  for  we  had  everything  to 
gain  by  putting  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  so  avoiding  that  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  \vhich  otherwise  w'ould  be  forced  upon  us. 
Concessions,  of  course,  we  were  bound  to  make;  victors  and 
vanquished  do  not  negotiate  on  equal  terms.  The  Government 
w’as  in  a  position  to  require  something  from  us,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  was  Home  Buie.  We  lost  our  power  to  resist  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  Ireland  when  we  allowed  the  Radicals  to  go  to  the 
country  on  a  down-with-the-Lords  cry;  and,  regrettable  as  the 
mistake  may  have  been,  we  should  have  been  wise  to  recognise  it 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  We  sacrificed  the  Union  for  the  luxury 
of  flinging  back  the  Socialistic  Budget. 

.\ftpr  that  performance  it  was  certain  that  Home  Rule  would 
come.  All  the  same  we  might  have  had  it  in  the  summer  of 
1910  almost  on  our  owm  terms.  We  would  have  been  permitted 
to  shape  the  Parliament  Bill  pretty  much  as  we  pleased,  we  could 
have  had  a  large  influence  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  itself,  we  might 
have  given  it  a  Eederalist  rather  than  a  Nationalist  complexion. 
The  secret  of  the  Conference  has  not  been  revealed  ;  but  it  is 
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generally  understood  that  a  settlement  on  this  basis  was  nearly 
reached,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  himself  favoured  it.  Then  the 
Unionist  peers,  aided  by  some  Tory  ex-Ministers,  intervened,  and 
declared  that  the  Upper  House  must  not  be  asked  to  accept  the 
Parliament  Bill  unless  Home  Rule  were  excluded  from  its 
operation.  Again  the  consequences  were  unforeseen  or  dis¬ 
regarded.  Did  not  the  Unionist  leaders  know  that  this  must 
lead  to  another  election,  an  ad  hoc  election,  expressly  intended 
to  give  the  Government  a  mandate  both  for  the  Parliament  Bill 
and  for  Home  Rule ;  for  was  it  not  inconceivable  that  the  King 
could  ever  be  asked  for  “guarantees”  without  it?  Lord 
Tjansdowne  had  apparently  not  thought  of  that  point ;  still  less 
had  he  considered  that  the  mandate  granted  by  the  constituencies 
wwld  be  used,  and  used  for  the  precise  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  demanded.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  sequence,  which  may 
he  exhibited  in  tabular  form,  each  act  of  the  Unionist  leaders  being 
followed  by  the  disastrous  result  that  was  its  offspring  in  the 
course  of  nature  :  — 

Finance  Bill  rejected,  1909. 

I 

General  Election,  January,  1910. 

Conference  broken  off,  1910. 

I 

General  Election,  December,  1910. 

_  _  I _ _ 

1  I 

Lords’  Veto  curtailed.  Home  Rule. 

The  Parliament  Bill,  which  will  no  doubt  receive  the  Royal 
Assent  in  1911,  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  may  he  expected  to 
receive  the  Royal  Assent  in  1914  or  earlier,  will  owe  their  origin 
directly  to  the  action  of  the  Op)X)sition  leaders  in  1909. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  after  these  brilliant  achievements 
the  Unionist  leaders,  before  the  close  of  last  year,  w'ould  have 
paused  to  consider  their  position  seriously  and  elaborate  a  definite 
and  consistent  policy.  They  had  changed  the  whole  political 
situation  by  their  proceedings  in  1909,  and  had  thrown  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  definitely  on  the  side  of  reaction  and  resistance 
to  democratic  progress.  The  vindication  of  their  conduct  would 
have  been  the  frank  and  honest  acceptance  of  the  rdh  to  which 
they  had  committed  themselves.  They  might  have  taken  their 
stand  firmly  on  a  “stern  and  unbending”  Toryism  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind.  The  time  called  for  a  Conservative  leader  of 
th('  Ijord  George  Bentinck  stamp,  a  man  w’ho  would  have  pro¬ 
claimed  boldly  and  openly  that  the  party  stood  for  the  old  ideals, 
for  liberty,  property,  the  ancient  Constitution,  freedom  of  contract. 
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individualism,  that  it  declared  war  on  all  the  modern  socialistic 
developments  in  every  form,  on  the  new  trade-unions,  payment 
of  Members,  paternalism  in  Government,  the  substitution  of 
State  intervention  for  private  effort.  True,  by  so  doing  they 
would  have  set  the  proletariat  masses  against  them ;  true  that 
they  would  have  doomed  themselves  to  years  of  further  exclusion 
from  office.  But  they  have  done  that  in  any  case,  and  they  have 
lost  their  character  as  well  :  they  stand  for  nothing  and  represent 
no  principle.  Whereas,  if  they  had  adopted  the  bolder  and  more 
consistent  attitude,  they  might  have  gathered  about  themselves 
the  entire  Conservative  sentiment  of  the  country,  all  the 
“enlightened  selfishness”  and  the  impatient  independence  of  the 
community,  they  might  have  enlisted  as  whole-hearted  supporters 
all  who  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  mob,  all  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  the  collectivist  spirit,  all  who 
detest  the  progress  of  demagogic  rule,  all  wdio  have  something  to 
keep  and  something  to  lose,  from  the  great  capitalist  with  his 
millions  to  the  small  depositor  in  the  post  office  savings  bank, 
everybody  who  in  his  heart  regards  the  advance  of  democracy  with 
apprehension  and  dislike.  They  would  not  have  won  the  next 
election  or  the  next  after  that ;  they  would  have  had  to  resign 
themselves  to  opposition,  which,  by  the  way,  is  where  they  are 
at  present,  and  w'here  they  are  likely  to  remain.  But  what  a 
power  they  would  have  been  in  the  State  !  What  a  weight  of 
enthusiasm  and  conviction  would  have  been  behind  them  !  What 
a  potent  check  they  could  have  exercised  on  Radical  legislation, 
what  a  weighty  protest  they  could  have  registered  against  every 
scheme  of  spoliation  and  revolution  !  Some  score  or  so  of  our 
prominent  men  would  have  been  compelled  to  defer  their  hopes  of 
salaries  and  offices.  We,  the  rank-and-file  of  Conservatives,  could 
have  borne  that  very  well,  and  we  should  have  been  amply  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  knowledge  that  wo  were  still  a  mighty  force  on 
the  side  of  order  and  freedom,  an  army  still  fighting  steadily  and 
effi'ctively  under  the  banners  of  a  real  Conservatism. 

But  our  leaders  preferred  to  damn-the-consequences  again,  and 
involve  us  in  further  futilities  and  humiliations.  Having  nearly 
wrecked  our  cause  in  order  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  money  Bills,  they  announced,  before  the  second 
General  Election  of  1910,  that  this  was  a  right  they  were  eager 
to  abandon!  “Socialistic  finance,”  the  opposition  to  which  was 
the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  fatal  error  of  the  preceding  year, 
may  now  rage  unchecked  ;  the  Lords  will  never  again  throw  out 
a  genuine  money  Bill,  however  “confiscatory”  or  violent.  Then 
why  have  done  it  in  the  one  case  which  caused  all  the  mischief? 
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Similarly  with  the  general  powers  and  functions  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  Having  jeopardised  the  whole  future  of  our  party  by  the 
defence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Unionist  leaders  last  autumn 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  House  was  no  longer  worth 
defending.  Their  answer  to  the  Eadical  revolution  was  a  project 
more  revolutionary  still.  The  Ministry  proposed  to  curb  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  Lord  Lansdowne’s  reply  was  a  scheme  to  destroy 
it.  The  “reform”  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  which  had  never 
aroused  the  smallest  enthusiasm  among  them  while  they  were  in 
office,  is  suddenly  put  forward  as  the  policy  of  the  party  !  But 
if  the  House  had  not  misconducted  itself  why  did  it  need  this 
“drastic  ”  amendment?  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  composition 
was  so  utterly  defective,  how  could  it  be  denied  that  there  were 
some  grounds  for  the  Radical  attack?  For  the  Lansdowne 
Resolutions  are  misrepresented  when  they  are  called  reform. 
They  are  revolution,  far  more  sweeping  than  anything  contained 
in  the  Government  measure.  The  Parliament  Bill  docs  still  leave 
the  Upper  Chamber  in  existence,  wdth  limited  prerogatives,  it 
is  true,  but  otherwise  not  substantially  altered  from  what  it  has 
been  for  centuries ;  it  is  still  that  assembly  which  has  had  its 
place  in  the  Constitution  from  the  beginning.  But  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  contemplated  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  its  selective 
and  nominated  and  ex-officio  peers,  its  county  councillors,  ex¬ 
judges,  agents-general ,  and  the  rest,  is  a  new-fangled  hybrid,  with 
no  roots  in  tradition,  no  ties  with  the  historic  past,  a  thing  as 
artificial  as  the  British  Academy  of  Letters,  and  not  much  more 
authoritative.  If  I  were  a  peer,  backwoodsman  or  other,  T  would 
rather  be  a  member  of  the  existing  Chamber,  even  with  a  sus¬ 
pensory  veto,  than  take  my  seat  in  this  shoddy  debating  society. 
The  Conservative  party  has  been  invited  to  die  in  the  last  ditch 
for  an  idol  which  its  own  chiefs  would  convert  into  a  rag-doll, 
a  thing  with  glass  eyes,  and  straw  intestines,  and  a  face  of  putty. 

But  the  brilliant  device  of  dishing  the  democrats  was  carried 
a  stage  further  with  the  same  slapdash  precipitancy.  In  the 
autumn  debates  Lord  Lansdowne  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Referendum;  and  in  his  famous  pre-election  Albert  Hall  speech, 
Mr.  Balfour,  to  the  deep  disquiet  of  many  of  his  more  cautious 
followers,  promulgated  it  as  the  official  policy  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  even  hinted  that  it  might  be  applied  before  a  new' 
fiscal  system  were,  adopted  by  a  T''^niouist  Government  in  office. 
This  was  a  gratuitous  offence  to  the  stalwarts  of  Tariff  Reform  ; 
but  the  w'hole  proceeding  was  another  example  of  “incurable 
sloppiness,”  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  damn-the-consequcnces 
method. 
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There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  for  the  Referendum  in  the 
abstract.  But  it  had  never  been  thought  out  in  its  application  to 
English  politics,  and  it  had  scarcely  received  the  slightest 
attention  from  Conservative  statesmen,  who  had,  indeed,  waved  it 
aside  contemptuously  as  a  piece  of  Radical  theorism.  At  the  best 
it  is  a  startling  innovation  in  the  established  forms  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  haste  with  which  it  w'as  inscribed  on  the 
programme  of  the  constitutional  party  was  in  itself  enough  to 
awaken  suspicion.  Why,  asked  doubtful  Conservatives,  if  we  are 
engaged  in  resisting  revolution,  this  wholesale  adoption  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  expedients  ?  Why  be  more  democratic  than  the  democrats 
themselves — we,  who  have  been  induced  to  risk  everything  in 
defence  of  the  old  checks  and  balances?  The  Referendum  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  unquestionably  places  fresh  powers  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  at  any  given  moment  command  the 
popular  vote,  and  reach  the  popular  ear.  It  could  be  employed 
by  one  party  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  if  Unionists  could  invoke 
it  to  prohibit  Home  Rule,  the  Socialists  might  resort  to  it  in 
order  to  nationalise  “monopolies”  or  establish  a  minimum  wage. 
Conservative  party  loyalty  is  badly  strained  by  the  effort  to  wax 
enthusiastic  over  this  doubtful  hobby  of  the  political  philosophers 
so  crudely  flung  into  the  forum  ;  nor  do  we  really  believe  that 
our  leaders  are  going  to  prevail  by  pretending  that  they  are  more 
democratic,  more  solicitous  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  their 
rivals.  Tory  democracy  was  a  good  card  to  play  with  once ;  but 
the  game  was  up  when  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  decided 
that  the  Conservative  party  w’as  the  party  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  that  we  had  better  drop  the  democracy  and  stick  to  the 
Toryism  :  with  w^hich,  as  I  have  said,  w'e  might  still  do  something 
if  w-e  have  the  courage  of  our  o})inions,  if  w'e  hold  to  them  with 
steadiness,  and  urge  them  wdth  conviction.  What,  indeed,  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  got  in  last  December  with  the  Refer¬ 
endum  tied  to  our  tails.  Heaven  only  knows.  Our  leaders  do  not ; 
they  thought  the  notion  a  good  one  at  the  moment  for  platform 
purposes,  and  they  took  it  up — and  damned  the  consequences. 

Those  same  consequences  are  now  coming  home  to  roost,  and 
we  shall  speedily  discover  what  shape  they  will  take.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  it  is  still  uncertain  how  the  Unionist  peers 
will  behave  in  the  last  stage  of  the  crisis  they  have  created.  Their 
decision  will  probably  be  known  by  the  time  this  page  is  before 
the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review.  Whatever  be  their 
final  choice  they  will  have  done  no  good  to  the  Unionist  party 
and  the  Unionist  cause.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  Lords  will 
not  insist  upon  their  amendments,  that  they  will  be  content  to 
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accept  Mr.  Asquith’s  assurance  that  he  has  the  necessary 
“guarantees,”  and  that  they  will  not  compel  him  to  apply  the 
powers  he  has  obtained,  that  the  Parliament  Bill  will  be  passed 
substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  Lower  House,  that 
the  absolute  veto  of  the  peers  will  go,  and  that  the  field  will  be 
left  clear  for  the  Government  to  force  through  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
before  the  next  dissolution.  After  all  the  vapouring  and  mouth¬ 
ing  and  “No-Surrender”  bombast  of  the  past  twelve  months,  the 
white  flag  is  hoisted  and  the  garrison  save  their  lives  by  accepting 
the  terms  dictated  by  the  conquerors!  It  is  inglorious  enough; 
but  it  is  so  much  the  wisest  course  the  Unionist  peers  can  take 
in  the  circumstances  that  one  would  almost  have  expected  them 
to  avoid  it. 

When  the  Ijords  have  passed  the  Parliament  Bill  after  the 
Commons  have  struck  out  the  Lansdowne  amendments,  they  will 
have  lost  much,  but  they  will  retain  something.  They  wdll,  for 
one  thing,  keep  themselves  in  being  as,  to  use  the  current  in¬ 
accurate  locution,  an  Estate  of  the  Realm  ;  and  they  will  still  be 
a  House  of  Lords  with  large  legislative  powers,  with  its  roots 
in  the  ))ast  and  with  its  place  in  the  constitution  ;  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  political  aristocratic  order  with  its  atmosphere  of 
hereditary  rank  and  social  distinction.  True,  the  embargo  will 
be  lifted  from  Home  Rule ;  but  the  peers  may  console  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  they  can  pour  shot  and  shell  into  the 
Government  Bill  for  two  good  sessions,  and  with  luck  the  craft 
may  be  too  badly  riddled  to  make  pt)rt  in  the  third  voyage.  In 
any  case,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  Lords  can  no  longer  keep 
the  fate  of  Ireland  in  their  hands.  They  settled  that  matter  in 
1909,  when  they  risked  the  Union  in  order  to  strike  at  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  land  taxes.  A  Home  Rule  Bill  will  be  introduced  and 
carried,  if  the  Home  Rulers  do  not  fall  out  among  themselves, 
which  is  highly  probable  ;  iNfr.  O’Brien  may  perhaps  save  the 
Union,  or  Sir  Edward  Orey,  or  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  but  not 
liord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Curzon. 

The  main  purpose  and  object  of  ih(‘  Tiansdowne  Amendments 
has  been  to  give  the  liords  the  ])Ower  to  call  a  new  deal  whenever 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  is  passed  by  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Commons. 
But  that  was  the  power  the  Lords  possessed,  of  which  there  was 
no  practical  question  of  depriving  them,  three  years  ago.  In 
1909  they  could  have  treated  an  Asquith-Redrnond  Home  Rule 
Bill  precisely  as  they  treated  the  Gladstone-Parnell  Bill  in  1893. 
They  could  have  thrown  it  out,  and  defied  the  Ministry  to  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  upon  it.  To  all  the  futile  struggles  of  the 
present  Session,  the  die-in-thc-last-ditch  exhortations  of  the 
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Unionist  press,  the  angry  oratory  of  enraged  backwoodsmen  and 
irreconcilable  House  of  Commons  Tories,  the  twists  and  turns  and 
elaborate  manoeuvres  of  the  official  Opposition  chiefs — all  these 
things  have  been  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  regain  something 
which  need  never  have  been  lost ;  to  set  back,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Union,  to  the  position  the  peers  held  before  they  decided 
to  (piarrel  with  a  Cabinet  backed  by  the  largest  majority  on  record. 
If  the  “No-Surrender”  attitude  could  have  been  maintained,  and 
the  Government  had  been  afraid,  or  unable,  to  swamp  the  Upper 
House,  that  would  have  been  the  full  extent  of  the  “victory” 
oi  the  peers.  But  I  suppose  nobody  could  have  imagined  that 
the  Government  would  really  give  way  on  this  vital  point.  Its 
members  knew  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  the  talk  about  com¬ 
pelling  the  creation  of  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  peers  was 
all  bluff,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the 
Unionist  party  or  the  country  than  to  allow  the  Upper  House 
to  bo  extinguished,  amid  the  laughter  of  all  who  wish  it  ill,  under 
an  avalanche  of  dumped  Radical  viscounts  and  barons.  Yet  for 
months  [)ast  this  burlesque  defiance  has  been  gravely  held  up 
before  us  as  the  deliberate  and  unalterable  policy  of  Unionist 
statesmen — a  policy  which  would  involve  ruin,  if  it  could  be 
maintained,  and  humiliation  if  dropped  at  the  last  moment.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  after  these  exhibitions  of  irascibility 
and  weakness  Loi'd  Lansdowne  and  his  friends  will  take  a  little 
more  trouble  to  consider  the  consequences  of  their  actions  in  the 
future.  The  Union  is  endangered,  the  House  of  Lords  is 
weakened  and  discredited,  the  Constitution  is  shaken;  but  there 
is  still  a  Conservative  party,  and  it  really  cannot  afford  to  sustain 
many  more  of  the  shocks  inflicted  upon  it  during  the  past  two 
years  l)y  the  select  and  aristocratic  caucus  to  which  it  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 

Aristarchus. 
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For  a  second  time  the  Unionist  forces,  hopelessly  shattered  in 
the  debacle  of  1906,  have  failed  to  capture  the  Ministerial  strong¬ 
hold.  As  a  result  their  mental  attitude  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  Swiss  soldier,  who  was  under  fire  for  three  days. 
“I  can  stand  two  days  without  showing  it  much;  but  no  man 
can  stand  three  days ;  I  am  as  nervous  as  a  mouse.”  Troy  has 
not  fallen,  and  the  besieging  force  is  showing  a  tendency  towards 
mental  recrimination  common  under  the  circumstances,  as  the 
poet  has  told  us.  In  so  far  as  this  tendency  does  not  degenerate 
into  a  debauch  of  wild  statement  or  into  the  lethargy  of  despair, 
the  self-critical  attitude  will  do  more  good  than  harm.  The  wise 
man  will  seek  for  the  remedy  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
facts ;  he  will  not  be  led  by  the  distinguished  publicist  who 
seriously  declared  on  the  morrow  of  the  fray  that  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Albert  Hall  speech  cost  the  party  one  hundred  seats,  nor  by  those 
whose  sovereign  remedy  is  the  abandonment  of  all  Unionist 
causes. 

No  party,  least  of  all  the  Unionist  party,  is  any  the  worse 
for  a  period  of  opposition  which  will  compel  it  to  examine  its 
own  creed  and  conscience  and  to  put  itself  once  more  into  touch 
with  the  current  of  national  thought  as  the  price  of  returning  to 
power.  If  it  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  main  tendencies  of  its 
age,  it  has  no  business  in  office  and  will  never  stay  there  long. 
The  trouble  the  leaders  of  the  party  have  to  face  is  not  that  they 
do  not  continue  to  possess,  and  will  not  continue  to  possess,  a 
powerful  and  organised  Unionist  party  both  in  the  Commons  and 
in  the  country,  but  that  the  country,  content  with  the  picture 
of  a  strong  opposition,  still  shows  not  the  slightest  inclination 
to  make  it  into  a  Government.  In  the  meantime.  Ministers, 
true  to  their  old  Radical  traditions  in  foreign  and  Imperial  affairs, 
are  drifting  nearer  the  head  of  the  falls  which  suck  down  politics 
every  year,  while  they  embrace  the  new  Radicalism  of  pure 
wTecking  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  events.  But  the  electorate 
remains  comparatively  indifferent ;  nor  does  a  grateful  nation 
show  any  sign  of  entrusting  to  his  Majesty’s  Opposition  the  task 
of  saving  the  State.  The  man,  then,  who  can  lay  a  finger  on 
the  Unionist  intellectual  anatomy,  and  say  here  and  here  thou 
ailest  will  perform  no  mean  service. 

One  is  sick  of  hearing  that  the  Unionist  party  has  no  construc¬ 
tive  policy  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  its  impotence.  It  is 
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simply  not  true.  The  creation  of  a  National  Tariff  and  the 
erection  of  a  system  of  inter -Imperial  Preferences  is  as  great  a 
work  of  constructive  statesmanship  as  any  party  has  placed  on 
its  programme  in  the  last  hundred  years  of  English  history.  Nor 
by  the  time  Ministers  have  finished  with  the  Constitution  will 
that  secular  instrument  of  government  be  less  in  need  than  the 
Empire  of  solid  reconstructive  treatment  which  the  Unionist  party 
is  perfectly  prepared  to  give  it.  Nor  is  the  re-establishment  of  the 
weakening  basis  of  our  Naval  superiority  anything  but  an  act 
of  constructive  statesmanship.  Yet  these  Unionist  policies,  while 
they  commend  themselves  to  the  vast  majority  of  that  section 
of  public  opinion  which  may  best  be  described  as  the  readers  of 
the  penny  press,  and  possesses  beyond  that  no  inconsiderable 
democratic  backing,  has  been  put  before  the  country  of  recent 
years  without  awaking  an  adequate  response.  It  is  not  that  the 
Unionist  policy  is  lacking  in  constructiveness ;  the  trouble  is 
that  it  is  lacking  in  universal  popularity.  It  is  a  policy  which 
commands,  indeed,  a  bare  majority  of  English  votes,  but  that  is 
not  enough.  To  place  Unionism  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  a 
policy  must  be  found  popular  enough  to  give  a  Unionist  England 
members  enough  to  vote  down  the  invincible  Separatist  instincts 
of  the  Celtic  fringes.  If  this  cannot  be  done.  Unionism,  under  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom,  can  never  return 
to  power.  The  choice,  then,  lies  between  perpetual  exclusion 
from  office,  between  abandoning  the  principle  which  gives  the 
party  its  name,  or  the  addition  to  its  existing  programme  of 
another  Tory  policy  weighty  enough  to  make  the  scales  kick  the 
beam.  It  is  in  this  third  direction,  unquestionably,  that  the 
true  Tory  will  turn.  It  is  in  a  Tory  social  policy  closely  linked 
up  with  the  system  of  a  national  and  Imperial  Tariff  that  the 
party  will  find  its  political  salvation.  The  period  which  the  party 
takes  to  grasp  that  fact  may  be  long  or  short,  but  it  will 
be  conterminous  with  the  period  of  Unionist  exclusion  from 
power.  Not  even  a  sudden  victory  on  a  Home  Rule  election 
would  prove  perdurable,  unless  the  Unionist  Government  were 
ready  to  use  office  for  a  popular  positive  as  well  as  a  popular 
negative  purpose.  Yet  no  Tory  policy  can  be  popular  which  is 
not  national,  and  no  policy  can  be  national  which  does  not  cater 
and  care  for  the  interests  of  every  class  in  the  State.  Unionism 
and  Toryism  have  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  become 
identified  both  in  popular  estimation  and  to  some  extent  in 
substance  with  pure  subservience  to  vested  interests  and  with 
theoretical  principles  of  government  which,  in  effect,  favour  the 
possessing  classes.  Until  this  view  has  been  eradicated  from  the 
mind  of  the  electorate  by  a  vigorous  proof  of  its  essential  falsity, 
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the  party  will  obtain  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  it  deserves.  It  will  remain,  in  effect,  a  powerful  opposition 
based  on  certain  class  and  patriotid  instincts,  but  constitutionally 
incapable  of  arousing  a  national  wave  of  sentiment  and  sympathy 
big  enough  to  float  ex-Ministers  back  into  ofiice. 

The  reasons  w'hich  have,  through  a  process  of  party  political 
development,  produced  this  state  of  affairs  are  indeed  complicated, 
but  not  so  complicated  as  to  defy  analysis.  They  are  chiefly 
bound  up  with  the  steady  drift  of  opinion  which,  from  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  began  to  alter  the  balance  of  British  politics 
and  to  transfer  the  votes  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  from 
the  Whig  to  the  Tory  side  during  a  period  which  witnessed  great 
extensions  of  the  democratic  suffrage.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
transferred  political  power  from  one  privileged  class  to  another ; 
what  was  taken  from  the  great  houses  was  given  to  the  middle- 
class  citizen  or  professional  man,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  new  voters  were,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  fairly  homogeneous  class  and  type.  Their  minds  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  philosophic  Liberalism  of  Bentham, 
their  pockets  were  open  to  the  economic  offers  of  Cobden  ;  their 
instincts  approved  a  vigorous  policy  abroad,  so  long  as  it  proved 
fairly  successful  and  not  too  expensive.  They  were  ready,  there¬ 
fore,  to  hand  over  the  government  of  the  country  to  men  like 
Peel  or  Palmerston  indiscriminately,  so  long  as  either  states¬ 
man  could  or  w'ould  adopt  their  policy.  They  turned  out  the 
Whigs  after  the  Reform  Bill  for  gross  incompetence,  and  then 
drove  Peel  into  the  fatal  dilemma,  in  which  he  had  to  decide 
between  splitting  his  party  and  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the 
real  masters  of  England.  They  were,  in  fact,  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory ,  aristocrats  or  democrats ;  they  wanted  certain  things 
and  meant  to  have  them.  Any  statesman,  then,  who  would 
supply  Free  Trade  to  the  premier  industrial  country  of  the  world , 
European  prestige  to  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  had  not 
been  ruined  by  Napoleon,  could  obtain  their  support.  Few  of 
them  desired  very  keenly  any  further  extensions  of  the  franchise, 
and  those  few  imagined  that  the  suffrage  and  the  arguments  of 
Bentham  would  convert  infallibly  all  working  men  to  their  point 
of  view ;  to  social  reform  they  were  bitterly  hostile.  It  offended 
their  principles  and  docked  their  profits. 

Anyone  who  will  study  the  political  conditions  of  the  ’forties 
will  find  this  new  school  of  thought  and  interest  holding  the 
balance  between  parties  as  effectually  as  the  Irish  do  to-day. 
The  Tories,  with  their  defence  of  feudal  agriculture  against  in¬ 
dividualistic  industrial  individualism,  and  with  the  inherited 
traditions  of  vigorous  action  abroad  and  protection  of  the  economic 
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iuterests  of  the  masses  at  home,  were  confronted  by  a  Whiggism 
which  had  indeed  got  rid  of  its  evil  genius  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  shed  his  anti-patriotic  principles,  but  was  absolutely  bankrupt 
of  ideas  and  policy.  It  was,  therefore,  open  to  any  offer,  and 
allowed  itself  to  be  dragged  in  the  tail  of  the  intellectual  Liberal 
and  Eadical  wing.  The  shrewder  and  less  emotional  spirits  on 
both  sides  were  aware  instinctively  that  power  would  fall  to  the 
party  which  could  grapple  the  middle-classes  to  itself.  By  1845 
Peel,  though  apparently  master  of  the  situation,  was,  in  reality, 
in  a  well-nigh  hopeless  difficulty.  He  and  Huskisson  had  so  far 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  legislative  and  economic  concessions  in 
gaining  the  siifl'rages  of  the  industrial  districts  without  breaking 
up  the  Tory  party.  He  had,  however,  strained  the  loyalty  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  party  to  an  extent  which  he  never  realised  till 
later,  while  his  shrewd  electioneering  sense  had  made  him  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  profound  but  untimely  suggestions  of  Disraeli 
and  his  National  school.  To  stand  still  was  to  go  into  opposition  ; 
to  go  forward  was  to  risk  an  utter  smash.  Peel,  whose  inherited 
knowledge  of  middle-class  opinion  was  stronger  than  his  capacity 
for  understanding  the  party  he  led,  chose  to  go  on.  The  Eepeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  signal  for  the  deluge  :  Peel  passed 
discredited  from  the  stage,  leaving  behind  a  personal  and  official 
following  which  soon  melted  away  into  the  regular  ranks  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  while  Disraeli  bent  himself  to  the  long 
task  of  rebuilding  the  Tory  edifice  out  of  the  debris.  So  far, 
then,  was  Toryism  from  reaping  any  advantage  from  Peel’s 
action  in  1848  that  its  distracted  impotence  made  the  Whigs  the 
only  possible  Government.  The  intelligent  middle-class  vote, 
which  had  hesitated  from  1832  to  1848,  came  heavily  and  finally 
down  on  the  side  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  on  the  Whig  or 
Tjiberal  side  it  remained  till  1874.  Peel’s  game  was  played  and 
lost ;  he  had  ruined  himself  without  saving  his  party. 

Disraeli  then  w'as  left  to  the  bitter  and  arduous  work  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  opposition,  only  dotted  here  and  there  by  circuitous 
victories,  which  led  to  brief  spells  of  office,  but  never  to  power. 
'Phis  was  all  that  even  the  tacit  abandonment  of  Agricultural 
Protection  could  give  him.  The  most  fertile  mind  of  the  century 
was  left  by  circumstances  barren  of  alternative  policies.  If  he 
turned  to  Home  affairs,  his  own  great  schemes  of  social  reconstruc¬ 
tion  which  he  had  outlined  in  his  youth  would  be  beaten  down 
by  the  Liberal  industrial  vote.  To  drive  them  through  would 
need  an  extension  of  the  franchise ;  and  to  any  such  extension 
both  parties  w’ere  in  reality  hostile.  Not  till  1867  did  the  outside 
pressure  and  his  own  personal  influence  rise  to  the  height  required 
for  action.  But  an  even  more  unexpected  misfortune  awaited 
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Toryism.  The  new  electorate  were  strongly  inclined  towards 
a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  Here,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  patriotic  party  might  be  expected  to  score,  and  if  the  ardent 
Cobdenites  pledged  to  little  England  doctrines  had  really  been  the 
Government,  Liberalism  would  never  have  secured  its  long  con¬ 
tinued  tenure  of  power.  But  the  continued  presence  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  successive  Governments  utterly  blocked  this 
promising  opening  for  attack.  While  he  was  at  Downing  Street, 
as  he  generally  contrived  to  be,  the  nation  got  its  diplomatic 
sport,  and  a  patriotic  Opposition  was  reduced  to  recalling  the 
period  when  Tories  had  attacked  Marlborough’s  wars,  and  to 
adopting  an  attitude  of  pained  reproach  over  the  Minister’s 
aggressive  tendencies.  Palmerston  was,  indeed,  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  man  of  the  age  :  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
electorate,  on  personal  rather  than  on  party  grounds,  in  a  way 
no  man  had  done  since  the  death  of  Chatham.  In  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  form,  in  his  taste  for  sport,  in  his  Jingo  explosions  where 
small  Powers  were  the  object  of  his  wrath ,  in  his  strong  suspicion 
of  political  change,  in  his  adherence  to  laissez  faire,  he  not  only 
stood  for,  but  was,  the  enfranchised  nation.  He  had  been  a 
Tory  and  was  now  a  Whig ;  the  electorate  would  have  followed 
him  under  either  name,  just  as  they  would  have  followed  Peel, 
could  he  have  given  them  what  they  wanted. 

For  Disraeli,  then,  while  Lord  Palmerston  lived,  all  ways  were 
blocked.  Anything  but  small  measures  of  social  reform  could 
be  defeated  by  the  Manchester  school ;  to  carry  them  needed  a 
franchise  he  could  not  get ;  foreign  policy  was  the  field  of  the 
Whigs.  Protection  was  dead  and  damned  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  predominant  voter.  The  intellect  and  the  new  wealth 
of  England  was  ranged  against  him  on  the  Liberal  benches.  But 
the  Tory  leader  had  constructed  a  solid  party,  and  time  brought 
him  his  opportunity. 

A  party  in  the  full  flood  of  influence  will  always  in  the  long 
run  destroy  itself.  Not  content  with  that  predominance  in  the  ranks 
of  the  middle  classes,  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Whigs  had  long 
been  coquetting  with  the  idea  of  extending  the  franchise.  An 
honest  belief  in  the  absolute  argumentative  validity  of  their  own 
first  principles  in  the  sphere  of  economics  and  politics,  and  a 
complete  misreading  of  history,  not  unnaturally  found  in  an 
a  priori  school  of  thought  made  many  Liberal  Parliamentarians  the 
friends  of  Beform.  A  series  of  inconclusive  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  the  House  served  only  to  throw  a  searchlight  on 
the  reluctance  of  a  privileged  class  to  give  to  others  what  it  had 
demanded  in  1832,  and  to  the  hypocrisy  of  a  half-hearted  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Three  facts  of  a  personal  nature  were  added  to  the  rising 
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tide  of  demand  outside.  Palmerston,  that  staunch  opponent  of 
Reform,  died  in  1865 ;  Gladstone,  his  inveterate  opponent  in 
the  Cabinet,  at  once  sprung  into  a  position  of  unchallenged 
authority,  and,  freed  from  the  muzzle  of  his  Oxford  seat,  in  the 
same  year  addressed  himself,  with  his  usual  fervour,  to  the  cause. 
But,  most  important  of  all,  Disraeli,  whose  essential  political  creed 
was  the  union  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  who  had  in 
consequence  no  aversion  whatever  to  the  conception  of  a  working- 
class  franchise,  was  not  only  in  office,  but  in  a  position  to  impose 
his  own  predilections  on  the  recalcitrant  members  of  his  party. 
Tn  the  Parliamentary  campaign  of  1867  he  kept  his  own  party 
})ractically  intact,  utterly  shattered  the  Opposition,  and  produced 
a  Reform  Bill  which  went  as  far  as  Bright  or  Gladstone  could 
have  washed,  and  further  by  far  than  any  which  could  have  been 
obtained  from  a  Liberal  Government. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  the  new  franchise  were  momen¬ 
tous  but  long  delayed.  Cabinet  Ministers  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
some  time  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  denounced  Disraeli’s  move 
as  “a  leap  in  the  dark,”  and  left  his  Government  in  anger  and 
protest,  were  in  essential  right  though  in  practice  wrong.  They 
were  right  in  declaring  that  the  basis  of  representation  had  been 
transferred  to  an  unknown  and  hitherto  unrepresented  working 
class.  They  w  ere  utterly  wrong  in  predicting  immediate  reversals 
of  policy  or  national  disasters  as  a  consequence  of  the  change. 
They  grasped  neither  the  fact  that  the  working  classes  were  more 
essentially  Tory  than  the  middle  classes  of  the  time,  nor  the 
fact  that  it  takes  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  change  the  moulds 
into  which  British  political  opinion  pours  itself.  The  first  fact 
w'as  proved  by  the  General  Election  of  1874 ;  the  results  of  the 
’67  franchise  and  its  inevitable  concomitant  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1884  did  not  come  home  to  roost  till  1906.  But  the  data  for 
forming  a  sound  judgment  were  not  available  to  the  Tories  of 
1867.  This  chief  alone  was  able  to  apply  his  hooding  imagination 
and  penetrating  insight  to  a  true  solution  of  electoral  problems. 
After  tw’enty  years  of  the  wilderness  he  called  in  the  new  voters 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  As  a  consequence,  he  achieved 
the  triumph  of  ’74,  until  the  feeble  administration  of  a  wearied 
old  age,  an  intellectual  refusal  to  grapple  with  the  real  needs 
of  the  time  in  imperial  and  social  schemes,  conjoined  to  a  run 
of  ill-luck,  produced  the  Midlothian  debacle.  Mr.  Gladstone 
emerged  from  the  cloud  of  dislike  which  had  enveloped  him  for 
a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  and  shone  for  a  brief  moment  in 
the  light  of  a  transient  glory.  But  from  the  moment  when  he 
entered  on  his  Ministry  of  1880  the  facts  of  political  life  were 
all  against  him,  and  nothing  but  his  owm  supreme  abilities 
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sustained  the  unequal  contest  against  an  inexorable  fate.  If  he 
had  possessed  the  complete  confidence  of  any  class  he  might  have 
triumphed ;  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  The  working  classes,  the 
Tory  Democracy,  had  scented  in  Disraeli  and  followed  in  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  the  real  friend  of  the  people;  they  were,  in 
consequence,  no  solid  unit  backing  a  Radical  Prime  Minister. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  Radicalism  of  Gladstone  had  estranged 
the  sympathy  of  the  still  predominant  middle-class  element. 

The  Whigs  were  in  arms,  the  moderates  were  troubled,  and 
the  working  classes,  as  yet  unused  to  the  suffrage,  though  still 
ready  to  obey  a  strong  lead  from  their  social  superiors,  were 
divided  and  uncertain  in  electoral  action.  The  consequences  of 
the  national  state  of  mind  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration 
from  1880  to  1885  were  soon  appareiit.  While  the  working 
classes  flocked  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Tjord  Randolph  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  slowly 
making  ready  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  saving  grace  of 
Tjord  Salisbury.  That  great  body,  which  bad  for  forty  years 
dictated  the  policy  and  the  philosophy  of  the  State,  had  accepted 
Palmerston  in  default  of  Disraeli,  were  tired  of  Palmerston’s 
successor  and  enamoured  of  the  British  solidity  of  mind  now 
beginning  to  be  witnessed  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Hatfield. 
Their  influence,  not  yet  undermined  by  conceptions  of  class  hatred, 
was  still  immensely  operative  on  the  newly  enfranchised  elec¬ 
torate.  It  rested  with  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  sway  the 
divided  masses,  and  long  before  Home  Rule  and  the  fateful 
decision  at  Hawarden,  the  Whigs  and  the  Moderates  had  made 
up  their  minds  on  which  side  their  influence  was  going  to  be  cast. 
Ijord  Hartington  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  continue  his 
weekly  pilgrimage  under  the  Caudine  Porks  before  the  Home 
Rule  eruption  and  the  election  which  placed  Mr.  Parnell  in  the 
position  of  the  arbiter  of  political  destiny.  Home  Rule  merely 
precipitated  a  crisis  :  it  did  not  create  the  elements  which  made 
that  crisis  possible.  The  wealth,  the  birth,  the  intellect,  and  the 
authority  which  had  made  Liberalism  predominant  in  the  Mid- 
Victorian  era  marched  over  in  a  body  to  the  Tory  side.  That 
secession  did  by  its  example  influence  the  democracy  profoundly ; 
it  left  Mr.  Gladstone  in  such  a  predicament  that  he  could  not 
even  master  a  decent  dinner  assembly  to  meet  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Such  a  blow  was,  under  the  social  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  time,  practically  fatal.  Nothing  remained  except 
an  appeal  to  the  democracy.  But  to  what  could  Mr.  Gladstone 
appeal?  Lord  Randolph  was  against  him,  and  the  chance  of 
a  tremendous  agitation  w^as  utterly  negatived  by  the  opposition 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  How  could  a  class  agitation  survive  the 
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attacks  of  the  living  embodiment  of  the  new  Eadicalism?  If 
Birmingham  was  against  the  Bill,  if  Hatfield  was  against  the 
Bill,  if  Chatsworth  was  against  the  Bill,  how  could  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  age  hope  to  overcome  the  triple  opposition  of  the 
leaders  of  aristocratic,  middle-class,  and  democratic  opinion?  In 
this  way  was  founded  the  party  of  the  Union — and  in  this  way 
must  be  explained  its  long-continued  and  unexampled  success, 
liut  coalition  w^ould  never  have  led  to  coalescence  but  for  the 
working  out  of  the  processes  of  political  thought  during  the  central 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  end  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
great  Administration  of  1868-1874  the  doctrines  of  philosophic 
Ijiberalism  were  everywhere  predominant.  Continued  defeat  had 
softened  the  rigidity  of  even  the  sternest  Tory  principles,  just 
as  a  long  predominance  in  the  State  had  robbed  most  Liberals 
of  any  desire  for  violent  and  organic  change.  Conservatism  had 
been  more  than  half  Liberalised,  and  Liberals  were  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  Conservative.  Most  of  the  Tories  had  abandoned 
Protection,  while  the  Whigs  and  Liberals  were  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  convinced  that  their  successive  Administrations  had 
produced  the  millennium,  and  that  further  tampering  with  the 
status  quo  would  be  impious.  On  another  vital  point  all  sections 
were  agreed  :  they  had  no  use  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Eadicals. 
The  first  episodes  which  flashed  a  ray  of  light  along  the  paths 
of  future  developments  were  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1872,  and  the  Cabinet  conflicts  of  the  following  two 
years.  The  long  line  of  secessions  to  the  other  side  had  begun.  It 
was  in  reality  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personality  which  determined  the 
precise  character  and  point  of  junction  of  a  coalescence  of  parties, 
which  we  can  to-day  see  to  have  been  inevitable,  in  some  shape  or 
other.  The  “Moderates”  of  both  sides  might  have  combined  to 
form  a  middle  party,  a  Conservative-Liberal  secession  might 
have  joined  Lord  Hartington  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  or 
matters  develop  as  they  actually  did.  The  Midlothian  campaign 
proved  that  the  great  orator  could  not  be  held  down  in  his  party  : 
nut  Cfpsar,  aid  NuUus  defined  his  position;  in  1874  it  looked  like 
Nullus;  in  1880  it  was  clearly  Cfesar.  After  that  a  Conservative 
secession  became  impossible.  Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  need 
for  the  most  Liberalised  of  Conservatives  to  flee  the  ranks  of 
their  historic  party.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Disraeli’s  last 
Administration,  its  chief  pursued  a  course  which  utterly  smothered 
any  latent  divergences  of  view  among  his  supporters.  His 
foreign  policy,  if  it  failed  to  hold  the  country,  kept  Conservatives 
and  Tories  alike  as  solid  as  a  block  of  concrete.  Under  the  cover 
of  the  enthusiasm  generated,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  able  to  pass 
without  difficulty  a  long  list  of  Tory-social  Reforms,  and  to 
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avoid  the  inconvenience  of  re-raising  fiscal  issues.  Thus,  as 
Toryism  remained  solid,  and  Liberalism  rent,  the  lesser  body 
of  dissident  Liberals  gravitated  naturally  towards  the  larger 
intact  mass.  Disraeli’s  death  in  ’81  removed  the  last  obstacle 
to  fusion.  That  great  man  would,  indeed,  have  viewed  with 
mingled  feelings  the  offer  of  Whig  assistance.  His  mind  had 
never  been  “Liberalised”;  and  despite  political  exigencies  he 
remained  true  to  the  end  to  his  original  conceptions  of  Tory- 
democratic  policy.  With  those  conceptions  the  Whigs  could  have 
no  sympathy,  and  it  required  no  great  prophetic  powers  to  foresee 
that  their  influence  on  party  policy  would  be  reactionary  rather 
than  progressive.  Disraeli’s  successors  held,  however,  different 
views,  and  the  Home  Eule  crisis  robbed  them  of  all  freedom  of 
choice.  Even  Lord  Eandolph,  who  grumbled  at  Northcote  “for 
hankering  after  Whig  coalitions,”  was  converted  by  the  stress 
of  the  emergency  and  wdshed  his  hardest  to  smooth  the  path 
to  union. 

Thus  was  formed  the  grand  alliance  which  was  to  dominate 
British  politics  for  twenty  years.  But  in  spite  of  its  strength 
it  possessed  two  inherent  defects  which  ultimately  led  to  its  down¬ 
fall.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  adhesion, 
it  was  in  essence  too  largely  composed  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  to  be  absolutely  representative  of  national  opinion.  This 
would  not,  of  course,  have  affected  its  tenure  of  office  if  the 
enfranchised  working  classes  had  continued  to  follow  indefinitely 
the  political  advice  of  their  social  superiors,  or  if  the  Eeform 
Bills  of  1867  and  1884  had  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  As  it 
was,  the  day  was  to  come,  and  is,  indeed,  now  upon  us,  when  no 
party  can  hope  to  hold  the  people  which  does  not  contain  in  its 
ranks  representatives  of  every  social  stratum,  and  includes  in  its 
programme  the  ideas  of  all  sections  of  society.  To  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  politics  the  Unionist  leaders  of  1886  were  not  so  much 
hostile  as  impervious  ;  and  events  for  a  long  period  of  time  seemed 
to  justify  their  mental  attitude.  Here,  then,  as  far  as  Home 
politics  are  concerned,  we  may  leave  the  Conservative  party  at 
rest  in  power  from  1887  to  1903.  No  one  can  take  seriously 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  flutter  in  1892  or  the  disastrous  Premiership 
of  Lord  Eosebery.  The  episode  only  served  to  make  patent  to 
the  public  eye  the  mysterious  impotence  of  a  distracted  Eadicalism 
hampered  even  in  its  extremity  by  the  last  remains  of  the  Liberal 
Whigs.  As  though  to  heighten  the  contrast,  a  profound  peace 
hooded  over  the  internal  discussions  of  successive  Conservative 
Governments — broken  only  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted  on 
the  introduction  of  some  measure  of  Social  Eeform  which  in¬ 
creased  the  popularity  of  his  Ministry.  Tory  Lancashire  supported 
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the  Cliurch  and  Lord  Salisbury ;  Liberal-Unionist  Birmingham 
supported  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  one  statesman  gave  weight,  the 
other  gave  energy  to  the  Administration.  But  more  potent  with 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  even  than  the  spell  of  Hatfield,  there 
stood  behind  the  Administration  the  massive  respectability  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Eadical  remnant  could  only  rage 
furiously  while  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  successors  in  Ireland  put 
down  Nationalist  insurgencc  with  a  firm  and  successful  hand, 
while  the  modern  British  fleet  leapt  into  existence  and  undoubted 
pre-eminence  on  the  seas  under  the  hands  of  successive  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  while  under  the  segis  of  that  fleet  the  people 
remained  prosperous  and  contented  at  home,  while  the  nation 
continued  to  exercise  an  ever  growing  influence  on  the  counsels 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  growth  of 
Imperialist  aspirations  lent,  under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  practised 
guidance  and  courageous  inspiration,  a  touch  of  idealistic  glamour 
to  the  solid  fabric  of  Conservative  power.  After  such  achieve¬ 
ments  is  it  surprising  that  the  great  mass  of  Unionists  regarded 
the  dehdcle  of  1906  as  a  monstrous  perversion  of  justice,  a  tem¬ 
porary  aberration  of  an  enlightened  people?  It  is  necessary  to 
trace  the  causes  which  led  to  that  disaster,  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  how  disaster  can  be  turned  into  success.  First  of  all,  in 
the  double  list  of  causes  comes  the  disproportion  of  classes,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  in  the  composition  of  the  Unionist  majority. 
All  through  that  triumphant  epoch  forces  were  silently  at  work 
undermining  an  apparently  impregnable  fortress.  The  enfran¬ 
chised  electorate  of  ’67  and  ’84  was  beginning  to  come  by  its 
intellectual  own.  Never  much  attracted  to  Eadicalism — since 
a  creed  of  pure  destruction,  disruption,  and  anti-patriotism 
conjoined  to  internal  dissension  is  never  very  alluring  to  the 
British  working  classes  as  long  as  they  see  before  them  a  decent 
alternative — the  lower  classes  began  to  grow  w'eary  of  Government 
conducted  entirely  to  suit  the  views  of  their  social  superiors. 
The  policy  might  be  a  sound  one — but  they  had  not  sufficient 
share  in  forming  it.  The  growth  of  the  Labour  party  syn¬ 
chronises  with  the  spread  of  this  view.  All  this  vague  feeling 
of  unrest,  though  it  was  distracted  by  the  South  African  War, 
was  banking  itself  up  against  the  political  dykes  for  many  years 
before  1906.  Such  vague  aspirations  do  not  group  themselves 
into  historic  formulfp,  but  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  conception  that  certain  classes  had  governed  the  country 
first  as  Liberals  and  then  as  Conservatives,  and  that  the  excluded 
masses  would  visit  their  wrath  on  the  party  which  at  the  time 
happened  to  represent  these  class  interests  and  theories. 

If  the  Unionist  party  had,  however,  remained  solid  and  undis- 
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tracted,  as,  fortunately  for  itself  in  the  long  run,  it  did  not  till 
1906,  the  blow  would  have  fallen  in  a  much  more  mitigated 
form.  As  it  was,  two  streams  of  tendency  coalesced  against  it  : 
the  current  of  class  feeling  at  home  met  and  joined  with  a  dis¬ 
traction  within  the  Ministerial  ranks  caused  by  the  growing 
pressure  of  foreign  competition  abroad.  The  other  weakness  in 
the  Unionist  position,  also  long  veiled  by  circumstances,  was 
that  the  transference  of  the  “Palmerston  Liberal”  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  side,  and  the  partial  Liberalisation  of  Conservatism 
came  at  that  precise  moment  when  the  facts  of  the  world  began 
to  cease  to  tally  with  Mid-Victorian  conceptions.  The  long  reign 
of  Ijiberalism  was  due  to  its  superficial  sanity,  to  its  correlation 
of  policies  to  the  facts  with  which  Governments  had  to  deal. 
What  was  the  use  of  preaching  national  preparation  for  defence 
against  a  Europe  whose  military  strength  had  been  rushed  by 
successive  invasions,  and  whose  warlike  passions  Napoleon  had 
extinguished  in  a  deluge  of  blood?  The  policy  of  industrial 
protection  was  in  an  equally  hopeless  plight.  England’s  supremacy 
was  so  unchallenged,  that  to  offer  her  a  tariff  was  like  giving 
a  suit  of  armour  to  a  man  on  an  inaccessible  island.  The  case 
for  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  much  stronger.  Selfish  and  callous 
as  were  the  motives  lying  behind  the  Repeal,  its  advocates  could 
point  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  dropping  of  the  duty  had 
not  spelt  the  ruin  of  agriculture.  The  coming  of  the  cheap  trans¬ 
portation  of  American  wheat  was  as  far  beyond  their  ken  as  were 
the  results  of  pouring,  in  a  rage  for  cheap  production,  the  raw 
physique  of  the  nation  into  the  cesspool  of  irregulated  industrial 
life.  Disraeli,  then,  who  perceived  that  what  Cobdenism  took 
to  be  a  straight  line  of  progress  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  phase 
of  reaction,  was  left  crying  in  a  wilderness  the  enduring  truths  of 
national  Statecraft,  while  his  opponents  easily  appropriated  the 
coveted  seats  of  power.  The  great  Tory  himself  had,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  to  bow’  the  knee  in  the  House  of  Rimmon. 
Rut  by  1870  the  mirage  of  the  Mid-Victorian  millennium  was  fast 
fading  from  the  sky,  and  behind  it  began  to  appear  the  outlines 
of  a  new  and  grimmer  situation.  Bismarck  had  in  a  decade  led 
Prussia  from  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Koniggratz,  and  from  Konig- 
gratz  to  Versailles.  The  new  Empire,  as  though  to  contradict 
the  silly  dictum  that  wars  are  disastrous  even  to  the  victors,  began 
to  display  an  amazing  vitality.  As  it  had  founded  land  power  and 
man-power  in  its  army,  it  based  its  tariff  on  both  and  began  from 
being  an  impoverished  agricultural  country  to  develop  into  a 
formidable  industrial  rival  to  the  once  unchallenged  mistress  of 
the  manufacturing  world.  Finally,  on  the  results  of  the  tariff 
it  started  to  finance  its  fleet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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appeared  an  equally  ominous  portent.  As  soon  as  the  great  civil 
war  was  over  an  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  an 
unparalleled  character  began  in  the  United  States.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  cheap  corn,  the  fall  in  agricultural  values  in  England,  the 
vast  rise  of  an  industrial  system  based  on  growing  degrees  of 
protection,  the  foreign  competition  which  grew  out  of  those  pro¬ 
tective  systems,  all  struck  wdth  ricochet  effect  on  Conservative 
conceptions  in  politics.  Not  less  important  was  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  armed  nationality  on  the  Continent  which  made  Europe 
in  the  cant  phrase  into  an  armed  camp.  By  the  early  ’eighties 
the  whole  face  of  the  world,  as  known  to  the  Mid-Victorian 
worthies,  had  changed,  but  the  minds  of  men  in  England  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  change.  Some  reaction  to  stimulus  the 
Conservative  party  indeed  did  show.  The  Fair  Trade  movement, 
heartily  welcomed  in  Tory  Lancashire,  showed  an  unexpected 
vitality,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  campaign  of  1885. 
But  the  junction  of  the  Unionist  forces  in  1886  proved  fatal  to  its 
success.  It  was  cold-shouldered  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  proved,  not 
unnaturally,  repugnant  to  the  Whig  seceders.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  competition  in  armaments  found  both  Tories  and  Palmerstonian 
Tjiberals  eager  to  keep  the  end  of  England  up.  But  the  most 
striking  effect  of  the  new  state  of  competition  abroad  was  to 
arouse  “the  slumbering  genius  of  Imperialism.”  If  Lord  Bosebery 
had  given  the  hint,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seized  on  the  actuality. 
It  was  instinctively  recognised  by  the  governing  class  that  only 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  could  ultimately  hope  to  compete  with 
the  vast  foreign  systems  which  the  process  of  history  was  arraying 
against  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  sudden  outburst 
of  an  intense  Imperialist  sentiment  both  in  England  and  the 
Dominions  which  synchronised  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  accession 
to  the  Colonial  Office  and  with  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897 — 
“Sweet  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  and  to  be  young  was 
very  heaven.”  Into  the  middle  of  this  dream  was  precipitated 
the  thunderbolt  of  the  South  African  War.  Colonial  enthusiasm 
was  heightened  by  the  struggle ;  the  Empire  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder;  the  fleet  the  Unionist  party  had  built  kept  the  ring 
against  the  sudden  blaze  of  European  hatred.  But  vast  sums 
had  to  be  expended  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire,  sums 
which  might  have  gone  to  Social  Reform.  The  reaction  soon 
set  in,  and  in  face  of  it  the  Unionist  majority  of  1900  soon  became 
a  meaningless  factor  in  politics.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  was  to 
he  expected,  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  grasp  the  nettle. 
He  had  convinced  himself  of  three  vital  facts.  The  Empire  could 
not  be  consolidated  without  a  Preferential  Tariff ;  the  menace 
of  foreign  competition  in  manufactured  goods  had  become  too 
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serious  to  be  any  longer  ignored ;  a  striking  measure  of  Social 
Reform  was  wanted  to  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  country.  His  opinions  had  so  far  consolidated  themselves 
by  1903.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  meet  the  situation  by  a 
thoroughly  sound  Tory  policy  of  the  historic  type.  The  patriotic 
Imperialism  of  the  country  was  to  be  allied  to  the  scheme  of 
Preference;  the  Nationalist  sentiment  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
be  aroused  in  favour  of  Home  Protection ;  the  working  class 
interest  in  Protection  for  home  employment  was  to  be  further 
strengthened  by  a  conjoined  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Looking  back  now  over  an  interval  of  eight  years,  it  is  plain  that 
the  adoption  of  this  triple  policy,  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Government,  would  have  saved  the  Unionist  Party 
from  nearly  all  the  back-kick  of  the  war,  and  given  long- 
accumulated  democratic  forces  the  outlet  in  the  policy  which 
they  desired. 

Unfortunately,  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  a 
Radical  into  a  Tory-Democrat  had  synchronised  with  an  opposite 
movement  within  his  new  party.  The  Liberalisation  of  Con¬ 
servatives,  begun  in  the  ’seventies,  had  reached  its  fruition. 
The  Unionist  party  was  built  on  a  compromise;  it  would 
build  fleets,  it  would  fight  wars,  it  would  talk  of  Empire ; 
so  far  it  w^as  Tory ;  it  distrusted  Tariffs,  it  was  afraid 
of  Social  Reform,  it  w’as  individualistic,  it  was  frightened 
of  the  State ;  in  so  far  it  was  Whig  and  Conservative.  The 
Cabinet  as  a  whole,  therefore,  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  plan ;  many  of  its  members  had  no  idea  of  the  electoral 
danger  which  threatened  them.  They  sat  contentedly  at  their 
Belshazzar’s  feast,  taking  no  more  than  a  decent  interest  in  the 
by-election  figures  which  were  from  time  to  time  written  upon 
the  wall.  This  very  failure  to  understand  the  position  or  to  grasp 
the  danger  exhibited  by  many  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  older 
statesmen  was  merely  the  cumulative  result  of  Unionist  history. 
Most  of  the  Free  Traders  in  the  Cabinet  had  once  been  old- 
fashioned  Liberals ;  they  still  remained  so  in  the  essential  garni¬ 
ture  of  their  minds.  People  who  were  out  of  date  in  one  party  in 
the  early  ’eighties  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  progressive  in 
another  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  purely  Conservative 
seceders  were  the  fruit  and  flower  of  the  slow  Liberalisation  of 
large  tracts  of  Conservative  territory — of  that  slow  process  I  have 
traced,  which  made  the  Unionist  Alliance  a  permanent  fact  rather 
than  a  temporary  expedient.  By  the  lapse  of  years  politicians  of 
the  school  of  Ijord  Hugh  Cecil  had  actually  persuaded  themselves 
that  laisser  faire  was  the  chief  article  of  the  old  Tory  faith.  At 
the  very  moment,  then,  when  the  old  Tories  and  the  new 
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Democrats  were  reaching  out  and  back  for  a  real  national  policy 
which  would  rally  the  people  to  them  at  home  and  enable  them 
to  face  an  embattled  world  abroad,  the  Liberal-Conservatives 
declined  to  move  an  inch.  They  had  always  suspected  Social 
Keform ;  they  suspected  it  then.  The  fiscal  policy  which  was 
good  enough  for  the  phantasms  of  their  past  selves,  and  which 
was  good  enough  for  the  ancestors  who  had  voted  for  Peel  and 
Palmerston,  was  still  good  enough  for  the  new  age.  If  the 
facts  had  been  changed,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  retardation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  full 
policy,  the  fury  of  the  storm  burst  on  a  party  bereft  of  every  atom 
of  constructive  policy.  Class  aspirations  long  repressed  by  the 
invincible  weight  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  the  reaction  from  the 
protracted  efforts  of  the  war,  were  added  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  Opposition  which  had  discovered  in  the  Ark  of  the  Free  Trade 
Covenant  something  round  which  to  rally  its  long- scattered  forces. 
By  the  beginning  of  1906  it  was  all  over,  and  the  fortress  which 
had  towered  up  so  impregnably  since  1886  lay  a  mass  of  smoking 
ruins  from  which  went  up  faint  cries  of  astonishment  and  despair. 
The  long  reign  of  the  middle  classes  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
power  which  had  shaped  the  destiny  of  England  during  one  of 
the  periods  of  its  greatest  growth  had  fallen  as  all  powers  fall 
by  a  failure  to  co-ordinate  political  theories  to  the  ever-changing 
stream  of  events,  and  by  a  strange  blindness  to  the  consequences 
of  some  of  its  more  deliberate  actions. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  election  result  was  regarded 
in  this  light  even  by  the  wisest  of  contemporaneous  statesmen. 
It  was  treated  purely  as  a  party  triumph  and  a  party  dehAcle — 
a  win  for  the  Radicals  and  a  loss  for  the  Conservatives.  If 
Conservatism  was  plunged  in  amazement  by  the  overwhelming 
character  of  what  it  thought  an  accidental  defeat.  Liberalism  in 
the  midst  of  its  jubilation  had  not  the  faintest  idea  for  what 
purpose  it  had  been  entrusted  with  its  colossal  majority.  The 
very  size  of  the  party  was  a  source  of  chagrin,  for  had  it  not 
created  the  Labour  party  under  compact  to  make  sure  of  a 
victory  that  was  never  in  doubt?  Taken  in  the  rough,  it  was 
about  as  middle  class  in  its  composition  as  the  party  it  had 
overthrown,  but  it  included  rather  more  plutocrats  and  rather 
less  aristocrats  than  its  victim. 

In  moments  of  confusion  men  revert  to  intellectual  type.  Liberal 
Ministers  fell  back  on  a  watered  Gladstonian  programme.  Some 
incidental  damage  was  done  to  the  Empire,  while  the  Education 
and  Licensing  Bills  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  aged  Radical. 
Both  measures  w'ere  rejected  by  the  Lords,  while  the  country 
looked  on  with  a  stony  approval.  After  eighteen  months  of  office 
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the  by-election  current  suddenly  began  to  run  strongly  against 
Ministers.  The  Tariff  Reform  propaganda,  freed  from  the  entangle¬ 
ments  which  had  enmeshed  it  from  1903  to  1906,  began  to 
spread  like  wildfire  in  the  constituencies,  in  despite  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  retirement.  The  G^/position  in  the  country  were  united 
and  enthusiastic,  the  Ministerialists  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of 
a  reversal  of  1906.  But  while  the  portents  were  undeniable,  the 
augurs  differed,  as  was  natural,  over  their  interpretation.  Success 
was  ascribed  in  the  Conservative  ranks  to  two  different  causes. 
Those  who  believed  that  1906  was  a  fortuitous  incident  due  to 
temporary  circumstances,  and  not  a  real  landmark  in  our  political 
history,  declared  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  of  simply  letting  the 
pendulum  swing  was  being  justified  by  the  event.  Other  shrewd 
observers  attributed  the  victories  to  the  powerful  appeal  which  a 
constructive  tariff  proposal  has  for  the  minds  of  the  masses. 
In  both  views  lay  a  strong  element  of  truth  ;  while  stampeded 
Conservatives  began  to  flock  back  to  their  original  standard, 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  continued  to  gain  their  daily  quota 
of  converts.  “But  the  yellow  Tiber  was  tumult  and  affright.” 
Some  Ministerial  journals  repeated  the  disastrous  nonsense  about 
by-elections  not  counting  which  had  precluded  the  Unionist 
collapse  four  years  before.  Still,  the  acuter  minds  in  the  Cabinet 
were  not  deceived  ;  these,  at  least,  had  no  intention  of  relinquish¬ 
ing  offices  which  had  been  attained  by  such  tremendous  efforts 
and  after  such  long  exile  without  a  final  struggle.  It  was  clear 
that  Tariff  Reform  was  beating  Free  Trade,  and  Tory  Liberalism 
ousting  the  older  Liberalism  from  the  field.  Radicalism,  then, 
must  throw  away  the  weapons  now  proved  obsolete ,  and  seek  some 
new  vantage  point  from  which  to  appeal  to  the  people.  If  political 
action  springs  at  all  from  calculation  and  judgment,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  must  have  made  up  his  mind  that  1906  was  no  triumph 
for  Gladstonian  Liberalism,  and  the  event,  indeed,  proved  him 
right.  It  was,  indeed,  the  notice  to  quit  given  to  the  older 
economic  creeds  which  had,  for  over  fifty  years,  dominated  in 
some  sort  the  minds  of  all  party  leaders — one  of  those  sub¬ 
terranean  stirrings  of  the  depths  which  send  out  a  tidal  wave  to 
break  down  and  obliterate  all  the  old  guiding  lights  and  boundaries 
of  politics.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  saw  with  the  prevision  of 
greatness  in  1903,  the  brilliant  but  slipshod  genius  of  the  present 
Chancellor  grasped  by  a  study  of  experience  in  1908.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  been  held  up  by  the  wiseacres  of  his  party,  but  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  to  deal  with  more  malleable  material.  Long 
adversity  had  sharpened  the  wits  of  his  colleagues,  as  long  pros¬ 
perity  had  dulled  those  of  the  last  Unionist  Cabinet. 

At  any  rate,  desperate  situations  require  desperate  expedients. 
If  democracy  never  cares  particularly  for  peace,  if  this  special 
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democracy  was  cold  about  Reform,  if  it  desired,  as  the  Chancellor 
shrewdly  guessed,  expenditure  rather  than  retrenchment,  then 
down  with  the  old  Liberal  shibboleths  and  away  with  the  war- 
cries  and  policies  which  had  outlived  their  day.  Out  of  such 
cogitation  sprang  the  abandonment  of  the  Peelite  and  Gladstonian 
finance,  and  the  Budget  of  1909  leapt  out  fully-armed  to  fight 
Tory  Democracy  to  the  death.  The  poverty  of  the  masses,  the 
growing  demand  for  an  improved  status,  the  slumbering  embers 
of  class  hatred.  Radical  delight  in  class  punishment.  Socialist  glee 
at  a  foretaste  of  a  sharing  of  goods,  could  all  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  new  Radicalism.  Out  of  such  elements  was  the 
famous  Budget  campaign  compounded.  The  limelight  was 
adroitly  turned  upon  the  central  oratorical  figure,  now  suavely 
inducing  the  Opposition  in  the  House  to  knock  an  ill-considered 
Ministerial  scheme  into  shape,  now  pointing  out  in  inflammatory 
language  to  East  End  audiences  how,  over  the  bodies  of  obstruc¬ 
tive  plutocrats,  “humanity  might  march  into  the  light.”  Yet 
all  this  brilliant  mise  en  scene  might  have  proved  a  failure  but  for 
the  extraordinary  gullibility  of  certain  sections  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  but  for  tactical  errors,  not  unnatural  and  since  abandoned 
in  the  bitter  light  of  experience.  The  great  Budget  would  have 
fallen  absolutely  flat  if  it  had  not  encountered  the  kind  of  opposi¬ 
tion  it  was  intended  to  evoke. 

The  prominent  position  given  to  the  Land  Clauses,  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  the  formation  of  a  propertied  league  to  resist  it,  were 
anticipated  moves  playing  directly  into  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
hands.  It  was,  above  all,  vital  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  the 
Ijiberal  Party  to  abandon  a  battlefield  on  which  Tory  Nationalism 
was  defeating  Liberal  and  cosmopolitan  individualism.  A  retreat 
was  therefore  conducted  to  a  new  field  of  operation,  in  which 
the  Tories  would  be  exposed  as  the  representatives  of  vested 
interests,  and  the  Liberals  as  the  champions  of  the  masses.  The 
joint  in  the  Tory  armour  was  discovered,  the  Tories  themselves 
tumbled  in  to  widen  it,  and  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Government 
was  reduced  to  the  loss  of  one  hundred  seats.  Unionist  candidates 
in  industrial  districts  will  bear  witness  that,  after  the  Budget  issue 
w'as  fairly  set,  the  best  that  Tariff  Reform ,  which  had  been  winning 
hands  down,  could  do  w^as  to  hold  the  ground  it  had  already  won. 

It  is  easy  to  he  wise  after  the  event,  but  the  proof  of  the 
Budget  campaign  was  the  utter  failure  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  rally 
any  important  section  of  the  electorate  to  the  support  of  the 
Mid-Victorian  and  middle-class  conceptions  of  finance  and  politics. 
The  mantle  worn  by  successive  Chancellors,  from  Peel  to  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Goschen,  had  become  so  frayed  and  worn  that  it  parted 
at  the  first  real  tug,  and  left  its  new  occupants  devoid  of  all 
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political  covering.  1906  proved  itself  not  an  accident,  but  the 
end  of  a  political  epoch.  The  Chancellor  was  right  in  his  electoral 
gamble ;  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Budget  Protest  League  were 
utterly  wrong. 

All  these  difficulties  would,  however,  have  been  avoided  if  the 
Unionist  Party  had,  during  its  long  tenure  of  office,  proved  itself 
worthy  of  the  high  traditions  it  had  inherited.  But  towards  the 
end  of  its  long  reign  the  incursions  of  Whiggism,  the  distractions 
of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs,  led  it  to  neglect  the  vital  questions 
connected  with  the  w^ell-being  of  the  masses.  The  Nemesis  was 
swift  and  disproportionate  to  the  offence.  None  the  less,  the 
people  were  the  more  ready  to  accept  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  Unionist  actions  by  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  Past 
action  had  given  a  certain  colour  to  the  accusation  that  the  Tory 
Party  represented  nothing  but  brewers,  bishops,  lords,  and  land¬ 
lords,  and  that  for  the  common  people  it  cared  no  whit.  Even 
the  Tariff  Reform  programme,  that  most  national  and  democratic 
of  all  labour  proposals,  was  distorted  by  partisan  malice,  and 
declared  to  be  a  capitalist  dodge.  The  argument  is  not  worth 
refuting,  but  the  impression  created  by  it  is  formidable.  But  it  can 
only  be  refuted  by  definite  action — by  living  and  irrefutable  proofs 
— that  the  Unionist  party  is  not  given  over  to  the  worship  of  indus¬ 
trial  Cobdenism,  but  is  ready  to  include  in  its  national  policy  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  who  make  up  the  nation.  One  may  put  a 
single  proposition  in  two  convergent  ways.  In  the  realm  of 
economic  fact  Social  Reform  and  Tariff'  Reform  are  indissoluble  ; 
in  the  sphere  of  electoral  success  Tariff  fteform  can  only  be  carried 
as  a  concomitant  of  a  Social  policy.  The  people,  who  are  some¬ 
times  wiser  than  their  rulers,  have  realised  this  fact  long  ago. 
If  they  have  hesitated  on  the  'Fariff  policy  it  is  because  they  have 
been  half  inclined  to  believe  lying  insinuations  about  capitalist 
motives ;  if  they  have  doubted  about  Social  Reform  it  is  because 
they  have  perceived  the  existence  of  the  essential  truth  that  the 
new  industrial  Republic  cannot  be  built  upon  a  Cobdenite  quick¬ 
sand.  You  cannot  maintain  a  Tariff  which  is  not  a  part  of  a 
scheme  for  the  elevation  of  industrial  conditions.  You  cannot 
maintain  conditions  which  the  competition  of  the  rice-feeding 
peoples  of  the  East  may  throw  down  in  a  decade.  The  future 
of  the  Unionist  Party  lies,  therefore,  first  of  all  in  the  discarding 
of  the  Whig  notions  which  history  and  events  have  thrust  upon 
it,  and  in  returning  to  the  pure  gospel  of  national  and  unadul¬ 
terated  Toryism.  This  is  not  only  the  road  to  political  success, 
but  the  path  to  national  and  Imperial  greatness.  The  industrial 
masses  have  become  a  part,  perhaps  the  most  important  part, 
of  the  nation.  The  preservation  of  their  health  and  efficiency 
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by  Buch  measures  as  a  national  Tariff  and  a  minimum  wage  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  public  concern  as  the  maintenance  of  an 
invincible  Navy.  If  Toryism  will  once  accept  this  view,  the 
Tory  Democracy  will  place  its  leaders  in  power  before  many 
months  have  run  out.  The  essential  factor  which  leads  to  success 
will  have  been  added  to  the  constructive  Unionist  programme, 
and  if  the  official  leaders  hesitate,  a  statesman  will  soon  arise 
capable  of  grasping  the  opportunity  which  others  have  let  slip 
through  their  nerveless  fingers.  The  great  mass  of  Unionists 
are  not  prepared  to  vitiate  the  race  and  throw  away  the  Empire 
because  the  fathers  of  some  of  their  colleagues  voted  in  the  same 
lobby  as  Lord  John  Eussell.  The  abandoned  elements  of 
Tjiberalism  might  be  more  profitably  left  to  the  political  heirs 
of  Gladstone.  The  followers  of  Disraeli  will  turn  to  the  dawn 
of  a  new  national  day.  They  will  contemplate  the  brilliant 
prospect  which  now  opens  before  them — a  nation  secured  by 
Tariffs  and  Social  measures  in  industrial  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  ready  to  defend  that  prosperity  by  force  of  arms.  Liberalism 
is  debarred  by  its  history  fi'om  accepting  the  Tariff ;  Toryism 
is  compelled  by  its  traditions  to  accept  the  Social  Eeform. 
'Foryism  can.  therefore,  march  along  a  sure  road  to  victory  under 
the  conjoint  programme.  In  hoc  signo  rhices — and  under  no 
other. 


M.africe  Woods. 


GEEMANY,  MOEOCCO,  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  THE 

WORLD. 


Ox  July  ■2nd  the  German  papers  published  the  following  official 
announcement  :  — 

“The  German  firms  interested  in  the  South  of  Morocco  have 
requested  the  Imperial  Government,  having  regard  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  important  German  interests  in  these  parts  in 
view  of  the  possible  spread  of  the  disorders  prevailing  in  other 
parts  of  Morocco,  to  take  measures  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  Germans  and  German  proteges  in  this  region.  The 
Imperial  Government,  with  this  object  in  view,  thereupon  decided 
to  send  His  Majesty’s  ship  Panther,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  the  harbour  of  Agadir,  and  apprised  the  Powers 
of  the  fact.  The  influential  Moors  of  the  district  have  been 
simultaneously  informed  that  no  sort  of  unfriendly  intention 
towards  Morocco  or  its  inhabitants  is  associated  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  German  warship  in  the  harbour.” 

Thus  runs  the  translation  published  in  The  Times  of  July  3rd. 
Ostensibly  the  German  Government  sent  the  Panther  to  Agadir 
in  the  south  of  Morocco  “to  protect  important  German  interests 
in  these  parts  ”  and  “  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  Germans 
and  German  proteges  in  this  region.”  Y^et  it  is  known  to  all 
who  have  studied  Moroccan  affairs  that  Germany  has  no 
important  commercial  interests  in  that  country,  and  that  no 
German  lives  were  endangered  in  or  near  Agadir,  which  happens 
to  be  the  best  harbour  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco.  How¬ 
ever,  the  official  communication  carefully  explained  in  its  opening 
words  that  the  warship  was  sent  at  the  request  of  “the  German 
firms  interested  in  the  south  of  Morocco.”  The  onus  of  proof 
that  German  interests  and  German  lives  were  actually  threatened 
was  therefore  laid  with  skilful  vagueness  on  unnamed, 
unenumerated  and  unspecified  German  firms,  which,  for  all  we 
know%  may  have  their  seat  in  Berlin,  and  w'hich  conceivably  were 
asked  by  the  Government  to  make  a  request  for  protection.  By 
the  wording  of  the  commnniqne  the  German  Government  has 
left  open  a  loophole  for  escape.  In  case  of  need  it  can  explain 
that  “the  German  firms”  have  called  for  protection  wdthout 
sufficient  cause,  and  that  the  ship  will  be  withdrawn  because, 
upon  inquiry  on  the  spot,  it  has  been  found  that  neither  the 
property  nor  the  lives  of  Germans  and  of  German  proteges  in 
the  south  of  Morocco  are  endangered.  That  is  an  important 
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point  which  has  apparently  been  overlooked  both  in  France  and 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  will  avail  itself  of  the  skilfully  provided  loophole  at  a  very 
early  op{X)rtimity. 

In  Bismarck’s  time  German  diplomacy  was  dramatic  and 
vigorous.  Now  it  is  dramatic  and  futile.  For  a  second  time 
within  a  few’  years  it  has  interfered  with  menacing  suddenness 
in  Morocco,  but  once  more  the  stage  managing  seems  to  be 
defective,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  Panther  may  prove  as  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  as  little  creditable,  to  German  diplomacy  as  w’as  the 
Emperor’s  personal  demonstration  at  Tangier  on  March  31st, 
100.5,  when  he  promised  his  support  to  the  Sultan. 

The  Morocco  crisis  of  1905  almost  led  to  war  between  France 
and  Germany.  Germany  had  actually  begun  mobilising  her  army 
when  France  bowed  to  the  demonstration  of  force,  giving 
Germany  w’hat  is  usually  called  a  diplomatic  victory.  How’ever, 
she  lost  nothing  substantial  by  giving  way,  but  Germany  received 
in  the  following  year  a  diplomatic  defeat  at  Algeciras,  w’hence 
she  returned  empty-handed,  and  she  quietly  withdrew  for  a  time 
her  loudly  advertised  claims  upon  Moroccan  territory.  History 
does  not  aUvays  repeat  itself.  Germany  may  not  equally  easily 
he  induced  to  withdi’aw  her  hand  from  Morocco  for  a  second  time. 
A  second  diplomatic  defeat  in  ATorocco — a  defeat  for  w’hich  she 
could  hold  France  responsible,  as  the  wolf  in  the  fable  did  the 
lamb — would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  great  humiliation  to 
Germany’s  pride,  and  would  greatly  diminish  her  prestige. 
Therefore  it  behoves  us  carefully  to  survey  the  field,  and  to  study 
Germany’s  interests  and  aims  in  Alorocco. 

At  the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis  of  1905  the  German  Emperor, 
Prince  Buelow’,  and  the  semi-official  German  Press  asserted  that 
Grermany  had  important  economic  interests  in  that  country,  and 
in  the  official  communique  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
stress  is  again  laid  on  the  important  interests  of  German  firms 
in  Morocco.  The  economic  interests  of  Germany  in  that  country 
may  best  he  gauged  by  the  extent  and  development  of  Germany’s 
trade.  According  to  the  latest  British  Consular  "Report  on 
Morocco  fCd.  54fi5-17),  published  in  ATarch,  1911,  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  ATorocco,  both  export  and  import  trade,  w'as 
during  the  last  three  years  as  follows  ;  — 

Value  of  all  Artieles  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  Morocco 
by  sea  and  land. 


1907.  1908.  1909. 

£  €  £ 

United  Kingdom  ...  1,713,969  2.448,977  2,204,771 

France .  1,633,823  2,260,416  2,195,109 

Germany .  651,956  676,413  .564,147 
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1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Spain 

263,6.58 

327,891 

523,715 

Belgium  ... 

125,395 

190,746 

92,926 

A  iistria-  Hungary 

30,821 

63,397 

91,889 

Italy  . 

33,6.55 

67,786 

83,928 

United  States  ... 

67,651 

52,403 

62,347 

Kyypt  . 

Netherlands  \ 

87,258 

39,769 

24,917 
r  13,771 

Portugal  ...  > 

( )ther  Countries  J 

30,165 

52,1.50 

{  10,946 
(  46,130 

£'4,6.38,.351 

£6,179,948 

£5,914,596 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Germany’s  trade  is  insignificant.  Both 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  a  trade  with  Morocco  w’hich  is 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Germany.  Moreover,  the  proportion 
of  Germany’s  trade  in  Morocco  is  not  increasing,  but  is  decreasing. 
In  1904-1905  Germany  asserted  for  the  first  time  that  she  had 
important  economic  interests  in  that  country.  Yet  notwith¬ 
standing  all  her  efforts  to  increase  her  trade  among  the  Moors, 
her  position  in  the  INToroccan  market  has  since  then  steadily 
deteriorated,  for  Germany’s  proportion  has,  according  to  the 
Consular  Beport  mentioned,  changed  as  follows  :  — 


Proportion  of  Germany's  Trade  u'ith  Morocco. 


German  Exports 

German  Imports 

Total. 

to  Morocco. 

from  Morocco. 

1904 

...  7 ‘4  per  cent. 

20 '4  per  cent. 

12'5  per  cent. 

1905 

71 

19-3 

11-8 

1906 

...  7-2  „ 

18-6 

11-4 

1907 

60 

250 

141 

1908 

6-0 

18-2 

10*9 

1909 

5-9 

15-9 

9-5 

Both  in  exports  and  imports  Germany  is  steadily  losing  ground 
in  Morocco.  However,  as  German  statesmen  and  publicists  have 
frequently  asserted  that  the  statistics  given  by  the  British  Consul, 
which  are  collected  at  the  ports  and  the  land  frontiers,  are 
untrustworthy,  let  us  measure  the  importance  of  the  Moroccan 
market  to  Germany  by  means  of  the  official  German  statistics  :  — 

German  Exports  German  Imports 

to  Morocco.  from  Morocco. 


Marks. 

£ 

Marks. 

£ 

BK)4 

2,500,000  = 

125,000 

5,500,000  = 

275,000 

1905 

1,700,000 

85,000 

5,900,000 

295,000 

1906 

1,800,000 

90,000 

.5,500,000 

275,0(K) 

1907 

1,200,000 

60,000 

8,5(X),000 

425,000 

1908 

1,800,000 

90,000 

9,500,000 

475,0(X) 

1909 

3,500,000 

175,000 

7,800,000 

3!K»,(KK) 

Germany  imports  from  Morocco  small  quantities  of  food  and 
raw  produce,  such  as  barley,  almonds,  beans,  gums,  bees- wax, 
wheat,  goat-skins,  linseed,  and  sheep-skins,  and  she  exports  to 
Morocco  insignificant  quantities  of  sugar  aiid  of  manufactured 
goods.  Her  exports  to  Morocco  are  admittedly  over-stated  by  the 
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inclusion  of  Austrian  sugar  and  manufactures,  which  go  largely 
via  Hamburg,  and  which  figure  as  German  exports  in  the  German 
Ciistoms  statistics.  How^ever,  if  we  credit  Germany  with  the 
whole  of  the  trade  which  stands  in  her  name,  it  will  be  found  that 
(ronnany’s  entire  yearly  trade  with  Morocco  is  about  as  large  as 
the  y(‘arly  turnover  of  a  moderate-sized  shop  in  a  provincial  town. 
^’110  imjiortance  of  the  iMoroccan  trade  to  Germany  may  be 
summarised  in  two  lines  as  follows  :  — 

Total  Foreign  Trade  of  Germany  in  1909  .  16,946,700,000 

Total  German  Trade  with  Morocco  in  1909  ...  11,300,000 

Germany’s  trade  with  Morocco  was,  in  1909,  when  that  trade 
was  particularly  brisk,  exactly  equal  to  1/1,500,  or  one-fifteenth 
of  one  single  per  cent.,  of  her  whole  foreign  trade.  No  one 
envies  Germany  for  her  microscopic  trade  in  Morocco,  and  no 
one  wishes  to  diminish  it  or  take  it  away  from  her.  It  is  not 
worth  mentioning,  and  not  worth  taking. 

The  Germans  cannot  deny  that  their  participation  in  the  trade 
of  [NTorocco  is  merely  an  insignificant  portion  of  an  insignificant 
total,  but  then  they  allege  that  their  shipping  interests  in  that 
country  are  very  important.  It  is  true  that  of  the  tonnage  which 
cnt(‘red  the  AForoccan  ports  in  1907  2T’9  per  cent,  was  German, 
in  1908  -20  0  per  cent,  was  German,  and  in  1909  16'6  per  cent,  was 
Ciorman.  Apparently  Germany’s  merchant  marine  was  far  more 
inti'rested  in  Morocco  than  Germany’s  trade.  However,  the 
proportion  of  Gc'rmany’s  shipping  is  shrinking  as  rapidly  as  is 
tlu^  proportion  of  Germany’s  trade.  Besides,  the  proportion  of 
Germany’s  shipping  is  comparatively  high  because  the  German 
ships  call  at  Moroccan  ports,  not  in  order  to  do  business,  but  in 
Older  to  put  in  e.n  appearance  and  to  swell  artificially  the 
r^Ioroccan  shipping  statistics  in  Germany’s  favour.  The  German 
lines  are  abb'  to  make  these  unprofitable,  and  chiefly  political, 
calls  owing  to  the  Government  subsidies  which  they  receive.  The 
artificial  character  of  the  German  shipping  figures  will  be  seen 
ak  s(wn  as  we  compare  them  with  the  corresponding  figures 
relating  to  British  shipping.  Let  us  make  such  a  comparison. 

Tonnage  of  Shipping  which  entered  the  port  of  Tangiers. 

German.  British. 

With  Cargo.  In  Ballast.  With  Cargo.  In  Ballast. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

19<)7  ...  40, .504  104,537  19.5,24.5  21,835 

1908  ...  25,375  147,176  191,606  2.5,.387 

1909  ...  42,896  135,670  193,230  .34,636 

Of  the  British  shipping  entering  Tangiers  between  1907  and 
1910  almost  nine-tcaiths  was  with  cargo.  Of  the  German  shipping 
entering  that  port  during  the  same  years  only  one-fifth  was  with 
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cargo.  We  cannot  wonder  that  onr  Consul  wrote  ;  “  Several  of 
the  foreign  lines  of  steamers  receive  considerable  subsidy  from 
their  Government,  or  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their 
services  to  this  coast.”  That  remark  applies  particularly  to  the 
German  ships  and  the  fictitious  showing  which  they  make. 

German  merchants  are  interested  not  only  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Morocco,  but  also  in  the  exploitation  of  its  lands  and  minerals. 
The  mineral  concessions  of  a  certain  German  firm  are  frequently 
paraded  in  the  papers,  but  their  validity  is  strongly  doubted  in 
the  best  informed  German  circles.  They  may  be  described  as 
concessions  rather  in  posse  than  in  esse.  Hence  the  conces- 
sionnaires  are  more  in  need  of  valid  documents  than  of  German 
ships  and  guns  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  suffice  to  show  that  Germany’s 
important  economic  interests  in  Morocco  are  merely  a  diplomatic 
fiction. 

The  second  reason  given  in  the  official  communique  for  sending 
the  Panther  to  Agadir  was  the  necessity  to  protect  the  lives  of 
Germans  and  of  German  proteges.  Agadir  is.  a  village  of  300  or 
400  inhabitants,  and,  according  to  the  well-informed  French 
authorities,  it  contains  not  a  single  German.  The  1909  edition 
of  the  semi-official — one  might  just  as  well  say  the  official — 
German  Naval  Year  Book,  edited  by  Nauticus,  contains  a  long  and 
very  interesting  paper  entitled  “  Morocco  and  its  Bolations  to  the 
German  National  Economy”  in  which  we  read  :  “In  1901  there 
were  in  Morocco  193  Germans,  of  w'hom  150  belong  to  the  German 
Empire,  the  remaining  43  being  Austrians  and  Sw’iss.  Of  these 
about  100  were  in  Tangiers,  30  in  Casa  Blanca,  22  in  Mogador, 
12  in  Safi,  11  in  Mazagan,  6  in  Rabat,  5  in  Earache,  4  in  Fez, 
3  in  Marakesh.”  Although  Austrians  and  Swiss  were,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  and  for  swelling  the  total,  counted  as  Germans, 
no  Germans  were  mentioned  in  Agadir.  In  Mogador  there  were 
22  Germans,  including  Austrians  and  Swiss.  Yet  the  Panther 
did  not  go  to  Mogador  “to  protect  the  threatened  lives  of  German 
citizens.”  Apparently,  the  explanation  that  the  Panther  was  sent 
to  Agadir  to  protect  the  threatened  lives  of  Germans  and  German 
proteges  is  another  diplomatic  fiction.  According  to  the  latest 
Consular  Report,  there  are  16,485  Europeans  in  Morocco.  There¬ 
fore  the  Germans  are  apparently  less  than  one  single  per  cent,  of 
the  European  population.  The  Germans  have  padded  the 
Customs  returns,  they  have  padded  their  shipping  statistics,  and 
they  have  padded  their  statistics  of  Germans  living  in  Morocco. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  most  industrious  padding,  Germany’s 
tangible  interests  in  Morocco  are  almost  nil.  G(‘rmany’s  policy 
in  Morocco  is  not  entirely  sincere. 
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It  must  be  clear  even  to  the  most  credulous,  the  most  unsus¬ 
pecting,  and  the  most  uncritical  that  in  1905  the  German 
Emperor  did  not  go  to  Tangier  and  almost  make  war  upon  France 
for  the  love  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  that  on  July  2nd  of 
this  year  Germany  did  not  send  the  Panther  to  Agadir  to  protect 
German  lives  and  property.  German  diplomacy  has  asserted 
during  the  last  six  years  that  it  is  anxious  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  Morocco,  and  the  open  door 
for  all  nations,  because  of  her  important  economic  inter  sts  in 
that  country.  That  has  been  merely  a  diplomatic  pretext,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Germany  desires  to  acquire 
Morocco,  or  at  least  the  south  of  that  country,  and  that  she  wishes 
to  defend  its  integrity  and  independence  until  she  is  ready  ai  d 
able  to  make  it  a  colony  of  her  own. 

Germany’s  interests  in  Morocco,  as  her  interests  in  Asia  Minor, 
South  Africa,  and  Southern  Brazil,  are  not  of  yesterday.  Many 
decades  ago  the  most  far-seeing  and  patriotic  Germans  recognised 
that  Colonies  in  a  moderate  zone,  able  to  receive  the  German 
surplus  population,  were  the  greatest  need  of  their  country. 
Animated  by  this  conviction,  many  professors  and  other  leaders  of 
public  opinion  agitated  for  the  creation  of  a  large  German  fleet 
-the  first  ships  of  the  German  navy  were  built  in  the  ’forties  of 
the  last  century  wifTi  moneys  raised  by  voluntary  private  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  others  created  important  and  purely  German  settle¬ 
ments  in  Santa  Catherina,  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  in  Natal  ;  others  explored,  with  or  without  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance,  uncivilised  countries  which  they  believed  to  be 
suitable  for  German  colonisation  and  which  had  not  yet  been 
appropriated  by  the  European  Powers.  Morocco  was  one  of  these, 
and  it  was  explored  in  the  ’sixties  of  last  century  by  the  Germans, 
Gerhard  Bohlfs  and  von  Maltzan,  in  the  ’seventies  by  Noll,  von 
Fritsch,  Bein,  and  7\och,  in  the  ’eighties  by  Ijenz  and  Quedenfeld, 
and  Professor  Thi'obald  Fischer  travelled  through  that  country 
in  188S,  1899,  and  1901.  Professor  Fischer  is  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  German  authority  on  that  country. 

Prusso-Germany  was  the  first  country  which  introduced  a 
system  of  compulsory  and  national  education  directed  by  the 
State.  The  education  of  the  German  citizen  by  the  State  does 
not  end  with  the  time  when  the  child  leaves  school.  It  is 
contimu'd  during  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life.  Prominent  among 
the  great  Gei’man  State  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  adult 
are  the  semi-official  Press  and  the  semi-official  literature  in  the 
form  of  books,  the  teachings  of  which  are  reinforced  by  the 
activity  of  a  host  of  Government  inspired  professorial  and  non- 
professorial  lecturers,  writers,  and  clergymen,  who  are  let  loose 
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whenever  their  assistance  is  required.  The  larger  half  of  the 
(rerman  Press  of  all  parties,  the  Socialist  papers  excepted,  is 
constantly  inspired  by  the  Government.  Thus  public  opinion  is 
created  and  constantly  educated,  and  the  more  serious  and 
thoughtful  minds  are  provided  with  information  by  weighty  semi- 
othcial  books  crammed  with  facts  and  arguments  which  are 
written,  or  inspired,  by  the  Government  departments.  They 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  “  handbooks  for  speakers  ”  and 
“campaign  books  ”  which  are  issued  by  the  British  party  organisa¬ 
tions  at  election  time.  In  1904-1905  a  large  portion  of  the  semi¬ 
official  Press  preached  the  doctrine  that  Germany  required  the 
South  of  Morocco,  and  at  present  we  read  again  in  papers  which 
stand  under  Government  influence  demands  for  territorial  “com¬ 
pensation  ’’  in  ^Morocco.  The  official  view  of  the  value  of 
Morocco  to  Germany  may  best  be  gauged  from  the  very  lengthy 
paper,  “Morocco  and  its  Relations  to  the  German  National 
Economy,”  published  in  the  semi-official  German  Naval  Year- 
Book  for  1909,  and  I  would  quote  from  it  the  following  important 
passages  in  their  proper  sequence  :  — 

“  Morocco  is  a  kind  of  African  peninsula,  being  isolated  by  the  sea  and 
separated  from  the  African  continent  by  vast  mountains.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  trade  routes  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Europe  to  South 
America,  and  towards  the  future  Panama  Canal,  pass  its  coast.  The  country 
occupies  the  corner  of  Africa,  and  the  corner  position  of  a  continent  is 
always  a  favourable  world -strategical  factor.  By  its  geographical  and  world- 
strategical  position  Morocco  is  exceedingly  favoured  for  commerce  and  war. 
Only  lately,  when  the  traffic  on  the  trade  routes  through  the  Mediterranean 
along  the  northern  shore,  and  ihrough  the  Atlantic  along  the  western  shore, 
of  Morocco  has  become  so  active,  the  country  has  become  important.  It  lies 
to-day  in  the  centre  of  the  world’s  traffic. 

“Morocco  is  separated  from  the  Africa?!  continent  by  high  mountains,  which 
separate  it  at  the  same  time  from  the  desert.  These  give  it  a  favourable 
climate  by  catching  the  moisture  which  the  wind  brings  from  the  Atlantic. 
Morocco  slopes  from  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  interior  towards  the  Atlantic. 
Therefore  the  mountains  act  as  an  enormous  reservoir  to  the  lower  lying 
lands.  The  Province  of  Sus  is  perhaps  the  most  richly  endowed  part  of 
Morocco.  One  can  scarcely  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  fruitfulness  of  a 
large  part  of  the  plains  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  rainfall  is  small,  but 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  sub-soil,  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
ground,  irrigation  can  easily  and  cheaply  be  provided  which  would  make 
cotton  growing  possible. 

“Marakesh,  like  Milan  and  Munich,  is,  owing  to  its  position,  a  natural 
railway  centre.  Although  animals  are  raised  in  the  most  primitive  fashion, 
and  although  the  prohibition  to  export  them  kills  all  enterprise,  Morocco 
possesses,  according  to  a  French  official  expert,  40,000,000  sheep,  11,000,000 
goats,  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  cattle,  4,000,000  donkeys  and  mules,  and 
600,001)  horses.  However,  these  estimates  are  probably  too  large.  Morocco 
is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  iron,  copper,  antimony,  and  salt.  Mining 
used  to  flourish  especially  in  the  Province  of  Sus.  Morocco  has  about 
8,000.000  inhabitants,  and  is  able  to  maintain  perhaps  40,000,000  people. 
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In  that  healthy  country,  which  is  nearly  quite  free  from  malaria,  the  living 
conditions  for  European  emigrants  are  far  more  favourable  than  in  Algeria. 
Morocco,  situated  within  sight  of  Europe  and  occupying  an  exceedingly 
important  world-strategical  position,  possesses  vast  natural  resources  which 
have  not  yet  been  touched.  Its  conditions  are  mediaeval,  but  in  view  of  the 
proximity  of  the  over-populated  States  of  Europe  which  require  expansion, 
its  exclusiveness  cannot  be  preserved  much  longer.  Morocco  may  become  the 
granary  and  the  ranch  of  Europe,  and  may  provide  it  with  fruit,  oil,  cotton, 
and  ore.  At  present  it  has  not  a  single  mile  of  road  or  of  railroad,  and  not  a 
single  bridge.  Its  waterfalls  will  provide  power.  Morocco  is  an  important 
field  for  industrial  activity.” 

It  will  be  notic5ed  that  the  semi-official  year  book  considers  in 
the  first  place  the  great  strategical  value  of  Morocco,  and  only 
in  the  secojid  place  its  great  economic  possibilities.  It  is  also 
very  interesting  that  it  describes  the  Province  of  ^s  as  the 
richest  part  of  Morocco  for  both  agriculture  and  mining,  and 
recognises  in  Marakesh  its  natural  railway  centre.  Now,  Agadir 
is  not  only  the  best  harbour  on  the  west  coast,  with  47  feet  of 
water  within  30  yards  of  the  shore,  but  it  is  also  not  far  from 
Marakesh ,  and  is  by  far  the  best  entrance  gate  to  the  Province  of 
Sus  and  to  the  Soudan.  Owing  to  the  depth  and  sheltered 
position  of  its  harbour  and  to  its  geographical  situation,  Agadir 
is  far  more  important  than  Mogador,  which  has  24,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  latter  has  become  a  large  port  only  because  the 
Moroccan  Government  closed  the  port  of  Agadir  in  order  to  punish 
its  citizens  for  a  revolt.  Monsieur  de  Sogonzac,  a  leading  French 
authority  on  Morocco,  wrote  in  his  book,  Voijdqe  au  Maroc, 
published  in  1903,  the  year  before  the  German  Government  had 
taken  an  active  interest  in  Morocco  ;  — 

“  Agadir  is  believed  to  be  the  best  harbour  on  the  Moroccan  coast.  It  is 
an  open  roadstead  without  obstacles,  which  is  sheltered  against  the  breakers 
and  the  wind  from  the  open  sea.  I  have  been  told  that  thirty  metres  from 
the  coast  the  water  is  fifteen  metres  deep.  On  the  day  when  the  harbour  of 
•Agadir  will  be  opened  to  European  commerce  Mogador  will  cease  to  exist.” 

The  greatest  German  authority  on  Morocco,  Professor  Fischer, 
who  has  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  to  the  study  of  that 
country,  and  who  has  explored  it  on  three  journeys,  sees,  like 
the  semi-official  German  Naval  Year-Book,  in  the  land  of  the 
iVtoors  a  world-strategical  position  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
He  is  naturally  less  reserved  in  his  utterances  than  the  Year-Book, 
which  is  written  throughout  in  the  ponderous,  stodgy,  and 
impersonal  style  of  official  Germany,  and  I  would  quote  from  some 
of  his  writings  th(‘  following  most  interesting  opinions  :  — 

"  Morocco  occupies  to-day  a  position  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  The 
moat  important  trade  routes  pass  by  its  coast  :  through  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  rapidly  developing  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  Central  America  with  the 
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Panama  Canal,  towards  South  America,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  settled 
and  which  already  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  food  supply  of  Europe. 
The  importance  of  the  Moroccan  harbours  lies  in  their  position,  for  thence 
many  a  vital  nerve  of  the  nations  of  Europe  may  be  cut  through. — (Die 
Seehafen  von  Marokko.) 

“Morocco  lies  on  the  most  important  route  of  the  world’s  trade.  It  takes 
part  in  commanding  that  route,  and  its  ports  on  the  Atlantic  can  become 
important  bases  for  peaceful  and  warlike  enterprises  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  and  towards  Central  and  South  America. — (Oeog.  Zeitschrift,  1907.) 

“In  the  hands  of  a  European  Power  able  to  develop  its  rich  resources, 
Morocco  may  become  a  source  of  strength  of  the  first  importance,  able  to 
cause  a  change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  is  strange  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  no  political  interests  in  Morocco.  Our  position  as  a  world  Power 
and  a  commercial  Power  would  be  endangered  should  Morocco  fall  into  the 
hands  of  France.  It  is  Germany’s  task  to  maintain  Morocco’s  independ¬ 
ence.  But  should  an  alteration  of  the  map  become  inevitable,  Germany 
must  have  its  part :  El  Haus  and  Sus.  Our  interests  at  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  are  guarded  by  the  jealousies  of  France  and  Great  Britain. — 
(Geog.  Zeitschrift,  1903.) 

"After  thirty  years'  occupation  with  Moroccan  affairs,  and  after  three 
journeys  through  that  country,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
world-political  position  of  Morocco  is  so  great  that  that  State  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  taking  it  will,  through  its  possession,  receive  such  an  enormous 
increase  in  power  that  all  other  States,  especially  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  will  feel  it  as  an  unbearable  hardship. — (Die  Seehafen  von 
Marokko.)" 

The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

Morocco  looks  small  on  the  map,  bnt  it  is,  as  the  following 
figures  show,  a  large  country  :  — 

Morocco  ...  .  219,000  square  miles. 

Algeria  (limits  of  1901)  184,474  ,, 

Tunis .  45,779 

Germany  .  208,780  ,, 

United  Kingdom  ...  ...  ...  121,391  ,, 

Morocco  is  almost  as  large  as  Algeria  and  Tunis  combined, 
and  is  larger  than  Germany.  Its  superior  size  and  climate,  its 
vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  and  its  superior 
geographical  and  strategical  position  make  it  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  Algeria.  "Resides,  it  is  a  natural  fortress.  Its 
fruitful  plains  and  uplands  along  the  Atlantic,  which  evoked  the 
enthusiasm  of  Pomponius  Mela  1900  years  ago,  are  sheltered 
towards  the  north  and  west  by  the  sea,  and  towards  the  east  and 
south  by  the  enormous  ranges  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  peaks 
of  which  rise  up  to  18,000  feet,  and  by  the  Sahara.  Thus  the 
thinly  populated  ^Torocco  is  an  ideal  country  both  for  European 
settlement  and  for  defence.  Its  world-strategical  position,  upon 
which  the  German  Navy  Year-Book  and  Professor  Fischer  have 
rightly  dwelt,  is  very  great,  and  its  possession  would  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  to  Grermany,  especially  if  she  should  wish  to  strike 
at  Franct*,  Great  Britain,  or  the  Ignited  States.  At  present  the 
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German  fleet  is  tied  to  the  North  Sea  through  the  lack  of  coaling 
stations.  Agadir,  or  some  other  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco, 
which  could  be  reached  in  about  a  week  by  ships  steaming  from 
Wilhelmshaven  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  would  be  a  very 
convenient  half-way  house  on  the  way  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Panama  in  case  of  a  German-American  war ;  it  would  be  the  best 
possible  base  for  cruisers,  or  liners  converted  into  cruisers,  told 
off  to  prey  on  British  shipping,  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  war; 
it  would  be  an  ideal  position  in  case  of  a  Franco-German  war, 
or  of  Franco-German  friction,  by  enabling  Germany  to  cause 
serious  trouble  in  Algeria.  Algeria  has  an  army  of  occupation 
of  75,000  men,  of  whom  43,000  are  Europeans.  France  intends 
in  case  of  a  great  European  war  to  bring  over  from  Africa  her 
European  troops  and  some  coloured  troops  as  well,  replacing  the 
Algerian  garrison  with  West  African  soldiers.  The  spirit  of  revolt 
is  not  dead  in  Algeria.  The  Germans  in  Morocco  could  cause 
countless  revolts  in  the  neighbouring  Algeria  in  peace  time  by 
encouraging  the  disaffected,  and  could  overthrow  the  French 
mobilisation  scheme  in  Africa  on  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  German  settlement  in  Morocco  would 
make  Algeria  untenable  for  France.  The  assiduous  advances 
which  Germany  made  to  the  Moors  after  the  Franco-German 
war  were  probably  inspired  by  the  wish  of  causing  trouble  to 
France  in  Algeria  if  the  war  should  be  renew’ed. 

Spain’s  encroachment  upon  Morocco  and  her  provocative 
attitude  towards  the  French  in  that  country  coincided  with  that 
of  Germany,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Germany  and  Spain  are 
working  in  unison.  Spain  has  only  a  small  army,  but  her  support 
would  be  of  great  value  to  Germany  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
or  with  France,  or  with  both  combined.  A  Spanish  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier  would  compel  France  to 
divide  her  armies  of  defence,  and  a  Spanish  demonstration  near 
Gibraltar  would  create  a  useful  diversion  in  a  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Germany  might  secure  Spanish  co-operation  against 
France  and  Great  Britain  by  arranging  with  her  the  division  of 
Morocco. 

Germany’s  occupation  of  the  Moroccan  west  coast  threatens  • 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  first,  and  the  United  States  in 
the  second,  instance,  but  the  danger,  at  least  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  would  not  be  an  immediate  one.  Naval 
bases  do  not  spring  up  overnight.  Moreover,  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  naval  base  would  be  difficult,  and  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  by  the  Powers  chiefly  concerned.  Germany  would 
begin  by  creating  a  good,  but  purely  commercial,  harbour  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  would  create  coaling  facilities  and  build  docks. 
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repairing  shops,  &c.  Against  a  possible  attack  by  the  Moors  light 
temporary  fortifications,  armed  with  a  few  field  guns  and  quick- 
firers,  would,  of  course,  be  thrown  up,  and  these  might  gradually 
be  improved  into  strong  permanent  forts  armed  with  heavy 
artillery  without  attracting  much  attention. 

After  all,  a  Great  Power  can  do  what  it  likes  on  its  own  soil. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Eussia  bound  herself  not  to  fortify  her 
Black  Sea  ports,  but  she  fortified  them  all  the  same,  and  laughed 
at  England’s  protests.  Germany  will  not  bind  herself  to  leave 
the  harbours  on  the  Moroccan  west  coast  unfortified,  although 
she  may,  of  course,  say  that  she  has  no  intention  of  fortifying 
them.  Such  declarations  of  intentions,  however,  are  not  binding. 

Some  Englishmen  have  argued  that  it  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  to  see  Germany  installed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Morocco.  That  would  divide  the  German  fleet,  which  is  now  con¬ 
centrated  close  to  the  British  shore.  This  argument  is  fallacious. 
A  German  war  harbour  at  Agadir  would  enable  a  few  German  ships 
to  do  incalculable  damage  to  our  carrying  trade,  and  to  restrict  very 
seriously  our  supply  of  food  and  raw  material.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  be  compelled  to  detach  a  very  large  number  of  ships  to  protect 
our  merchant  marine  against  German  depredations  and  to  blockade 
the  German  port  or  ports  in  Morocco.  Thus  a  German  settlement 
in  Morocco  would  weaken  the  German  fleet  very  little  and  the 
British  fleet  very  seriously. 

As  a  German  settlement  in  Agadir  w'ould  be  disliked  by  the 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  would  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  with  favour  by  the  United  States,  Germany  may  find  a 
graceful  and  early  retreat  the  wisest  policy.  In  that  case  she 
wnuld  presumably  avail  herself  of  the  loophole  in  the  official 
communique  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention.  As  Germany 
may  only  temporarily  withdraw  her  hand  from  Morocco,  the 
Moroccan  problem  wdll  remain  a  danger  to  the  peace,  not  only 
of  Europe,  but  of  the  w’orld,  until  it  is  definitely  solved.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  already  twice  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world,  it  is  high  time  to  bring  about  a  permanent  solution.  Such 
a  step  will  be  more  fruitful  for  the  cause  of  peace  than  any 
number  of  Peace  Conferences. 

Germany  can  remain  in  Morocco  only  if  she  is  so  strongly 
backed  by  the  Powders  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  perhaps  also  by 
Spain,  that  she  can  afford  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  other 
Great  Powers.  Her  occupation  of  Morocco  would  have  far- 
reaching  diplomatic  consequences.  It  wnuld  inevitably  greatly 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  Prance  and  Great  Britain,  which 
would  be  equally  threatened  by  Germany’s  step,  and  it  would 
tend  to  bring  about  a  still  closer  rapprochement  betw’een  Great 
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liritain  and  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  serious  contingencies 
to  which  Germany’s  step  might  give  rise. 

The  policy  lately  pursued  by  Germany  has  not  been  a  happy 
one.  It  has  caused  friction  and  annoyance  in  many  quarters. 
All  the  Powers  of  Europe,  Germany  excepted,  are  satisfied  with 
their  possessions  and  wish  to  be  left  in  peace.  But  Germany  is 
setting  the  pace  in  armaments  by  land  and  sea,  and  she  is  com- 
[)elling  all  the  Powers  against  their  will  to  increase  their 
armaments  unceasingly.  The  armies  and  navies  of  Europe  and 
of  America  would  be  much  smaller  than  they  are  were  it  not  for 
Germany’s  armaments  and  the  activity  of  Germany’s  diplomacy. 
Germany’s  ambitions  are  very  expensive  to  the  Powders  of  the 
world,  her  allies  included,  and  they  may  lose  patience  with 
Germany.  There  is  always  a  Power  w'hich  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Up  to  1870  France  was  the  mischief-maker  of  the 
world,  then  it  was  Russia’s  turn,  and  now  Germany  is  apparently 
(jualifying  for  that  thankless  and  dangerous  part.  As  a  sincere 
friend  and  admirer  of  Germany  I  would  warn  her.  If  the  Powers 
of  the  world  should  arrive  at  the  firm  conviction  that  Germany 
is  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  she  may  share  the  fate 
which  overtakes  earlier  or  later  those  who  are  considered  to  be 
the  disturbers  of  the  world’s  peace. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 

PosTSCRiPTUM. — Since  the  time  when  the  foregoing  pages  were 
written  the  tension  has  greatly  increased.  The  German  press 
has  published  demands  for  the  partition  of  Morocco  between 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  and  has  claimed  for  Germany  the 
strategically  most  valuable  South,  with  Mogador  and  Agadir. 
According  to  the  latest  reports  received,  the  Germans  at  Agadir 
seem  bent  upon  provoking  the  natives  to  an  attack  upon  them¬ 
selves,  which  might  furnish  them  with  a  pretext  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  part  of  Morocco,  exactly  as  the  murder  of  two  German 
missionaries  furnished  them  with  a  pretext  for  the  occupation 
of  Iviao-chau.  Lastly,  the  Spaniards  have  followed  up  their 
apparently  deliberate  provocation  of  the  French  by  several 
insulting  attacks,  and  their  recklessness  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  act  merely  as  the  agents  of  a  stronger  Power  under  a 
guarantee  of  immunity. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON  :  AN  UNBIASSED  APPRECIATION. 


“  Men  have  a  solicitude  about  fame  :  and  the  greater  share  they 
have  of  it  the  more  they  are  afraid  of  losing  it.”  So  spoke  Samuel 
Johnson  in  the  year  1763,  and  this  is  the  comment  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  biographer  thereon  :  ‘‘I  silently  asked  myself,  is  it  possible 
that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really  entertains  any  such  appre¬ 
hension,  and  is  not  confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is  established 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken?” 

This  extract  from  the  Life  refers  to  a  conversation  held  when 
Johnson  was  54  years  of  age,  and  long  before  he  had  written  his 
most  considerable  book.  The  Lices  of  tJie  Poets.  The  object  of 
this  essay  is  to  ask,  is  there  any  justification  for  such  unmeasured 
glorification,  for  the  apostrophes  addressed  to  him  during  his 
lifetime  as  ‘‘transcendent  genius,”  to  be  compared  favourably 
with  Juvenal,  and  raised  out  of  sight  beyond  his  contemporaries 
Gray  and  Congreve,  beyond  even  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan?  The 
‘‘sage”  himself  has  justified  the  putting  of  such  a  question  :  — 

“Yet  there  remains  still  among  us,  not  wholly  extinguished,  a  zeal  for 
truth,  a  desire  of  establishing  right  in  opposition  to  fashion.” 

Not  only  has  public  opinion  agreed  to  place  Johnson  on  a  topless 
tower.  Carlyle  calls  him  ‘‘one  of  our  great  English  souls  :  a 
strong  and  noble  man,  so  much  left  undeveloped  in  him  to  the 
last.  Johnson  was  a  prophet  to  his  people — preached  a  gospel 
to  them,  as  all  like  him  alw’ays  do.”  It  went  ill  with  those  who, 
shortly  after  Johnson’s  death,  tried  to  lower  the  key  of  the  psean 
of  which  ‘‘transcendent  genius”  was  the  dominant  chord.  ‘‘Ay,” 
wrote  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  ‘‘now  that  the  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks 
he  may  kick  at  him.”  The  author  of  Dr.  .Johnson’s  Religious 
IJfe  and  Death,  writing  more  than  seventy  years  after  his  death, 
adds  :  ‘‘But  the  longer  the  lion  is  dead,  the  larger  he  has  become. 
And  where  shall  we  now'  find  the  ass?”  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  were 
now  alive,  would  probably  exclaim,  concerning  the  present 
w’riter,  ‘‘Sir,  you  have  now’  before  yon  the  ass  of  whose  latibule 
you  have  inquired.”  Johnson’s  firm  adherence  to  orthodoxy  in 
religion  has  made  him  the  ‘‘tutelary  genius”  (to  use  Prof. 
Raleigh’s  phrase)  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  people.  He 
is  to  them  always  ‘‘Dr.  Johnson,”  though  he  w'as  sixty-six  when 
his  owm  University  conferred  on  him  its  honorary  D.C.L.  He 
had,  however,  received  the  LL.D.  ten  years  previously  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  acknow’ledging  this  distinction,  he 
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contented  himself  with  the  vernacular.  In  giving  thanks  to 
Oxford,  he  wrote  a  pretty  Latin  letter,  the  best  specimen  of  his 
Latinity,  which  has  been  much  over-praised.  It  was  far  below 
that  of  his  contemporary  Gray,  and  little  beyond  the  somewhat 
low  standard  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  answer  to  Oxford 
runs  thus,  to  quote  only  its  last  clause  :  — 

“  Hoc  tamen  habet  incommodi  tantum  beneficium,  quod  mihi  nunquam 
posthac  sine  famae  vestrae  detrimento  vel  labi  liceat  vel  cessare;  semperque 
sit  timendum  ne  quod  mihi  tarn  eximiae  laudi  est  vobis  aliquando  fiat 
opprobrio.” 

The  fame  of  Johnson  rests  mainly  on  his  talk.  That  is  the 
reason  why  foreign  critics  fail  to  understand  his  very  prominent 
place  in  English  literature.  The  power  of  making  apposite  and 
sometimes  almost  epigrammatic  remarks  in  the  va  et  vient  of 
tavern  talk  was  not  confined  to  Johnson  alone,  least  of  all  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  were  many  excellent  talkers,  but  only 
one  Boswell.  And  one  thing  is  quite  certain  :  Johnson  will 
never  have  a  rival.  The  literary  men  of  the  London  of  to-day 
will  not  enter  the  lists.  The  happy  phrases  which  would  make 
their  fame  as  talkers  are  reserved  for  the  press,  and  they  are  far 
too  prudent  to  squander  their  wealth  in  table  talk.  Now  the're 
is  “husbandry  in  the  heavens”  of  English  literary  craftsmanship. 

Johnson  had  a  mind  quite  unfitted  to  deal  with  philosophical 
speculations.  Boswell  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  alacrity  with 
which  his  hero,  “striking  his  foot  with  great  force  against  a 
large  stone,”  said  that  thus  he  refuted  the  theory  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  matter.  What  he  refuted  was  the  belief,  if  anyone 
ever  held  it,  that  the  sage  was  able  to  form  even  a  rudimentary 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  idealism.  Berkeley  admitted  that 
we  have  the  sensation  of  solidity,  as  of  other  sensible  qualities. 
What  he  denied  was  that  there  is  a  substratum ,  outside  percipient 
mind,  in  which  these  qualities  reside.  Berkeley  held  that  the 
external  world  had  no  existence  save  in  the  ever-perceiving  mind 
of  God — a  theory  which  would  have  delighted  the  “  born  Bishop  ” 
fas  Leigh  Hunt  well  called  Johnson) ,  if  he  had  only  been  qualified 
to  apprehend  the  hypothesis  of  his  contemporary,  the  famous 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

On  another  occasion  he  betrayed  a  culpable  ignorance  of 
another  contemporary  Bishop.  The  conversation  turning  on 
the  possible  future  life  of  brutes,  he  treated  with  great  rudeness 
a  young  man  who  modestly  and  temperately  pointed  to  the 
sagacity  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Boswell  thus  describes 
the  scene  :  — 

“‘But  really,  sir,’  said  the  young  man,  ‘when  we  see  a  very  sensible 
dog,  we  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  him.’  Johnson,  rolling  with  laughter 
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at  the  thought  which  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned  quickly  round  and  replied, 

‘  True,  sir;  and  when  we  see  a  very  foolish  fellow,  we  do  not  know  what 
to  think  of  him.'  He  then  rose  up,  strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some 
time  laughing  and  exulting.” 

Now  which  was  the  “very  foolish  fellow”  on  this  occasion? 
Certainly  not  the  young  man,  who  would  not  absolutely  pronounce 
against  the  future  life  of  brutes,  therein  following  the  great 
Bishop  Butler,  who,  while  recognising  the  invidious  use  of  this 
argument  by  freethinkers  of  his  time,  refused  to  deny  to  brutes 
a  future  existence,  adding  : — 

“There  is  absolutely  nothing  at  all  in  this  objection,  which  is  so 
rhetorically  urged  against  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural  proofs  or  pre¬ 
sumptions  of  the  immortality  of  human  minds." 

The  incident  occurred  some  thirty  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  Analogy,  and  Johnson  ought  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
treatment  of  an  important  subject  by  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
whom  England  had  produced,  one  who  would  have  been  the 
greatest  if  he  had  not  devoted  to  theology  an  intellect  fit  to  cope 
with  the  deepest  questions  of  philosophy.  Another  like  incident 
illustrates  the  witty  remark  of  Goldsmith  :  “  There  is  no  arguing 
with  Johnson,  for  when  his  pistol  misses  fire  he  knocks  you  down 
with  the  l)utt-end  of  it.”  When  a  gentleman  urged  against  the  bully 
that  medicines  may  be,  and  have  been,  introduced  into  the  human 
frame  by  the  medium  of  the  pores,  lacking  arguments,  Johnson 
had  recourse  to  a  brutal  jibe  :  “Get  thyself  fumigated,  then ;  but 
1)0  sure  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  thy  head,  for  that  is  the 
peccant  part.”  This  piece  of  brutality  was  received,  we  are 
told,  with  a  triumphant  roar  of  laughter  from  the  company,  male 
and  female !  Yet  the  Doctor  might  have  remembered  the  story 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  telling  how  the  Greek  physician  Durban 
cured  his  patient  by  drugs  admitted  through  the  pores  of  the 
sweating  hand  which  wielded  the  polo-stick. 

Numberless  are  tlie  instances  in  which  mere  rudeness  takes 
the  place  of  reasoning.  Many  will  recall,  “Sir,  I  have  found  you 
an  argument,  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an  understanding.” 
“Nay,  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gabble,  I’ll  talk  no  more,”  was  his 
rejoinder  to  Boswell’s  perfectly  reasonable  theory  about  Clive’s 
motive  for  suicide.  He  was  very  rude  to  Bishop  Percy  for  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  he  w'as  short-sighted  :  “You  told  me  I  was  short¬ 
sighted  ;  we  have  done  with  civility.”  Now,  he  was  very  myopic. 
Here  we  have  a  childish  petulance,  which  appears  still  more 
clearly  in  the  following  scene  :  Johnson  was  attacking  the 
Americans  with  vehement  abuse ;  Boswell  protested ;  Johnson 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  some  time  after,  when  Boswell 
remarked  concerning  a  man  who  was  ruining  himself  by  ex- 
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travagance,  “We  must  get  him  out  of  London,”  “Sir,”  said 
Johnson,  “we’ll  send  you  to  him  ;  if  your  company  does  not  drive 
a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will.”  Asked  by  Boswell  why  he 
did  not  express  his  displeasure  directly,  the  philosopher  replied, 
“  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready  ;  a  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has 
weapons” — which  the  much-enduring  Boswell  calls  “a  candid  and 
pleasant  confession.”  If  the  idolaters  do  not  pass  over  this  protest 
of  mine  with  silent  contempt,  they  will  probably  charge  me,  in 
the  words  of  Tennyson’s  Vastness,  with 

“Sowing  the  nettle  on  the  laurel’d  graves  of  the  Great.” 

1  put  it  to  my  readers,  if  I  have  any,  does  the  protagonist  in 
the  last  two  scenes  show  any  elements  of  greatness,  and  not 
rather  a  littleness  rarely  found  in  adults  even  of  ordinary 
endowments? 

As  a  critic  of  literature  Johnson  has  great  limitations.  He 
depreciates  Lycidas ,  which ,  in  spite  of  its  mythological  machinery 
and  its  digression  on  the  Church,  is  raised  by  its  divine  diction 
and  rhythm  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  English  poetry.  What 
genuine  lover  of  poetry  would  place  even  the  exquisite  Adonais 
of  Shelley  above  the  splendours  of  Lycidas,  though  the  former  has 
a  more  personal  note  of  tenderness,  and  has  for  its  subject  not 
a  mere  nobody  but  a  world-poet?  Johnson  called  Gray,  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  age,  “a  dull  fellow  .  .  .  dull  in  a  new  way, 
and  that  made  people  think  him  great.”  Fielding  was  “a  block¬ 
head.”  But  perhaps  the  crowning  example  of  his  inability  to 
appreciate  real  greatness  in  literature  is  his  amazing  statement 
that  a  passage  in  Congreve’s  Mourning  Bride  was  the  “finest 
poetical  passage  he  had  ever  read ;  he  recollected  none  in  Shake¬ 
speare  equal  to  it.”  He  afterw^ards  qualified  this  monstrous 
proposition  by  saying  that  he  excluded  all  passages  which  were  not 
simply  descriptions  of  material  objects,  without  any  intermixture 
of  moral  notions,  and  tried  in  vain  to  defend  it  by  ingenious  but 
misleading  illustrations.  This  is  the  passage,  a  description  of 
a  temple  :  — 

“  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  pounderous  roof. 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  unmoveable. 

Looking  tranquillity  :  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight.” 

Now  Congreve  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  so 
I  do  not  desire  to  depreciate  him.  But  let  us,  taking  the 
advice  of  Matthew  Arnold,  ask  ourselves,  w’here  is  the  note  of 
distinction?  It  is  a  passage  which  Johnson  himself  might  well 
have  written.  One  cannot  but  notice  how  weak  and  conventional 
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are  the  adjectives.  “Looking  tranquillity”  is  the  only  phrase 
which  even  aims  at  distinction,  and  surely  it  does  not  achieve  it? 

We  may  now  estimate  the  qualities  of  Johnson  as  a  creator 
or  producer  of  poetry,  and  not  a  mere  critic  of  the  work  of  others. 
The  performance  which  brought  him  most  credit  as  a  poet  in  his 
lifetime  was  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  3rd  and  10th  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  and  this  paraphrase,  which  ought  to  take  rank  only  with 
prize  poems  at  the  Universities,  still  passes  for  poetry.  Many 
must  have  been  surprised  when  so  excellent  a  critic  as  Lord 
Rosebery  recently  spoke  of  London  and  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  as  being  among  the  noblest  poems  in  our  language.  In 
Johnson’s  own  age  a  greater  than  even  Lord  Rosebery  gave  nearly 
as  flattering  a  judgment.  Thomas  Gray,  the  “dull  fellow,”  in  a 
letter  to  Horace  Walpole  (Letters,  I.,  183),  says  ;  — 

“I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you,  but  ‘  London  ’  is  to  me  one  of  those  few 
imitations  that  have  all  the  ease  and  all  the  spirit  of  an  original.” 

In  spite  of  these  great  names,  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  any 
diffidence  in  enlisting  myself  on  the  side  of  Walpole.  It  was  a 
brave  and  ambitious  attempt  when  Johnson  pitted  himself  against 
the  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  who  ever  wrote.  But  no  judicious 
and  unbiassed  critic  can  fail  to  see  that,  whenever  the  paraphrase 
comes  near  enough  to  the  original  to  make  a  comparison  possible , 
the  English  is  conspicuously  inferior  to  the  Latin,  and  is  diffuse 
where  the  Latin  is  admirably  concise,  or,  as  Johnson  would  have 
said,  “concinn.”  The  judicious  reader  has  only  to  refer  to  his 
Juvenal ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  give  a  couple  of  examples.  Here  is 
a  mistranslation  marred  also  by  diffuseness.  For  Juvenal’s 

“Graeculus  esuriens  in  caelum,  iusseris,  ibit  ” 

we  have 

"All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows. 

And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes.” 

“Fly  up  into  the  sky”  is  the  meaning  of  the  Latin.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  “hell  ”  is  coarse  modern  and  quite  un-Latin.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  oft-quoted 

“  Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi.” 

Fairly  adequate  is 

“Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  oppress’d,” 
but  all  the  veri'e  of  the  aphorism  disappears  in  the  added  verse  : 
“This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confess’d.” 

The  opening  lines  of  the  10th  Satire  form  a  record  for  diffuseness  : 

“  Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,” 
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means,  as  has  been  remarked,  “Let  observation  with  wide 
observation  observe.” 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  passage  in  the  two  versions  is  that 
in  which  Charles  XII.  takes  the  place  of  the  Juvenalian  Hannibal  : 

“He  left  the  name  [nof  a  name,  as  often  quoted]  at  which  the  world 
grew  pale. 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

But  the  man  who  has  left  such  a  name  has  done  a  great  thing, 
and  has  found  a  fit  ending  for  a  glorious  life.  Now  the  point 
of  the  passage  (indeed,  of  the  whole  Satire)  is  the  meagre  recom¬ 
pense  which  awaits  a  life  of  successful  effort  and  soaring 
ambition.  Hannibal  achieves  only  the  reward  of  amusing  school¬ 
boys  and  being  made  the  theme  of  a  recitation  ;  — 

“I,  demons,  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes, 

Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias.” 

Johnson  claimed  as  his  chief  aptitude  his  power  of  laying  down 
the  lines  on  which  a  literary  undertaking  ought  ideally  to  run, 
and  pointing  out  how  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
ideal  in  practice.  He  shows  his  possession  of  this  faculty  in 
his  introductions  to  his  Dictionary  and  to  his  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  which  (except,  perhaps,  his  Lives  of  the  Poets)  is  the 
best  legacy  that  he  has  left  to  us.  Macaulay  committed  two 
sins,  in  belittling  The  Viear  of  Wahefield ,  and  in  misconceiving 
the  nature  of  Boswell.  But  his  profoundest  error  was  when  he 
said  of  Johnson’s  Shakespeare ,  “It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless,  edition  of  any  great  classic.” 
It  is  still  indispensable  for  the  Shakesp('arean  student.  He  often 
vindicates  original  readings  ousted  by  the  conjectures  of  Pope  and 
Warburton.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  always  adhere 
to  his  excellent  principle  of  never  rejecting  a  reading  of  the  books, 
provided  it  has  a  meaning,  no  matter  how  plausible  or  elegant 
the  emendation,  or  how  great  an  improvement  in  the  sense. 
If  he  had  carried  his  theory  into  practice,  he  would  not  have 
admitted  into  his  text  Warburton’s  “being  a  God  kissing  carrion  ” 
for  “being  a  good-kissing  carrion”  in  Hamlet,  nor  Theobald’s 
“and  ’a  babbled  of  green  fields”  in  Henry  P.  One  Smith,  whom 
Johnson  quotes  in  his  edition,  has  thoroughly  vindicated  the 
original  reading  “on  a  table  of  green  fells  (fels),  that  is,  a 
shagreen  table  (pocket-book),  to  the  binding  of  which  was  fixed 
a  very  sharp  pin”:  to  this  Mrs.  Quickly  (with  her  characteristic 
superfluity  of  detail)  compares  the  nose  of  the  dying  Falstaff. 
Nor,  again,  would  he  have  adopted  in  Othello  Theobald’s  “Ay, 
there”  for  “I  here”  of  the  books.  Purged  of  the  conjecture  the 
passage  runs  :  — 
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“Patience I  [Aside]  Thou  young  and  rose-lipp’d  cherubim t 
I  here  look  grim  as  hell.” 

Othello  indignantly  repeats  the  word  “patience”  which  he  had 
used  a  few  lines  before,  then  glances  at  Desdemona,  who  is  on 
the  stage,  and  contrasts  (as  he  often  does)  her  fair  loveliness  with 
his  “sooty  ”  regards.  According  to  the  accepted  reading.  Patience 
is  personified  as  young  and  rose-lipp’d.  Surely  Patience  would 
be  a  woman  no  longer  young,  beautiful,  but  sombre,  sad,  and 
wan. 

The  character  of  Boswell  has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
attempt  of  Macaulay  to  represent  him  as  a  fool  is  universally 
discredited.  He  was  a  good  Latin  scholar.  Where  he  makes 
Johnson  say  petimus  damusque  ricissini  instead  of  peiiniusque 
damusqtie,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  false  quantity 
should  be  ascribed  to  Johnson  or  to  his  biographer.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Boswell  is  the  author  of  the  most  popular,  and  still 
most  widely  read,  book  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  style  is 
at  least  as  good  as  that  of  his  idol.  He  would  have  recoiled  from 
the  pedantry  of  such  expressions  as  “anfractuosities  of  the  mind,” 
“labefactation  of  principles.”  The  paradox  of  an  article  in  a 
recent  Quarterly  Bevieto  cannot  bo  entertained.  Boswell  w'as  an 
admirer  of  Johnson  “on  this  side  idolatry.”  He  elected  to  link  his 
hopes  of  immortality  with  the  table-talk  of  “the  sage”  ;  and  who 
can  say  that  he  has  failed  in  achieving  an  ambition  which  some 
may  call  ignoble,  but  few  will  deny  to  have  been  pardonable? 

The  Lwes  of  the  Poets  demanded  a  more  delicate  critical 
faculty  than  Johnson’s.  The  greatness  of  a  poem  depends  mainly 
on  two  qualifies.  One  is  the  depth  and  height  of  the  thought 
suggested,  with  its  corresponding  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The 
other  is  the  perfection  of  the  literary  execution.  In  both,  of  course, 
Shakespeare  was  supreme.  Among  his  successors  for  conjuring 
with  words  most  lovers  of  poetry  will  award  the  palm  to  Milton 
and  Tennyson,  though  in  the  judgment  of  some  Shelley  and  Keats 
may  challenge  their  primacy.  In  Johnson  we  have  a  critic  who 
dislikes  lyrical  measures,  who  does  not  set  much  store  by  the 
reach  of  thought  in  poetry,  and  who,  in  estimating  power  and 
degrees  of  literary  execution,  is  nearly  always  wrong. 

K.  Y.  Tyrrell. 


SOME  TALKS  WITH  ME.  EOOSEVELT. 


New;  York. 

“Mr.  Eoosevelt  wants  to  be  President  again,  and  all  he  does 
and  says  is  directed  towards  that  supreme  end.”  “Mr.  Eoosevelt 
regards  his  political  career,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  office-holding 
side  of  it,  as  definitely  closed,  and  will  never  again  be  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination.”  “Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  broken  with  President 
Taft  finally  and  completely,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  real 
leader  of  those  insurgent  Eepiiblicans  who  deplore  his  wishy- 
washy  policies  and  are  determined,  if  they  can,  to  prevent  his 
re-nomination  in  1912.”  “Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  President  Taft, 
after  a  period  of  estrangement,  are  coming  together  again,  and 
1912  will  find  them  speaking  and  fighting  from  the  same  plat¬ 
form.”  These  are  fair  samples  of  the  contradictions  to  which 
an  inquirer  into  American  politics  at  this  moment  finds  himself 
exposed.  Every  man  you  meet  seems  to  have  his  own  incon¬ 
trovertible  opinion  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  his  views  and  his 
future;  and  no  two  men  agree.  That  he  is  “down  and  out,” 
a  spent  political  force,  who  has  forfeited  the  dignity  of  an  ex- 
President  in  a  wild  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  his 
influence,  who  has  broken  wdth  his  own  wanton  hands  the  halo 
of  invulnerability  that  surrounded  him,  and  is  now  of  no  more 
account  than  a  dozen  other  leaders,  is  the  faith  of  one  school. 
That  the  setback  he  received  last  November  was  only  temporary, 
was,  indeed,  more  apparent  than  real;  that  his  hold  over  the 
Par  West  is  still  as  great  as  ever ;  that  while  he  is  w^eaker  than 
he  was  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South,  he  has  lost  no  ground 
that  cannot  and  will  not  be  regained,  and  that  in  or  out  of  the 
White  House  he  will  remain,  as  long  as  he  lives,  by  far  the 
most  vital  and  commanding  figure  in  American  public  life — that 
is  equally  the  faith  of  the  other  school.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  ob¬ 
vious,  and  that  is  that  America  as  a  whole  has  not  lost  its  interest 
in  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  Sooner  or  later,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  one  finds  oneself,  and  in  whatever  company,  the  con¬ 
versation  drifts  round  to  him,  finding  in  his  character,  his  acts, 
his  intentions,  and  his  possibilities  a  series  of  inexhaustible  topics. 
But  you  have  to  mix  with  the  people  and  get  away  from  the 
Eastern  States  to  realise  the  existence,  let  alone  the  magnitude, 
of  this  popular  concern  in  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  present  and  future. 
The  East,  and  Wall  Street  especially,  still  honours  him  with  a 
quite  distinctive  hatred,  and  the  New  York  Press  practically 
boycotts  bim.  There  was  a  curious  instance  of  this  a  few  weeks 
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ago.  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  in  the  middle  of  April  from  a  six 
weeks’  tour  through  the  South  and  West.  He  addressed  gigantic 
audiences ;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  old  enthusiasm. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  at  the  time,  and  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  the  States  through  which  he  w'as  travel¬ 
ling  assured  me  that  even  at  the  height  of  his  Presidential 
popularity  he  had  never  been  more  splendidly  welcomed.  Yet 
of  all  this  the  East  heard  nothing.  A  few  brief  paragraphs  on 
an  inner  page  were  all  that  the  New  York  papers  thought  it 
worth  while  to  devote  to  the  ex-President’s  trip.  It  may  have 
been  accident ;  it  may  have  been  a  deliberate  policy  of  suppres¬ 
sion  ;  it  may  have  been  merely  one  more  sign  of  the  incurable 
indifference  of  the  East  to  wdiatever  is  happening  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  In  any  case,  as  a  picture  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  position 
in  the  country,  its  effect  was  nothing  less  than  a  travesty. 

In  the  past  four  months  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  the  ex- 
President  several  times,  in  his  office  at  the  Outlook,  where,  no 
doubt,  he  is  learning  how  much  easier  it  is  to  govern  a  country 
as  a  journalist  than  he  ever  found  it  to  be  as  President,  at 
luncheons  of  the  editorial  staff — bi-weekly  affairs,  with  himself 
in  the  chair,  and  a  varied  array  of  guests,  each  one  of  them  an 
expert  or  notability  of  some  sort — and,  best  of  all,  in  his  own 
home  at  Oyster  Bay.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible,  is  a  shade  more  Rooseveltian,  and  therefore 
a  shade  more  delightful  than  anywdiere  else.  His  expansiveness 
and  exuberance ;  his  full ,  rich  stream  of  anecdote  and  comment ; 
his  copiousness  and  variety,  the  infectiousness  and  humour  and 
picturesqueness  that  make  him  at  all  times  one  of  the  most 
enthralling  of  companions,  seem  to  take  on  a  freer,  franker, 
and  more  spontaneous  range  than  ever  beneath  the  genial  mellow^- 
ness  of  his  own  roof-tree.  One  could  not  wish  for  a  host  who 
was  more  entertaining  or  with  so  little  effort,  or  one  who  poured 
himself  with  such  a  challenging  rush  into  the  theme  of  the 
moment,  or  reacted  so  instantaneously  to  the  interests  and  tem¬ 
peraments  of  his  guests.  It  was  sheer  stimulus  to  accompany 
him  on  the  round  of  his  household  treasures,  and  to  hear  the 
sharp  fire  of  explanation,  criticism  and  reminiscence  which  each 
one  of  them  provoked.  Whatever  it  w'as,  a  present  or  a  letter 
from  some  reigning  Sovereign,  a  bronze  by  Remington,  a  shoot¬ 
ing  trophy,  a  book,  a  picture  or  a  portrait,  the  Colonel  pounced 
upon  it  with  the  same  vivid  exhilaration,  and  dashed  off  some 
pertinent,  impressionistic  commentary.  At  one  moment  he  was 
recalling  his  tramp  wdth  Sir  Edward  Grey  last  summer  through 
the  New  Forest,  and  extolling  the  song  of  the  English  blackbird. 
.At  another  he  was  gleefully  recounting  his  telegraphic  duel  with 
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Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  the  editor  of  Punch.  At  a  third  he  was 
talking  Cuban  politics,  or  expounding  the  practical  philosophy 
of  good  roads,  or  defending  St.  Gaudens’  statue  of  Si'entian 
against  Mr.  Henry  James’s  criticisms,  or  justifying  the  p  <ition 
of  the  paws  of  Landseer’s  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square  at  true  Loth 
to  nature  and  to  art,  or  eulogising  the  perfect  taste  and  sen  e 
of  proportion  of  the  French  on  all  public  occasions  and  contrasting 
it  with  some  of  his  experiences  in  his  own  country.  From  that 
he  would  switch  olT  to  display,  with  a  satisfaction  it  was  good 
to  watch,  the  miniature  of  John  Hampden  which  King  Edward 
sent  him  from  the  Windsor  collection,  dwelling  on  the  fine  instinct 
which  prompted  the  choice  of  such  a  present,  and  comparing 
it  with  other  gifts  from  other  monarchs,  from  one  in  particular, 
that  showed  by  no  means  the  same  happy  sense  of  selection,  and 
that  seemed,  indei'd,  rather  meant  to  advertise  the  giver  than 
to  please  the  recipituit.  The  sight  of  Emperor  Menelik’s  Psalter 
sent  him  off  hot-foot  to  Abyssinia.  The  next  moment  he  was 
unfolding  a  letter  from  the  late  Dowager  Empress  of  China,  a 
letter,  he  jubilantly  declared,  of  far  too  intimate  a  character  for 
him  to  show  to  Mrs.  Koosevelt.  Trevelyan’s  “American  Revolu¬ 
tion”  started  him  off  on  a  vein  of  literary  and  historical  criticism. 
A  bundle  of  photographs  of  the  Kaiser  and  himself  at  the  (u-rman 
manoeuvres,  ('ach  with  some  humorous,  complimentary  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  Kaiser’s  hand,  led  to  a  character-sketch  of  that  sedulous 
Sovereign  which  lackc'd  nothing  in  friendly  pungency.  But  above 
all  it  was  on  America  ;  on  American  men  and  politics ;  on  the 
events  of  his  own  Presidency ;  on  his  course  of  action  since  he 
returned  from  Europe  and  Africa  ;  and  on  his  present  and  future 
attitude  towards  parties,  that  he  held  forth  most  freely.  It  was 
an  express  understanding  between  us  that  I  should  not  quote 
him.  It  was  also,  T  think,  an  implied  understanding  that  in 
reproducing  the  substance  of  our  talks  I  should  omit  his  major 
indiscretions.  I  wish,  tlu'rcffore,  to  make  it  clear  that  for  what 
follows,  even  though  T  shall  he  using  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
ex-President’s  ipsissimn  verba,  I,  and  I  alone,  am  to  be  held 
responsible. 

In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not,  and 
does  not  expect  to  be,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  feels 
he  has  had  his  fair  share  of  office,  has  done  some  pretty  big  things 
— starting  th(‘  Panama  Canal,  reorganising  Ran  Domingo,  and 
sending  the  fleet  round  the  world,  are  the  achievements  he  looks 
hack  upon  with  the  greatest  pride — and  has  written  his  name 
deep  on  American  history.  Nobody  can  accuse  him — he  cannot 
even  accuse  himself — of  having  shirked  the  call  of  public  duty. 
He  has  built  up  a  monument  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed ;  after 
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eight  years  in  the  White  House  he  can  fairly  claim  that  he  has 
done  a  good  day’s  work.  His  record  stands,  and  he  is  willing 
to  be  judged  by  it.  If  he  w^ere  ten  years  younger  and  had  never 
been  President,  the  White  House  would  inevitably  be  his 
dominating  objective.  As  it  is,  he  is  conscious  of  no  need  to 
apologise  for  not  hankering  to  return  to  it.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  interests  that  his  absorption  in  politics  during  the  past  decade 
has  compelled  him  to  drop,  and  he  relishes  the  prospect  of  taking 
them  up  again.  He  is  supremely  happy  in  his  home  life;  he 
thoroughly  enjoys  his  journalistic  work ;  and  while  he  has  no 
intention  of  retiring  from  public  life,  and  admits  his  constitutional 
inability  to  do  the  one  thing  that  an  ex-President  is  expected 
to  do — that  is,  to  set  up  as  a  Sage — he  is  quite  content  to  hold 
a  position  below  that  of  the  first  in  the  land.  Indeed,  the  thought 
of  becoming  a  Presidential  candidate  of  the  common  type,  hunting 
up  delegates,  manmuvring  for  a  nomination,  conciliating  A  with 
the  promise  of  an  Embassy  if  he  will  swing  the  delegates  from 
some  anonymous  State  over  to  his  side,  rewarding  B  with  a 
Cabinet  post  for  his  services  in  “getting  in  the  vote,”  playing, 
in  short,  the  petty,  hackneyed,  political  game — all  this  has  less 
than  no  attraction  for  the  Roosevelt  of  to-day.  He  feels  he  has 
got  beyond  that  stage.  In  the  same  way,  to  be  President  again 
does  not  appeal  to  him,  if  being  President  means  that  he  is  once 
more  to  be  occupied  with  the  wearisome  bartering  of  patronage 
for  legislative  support,  the  endless  deals  and  accommodations,  the 
necessity  of  “placating”  this  Senator  and  that,  and  the  whole 
stale,  trivial  routine.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  through  that  mill, 
and  has  no  desire  and  no  ambition  to  go  through  it  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  does  not  feel  himself  in  any  way  debarred  from 
accepting  another  nomination.  But  the  nomination,  I  gather — 
though  he  is  the  last  man  to  put  it  so  abruptly — must  seek  him  ; 
he  will  not  seek  it.  If  some  great  national  crisis  w^ere  to  arise, 
and  the  American  people  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  could  handle  it  to  their  satisfaction;  if  some 
big  job  were  clamouring  to  be  done,  and  popular  opinion  pointed 
unmistakably  and  overwhelmingly  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  man 
to  do  it,  then  the  ex-President  would  be  willing  to  enter  the  race 
for  the  White  House  once  more.  But  it  must  be  a  national  and 
not  merely  a  party  emergency.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  again 
accept  another  nomination  merely  to  get  the  Republicans  out 
of  a  hole,  or  save  them  from  being  pushed  into  one.  Only  a 
call  from  practically  the  whole  country  will  again  drag  him  into 
the  Presidential  arena,  and  the  prospects  of  such  a  call  coming 
to  him  he  regards,  not,  indeed,  as  inconceivable  or  impossible, 
but  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
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That  I  believe  to  be  an  accurate  reprcc  *  ..  t  \  Koose- 

velt’s  present  attitude.  How  far  events  n.  },.  i  .  -nodify 
it,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  foresee.  Hv  ■  .r  that 

his  hold  over  the  American  people  is  not  all  .  ^  'a;--  nd 

that  at  the  last  election  he  was  beaten  as  he  expecU  i  -  •  .m.  > 

He  recognises,  too,  the  necessity  of  every  public  :i  ;• 
within  the  limits  of  his  power,  and  of  not  pretendi'i,  . 
can  do  in  the  days  of  his  diminished  influence,  all  thoT  :i  '. 
before  he  had  known  defeat.  And  with  these  maxims  - 
mind,  looking  back  over  his  whole  political  career,  and  remen 
ing  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  for  putting  a  man  on  a  pedestal 
at  one  moment  and  underneath  it  the  next,  his  chief  emotion 
is  one  of  philosophical  surprise,  not  that  his  influence  should  have 
waned,  but  that  it  should  have  lasted  so  long.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  repent  the  course  he  adopted  on  his  return  to  America 
last  year.  Had  he  been  thinking  merely  of  his  personal  jxilitical 
fortunes,  he  would  have  stayed  away  from  the  United  States 
altogether.  He  would  have  done  what  his  friends  advised  him 
to  do,  have  prolonged  his  tour  for  another  year  or  so,  have  visited 
India  and  the  Far  Fjast,  and  have  returned  to  the  Ignited  States 
to  find  himself  hailed  as  the  only  man  who  could  sta\'e  off  the 
electoral  catastrophe  that,  to  all  appearances,  awaits  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  1912.  That  would  have  been  the  shrewd  game ;  no  one 
was  more  clearly  aware  of  how  shrewd  and  how  profitable  it  would 
have  been  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  he  would  not  lend  himself 
to  it.  Its  allurements  were  all  overborne  and  cancelled  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  ex-President  wished  to  be  home  again.  And, 
being  home  again,  finding  the  Republican  party  which  he  had 
committed  to  his  successor  in  the  full  flush  of  strength  and 
victory  now  broken  and  discredited,  his  policies  disregarded,  and 
his  friends  out  of  favour  with  the  Administration  and  without  a 
leader,  and  finding  also  a  clear  call  from  his  own  State  to  fight  for 
political  purity  and  popular  rule,  he  plunged,  as  he  could  not  help 
doing,  into  the  thick  of  the  struggle.  Like  Peary  at  the  Pole,  there 
was  only  one  path  open  to  him,  and  he  took  it.  But  it  w^as  a  path 
beset  with  pitfalls  and  misunderstandings.  The  Republican 
Insurgents  could  not  understand  why  he  did  not  come  out  with 
a  flat-footed  repudiation  of  Mr.  Taft  and  all  his  works.  Mr.  Taft’s 
friends  charged  him  with  disloyalty  and  ingratitude,  because  he 
found  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  the  President’s  favour.  The 
Fjast  thought  him  a  revolutionary,  and  the  West  a  rather  timid 
Conservative.  Even  to-day  the  situation  is  not  essentially 
different.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still  frankly  disappointed  in  Mr.  Taft 
He  chose  him  for  the  Presidency  not  as  the  ideally  best  man,  but 
as  the  best  man  available.  He  knew  too  much  of  human  nature 
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and  of  politics  io  expect  gratitude  from  Mr.  Taft,  but  he  did  at 
least  look  for  certain  continuity  both  in  policy  and  in  personnel. 
In  neither  respect  has  he  been  gratified.  Both  the  Eoosevelt 
Cabinet  and  the  Roosevelt  policies  have  been  abandoned,  and 
Mr.  Taft’s  whole  conduct  of  his  office  has  forced  the  ex-President 
to  confess  to  a  decided  error  of  judgment  in  selecting  him  as 
his  successor.  But  while  he  owns  to  having  been  mistaken  in 
Mr.  Taft,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  his  Cabinet  and  his  policy, 
and  regards  him,  like  the  rest  of  America,  as  a  perplexing  failure, 
hi  is  not  to  be  reckoned  an  anti-Taft  man.  Whenever  he  finds 
anything  in  the  President’s  programme  that  he  can  sincerely 
support,  he  supports  it.  Thus  he  has  publicly  approved 
Mr.  Taft’s  action  in  promoting  reciprocity,  in  creating  a  Tariff 
Board,  in  furthering  arbitration,  and  in  dispatching  American 
troops  to  the  Mexican  border.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  always  worth 
remembering,  is  a  good  Republican,  and  party  sentiment  and 
loyalty  operate  upon  him  as  powerfully  as  ever.  It  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that,  although  in  close  touch  and  agreement  with 
the  Republican  insurgents  and  wdth  most  of  their  programme, 
he  has  declined  to  join  the  League  they  have  founded,  or  to  put 
himself  forward  as  their  leader.  The  average  American,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  accustomed  to  labelling  all  politicians  either  black  or 
white,  finds  some  difficulty  in  defining  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  precise 
position — a  position  which  to  ISIr.  Roosevelt  himself  seems  sim¬ 
plicity  itself. 

But,  indeed,  no  American  of  any  political  activity,  earnestness 
and  intelligence  can  be  surprised  nowadays  if  his  countrymen — 
who  talk  more  of  politics  and  understand  them  less  than  any 
people  on  earth ,  unless  it  be  the  Greeks — fail  to  classify  him  with 
the  old  categorical  certainty.  For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
there  has  been  going  on  a  vast  process  of  transformation  and 
readjustment  in  the  whole  spirit  and  structure  of  American 
politics.  That  process  still  continues.  It  has  not  yet  come,  it 
may  never  come ,  to  a  decisive  and  tangible  head ;  its  chief  fruit 
so  far  is  to  have  brought  about  a  period  of  universal  uncertainty 
and  distraction.  The  outstanding  fact  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Presi¬ 
dency  was  that  he  was  the  means  of  launching  issues  that  appealed 
more  to  men’s  fundamental  opinions  about  society  and  economics 
than  to  their  party  affiliations.  His  policy  of  the  “square  deal,” 
when  applied,  as  he  applied  it.  to  the  Trusts,  the  railroads,  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  the  public 
control  of  whatever  was  excessive  and  against  the  common  w’eal 
in  the  powers  of  organised  wealth,  and  the  extraction  from  the 
millionaire  by  income  and  inheritance  taxes  of  a  fair  return  for 
the  wealth  he  had  been  enabled  to  amass  and  for  the  security  it 
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employed,  was  a  policy  that  cut  clean  across  the  traditional  lines 
of  party  division.  It  fitted  in  with  none  of  the  old  formulae  and 
catchwords;  it  rendered  them,  in  fact,  meaningless.  It  was  a 
national  and  not  in  any  sense  a  factional  policy ;  not  a  movement 
of  Eepublicans  against  Democrats,  but  of  the  people  against 
plutocracy  and  privilege.  Those  who  opposed  Eooseveltism  did 
so  not  as  Eepublicans  or  Democrats,  but  simply  as  Conservatives 
speaking  the  universal  language  of  Conservatism.  Those  who 
favoured  it  did  so  as  Eadicals  sans  phrase.  But  the  injection  of 
these  wdder  issues  into  the  cast-iron  system  of  American  party 
governjnent,  the  effort  to  make  democracy  a  reality,  to  think 
continentally,  to  subordinate  sections,  parties,  and  “politics” 
to  the  common  welfare,  and  to  make  an  end  of  Privilege  in  all 
the  innumerable  forms  in  which  privilege  bestrides  the  United 
States,  has  inevitably  played  havoc  with  the  established  and 
highly  artificial  arrangements  of  the  party  system.  In  the 
America  of  to-day  you  are  either  for  Privilege  or  against  it ; 
and  whether  you  are  for  or  against  it  depends  not  at  all  on  whether 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  5murself  a  Eepublican  or 
a  Democrat.  There  are  Eepublican  Conservatives  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Conservatives,  Eepublican  Eadicals  and  Democratic 
Eadicals.  But  neither  party,  as  a  party,  has  yet  wheeled  round 
to  face  squarely  and  sincerely  the  novel  problems  that  have  been 
propounded  to  the  people.  Each  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  secret 
process  of  dissolution  and  realignment,  but  the  results  of  that 
process  are  not  yet  reducible  to  set  terms.  The  old  names  are 
still  preserved,  though  the  efficacy  is  gone  from  them  ;  the  fighting 
is  still  done  under  the  old  insignia,  though  everybody  is  aware 
they  have  lost  their  pristine  virtue ;  the  elections  are  still  con¬ 
tested  by  Eepublicans  on  the  one  side  and  Democrats  on  the 
other,  though  wffiat  a  Eepublican  is  and  what  a  Democrat  is 
no  one  can  say.  But  beneath  this  stubborn  jiersistence  of  the 
accustomed  forms  and  battle-cries,  revolution  proceeds  apace. 
The  Conservatives  in  the  Eepublican  party  are  far  more  nearly 
allied  in  sympathies  and  policy  to  the  Conservatives  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  than  to  the  Eadicals  or  Progressives  in  their  own 
ranks  ;  and  the  Eadicals  in  both  camps,  w'hile  separated  by  habit 
and  the  memories  of  old  combats  and  the  factitious  interposition 
of  accustomed  loyalties,  feel  in  reality  a  far  stronger  affinity  with 
one  another  than  with  the  less  advanced  members  of  their  own 
organisation.  The  end  of  it  all  one  cannot  pretend  to  foresee ; 
the  size  of  the  country,  the  enormous  expense  that  would  be 
involved,  the  almost  abject  and  wholly  comical  slavery  of  the 
average  American  to  party  shibboleths,  and  the  strength  of  the 
existing  organisations  themselves,  rendering  the  natural  outcome 
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— the  formation,  I  mean,  of  a  new  party — well-nigh  impossible. 
It  is  probable  that  for  many  years  to  come  American  politics  will 
continue  to  wear  their  present  aspect  of  drift  and  transition, 
pointed  by  occasional  secession,  by  sudden  alliances,  and  the 
emergence  in  Congress  of  unlooked-for  and  strangely  assorted 
groups. 

All  this  makes  it  hopeless  for  any  thinking  American  to-day 
to  define  himself  without  further  qualification  as  a  Eepublican 
or  a  Democrat.  And  the  confusion  thus  engendered  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty  years  the 
Democratic  party  is  in  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  possesses  a  powerful  though  not  a  controlling  representation 
in  the  Senate,  and  has  every  hope  of  carrying  the  Presidential 
election  sixteen  months  hence.  The  American  Democrats, 
indeed,  are  in  very  much  the  same  position  as  the  English 
Liberals  of  1906.  They  have  come  into  power  not  because  the 
country  has  any  particular  confidence  in  them ,  but  simply  because 
it  has  lost  confidence  in  their  opponents.  Like  the  Liberals  of 
five  years  ago,  they  have  to  unmake  a  reputation  for  bad  political 
generalship,  for  quarrelsomeness,  for  a  hysterical  extremism  in 
the  choice  and  adoption  of  policies.  They  have  to  prove  that  they 
are  really  and  at  last  “safe  and  sane,”  fit  to  administer  the 
country’s  affairs,  a  party  that  knows  its  own  mind.  They  are 
still  to  a  very  great  extent  on  trial,  narrowly  and  almost  vindic¬ 
tively  watched  by  the  very  men  who  placed  them  in  power,  and 
amply  conscious  that  a  single  false  step  will  revive  the  old 
suspicion  that  they  are  incurably  smitten  with  an  incapacity 
for  government.  But,  like  the  English  Liberals  in  1906,  they 
have  thus  far  disappointed  their  foes  and  amazed  and  delighted 
their  friends.  Their  leadership  has  been  unimpeachable,  and 
the  fortune  of  events  has  put  them  in  the  happy  position  of  finding 
that  common  sense,  party  advantage,  and  national  welfare  unite 
in  shaping  their  Congressional  tactics.  In  their  attitude  towards, 
and  their  action  on,  such  crucial  questions  as  Tariff  reduction, 
Canadian  reciprocity,  and  the  Mexican  imbroglio  they  have 
shown  shrewdness,  courage,  and  restraint;  and  while  their  diffi¬ 
culties  are  far  from  being  over,  and  while  the  country  is  at  present 
too  much  bewildered  by  tlie  spectacle  of  Democratic  sanity  and 
efficiency  to  believe  it  c.an  last,  the  Democrats,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  are  right  in  feeling  that  the  tide  at  last  is  with  them  and 
that  only  some  totally  abnormal  development  can  forestall  a 
Democratic  victory  in  1912.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the 
candidate  they  are  to  put  forward  has  an  importance  that  it  has 
lacked  for  the  past  twelve  years;  and,  naturally,  when  the  choice 
of  a  standard-bearer  is  regarded  as  all  but  tantamount  to  his 
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election,  there  is  an  extra  keenness  to  secure  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Bryan  feels  that  he  ought  to  have  it.  But  he  also  knows 
that  he  cannot  get  it.  At  the  same  time  his  power,  for  obstruc¬ 
tion  at  any  rate,  remains  considerable,  and  any  man  whom  he 
openly  opposes  may  have  a  hard  fight  to  win  the  endorsement  of 
the  Convention.  Such  a  man  is  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  an 
engaging,  popular  and  succ(‘ssful  Governor,  but  an  ex-member 
of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Cabinet  and  the  very  type  of  that  straiter- 
laced,  more  conservative  school  that  Mr.  Cleveland  represented 
and  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  always  warred  on  implacably.  To 
compass  the  defeat  of  Governor  Harmon’s  candidature  may,  I 
think,  be  said  for  the  moment  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
political  existence.  To  do  it  he  will  have  to  espouse  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  some  other  leader ;  and  there  are  at  present  only  two 
other  men  in  the  Democratic  ranks  whom  the  average  American 
can  be  brought  to  regard  as  Presidential  possibilities.  One  of 
these  is  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  who  is  leading  the  party  in  Congress  with  unmistak¬ 
able  masterfulness  and  effect,  but  whose  reputation,  so  far,  is 
rather  Congressional  than  national.  The  other  is  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  ex-President  of  Princeton  University,  who  was 
elected  last  November  to  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey,  and 
who  in  the  past  six  months  has  worked  what  is  hardly  less  than 
a  revolution  in  the  politics  of  his  State.  My  view  is  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  decidedly  ahead  of  all  his  competitors,  and  that  his 
union  of  practicality,  eloquence,  fearlessness,  and  a  high,  dis¬ 
passionate  and  thoughtful  sincerity  have  not  only  profoundly 
impressed  the  country,  but  mark  him  out  as  the  man  who  is 
destined  to  lead  his  party  out  of  tlie  wilderness.  All  present 
appearances  point  to  his  adoption  next  year  as  the  Democratic 
candidate.  That  Mr.  Taft,  though  not  without  strong  opposition 
from  the  Progressive  section  of  his  jiarty,  will  receive  the 
Pepublican  nomination  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  certain. 
It  is  typical  of  the  complex  upheaval  that  is  going  on  in  American 
politics  that  a  Pepublican  of  Mr.  Poosevelt’s  views,  confronted 
with  the  alttTuative  of  supporting  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson, 
would  probably  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  vote.  On 
pretty  nearly  every  important  issue  Mr.  Poosevelt,  I  should 
judge,  is  in  closer  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wilson  than  with  Mr.  Taft, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  men’s  records  might,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  induce  him  to  think  that,  as  an  instrument  for  carrying 
out  Progressive  policies.  Mr.  Wilson  would  bo  far  more  effective 
and  dependable  than  Mr.  Taft.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that,  even  if  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Taft  prove  to  be  the  opposing 
candidates  in  1912,  Mr.  Poosevelt  will  support  the  former  rather 
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than  the  latter.  Party  loyalty  is  a  strong  factor  in  his  com¬ 
position,  and  from  the  moment  when  he  worked  and  voted  for 
Mr.  Blaine’s  candidature  for  the  Presidency,  after  vehemently 
opposing  his  nomination,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  never  rejected  the 
choice  of  his  party.  Politics,  it  is  true,  were  simpler  in  the 
’eighties  than  they  are  to-day,  and  for  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  as  for  all 
Americans,  it  is  undoubtedly  becoming  a  question  how  far  the 
automatic  subscription  to  the  programme  and  candidates  of  any 
one  party  can  be  made  to  square  with  the  effective  advancement 
of  reforms  that  are  national  in  scope  and  character.  None  the 
less,  for  an  ex-President  to  break  with  his  party  would  involve 
a  tremendous  wrench,  and  one  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  as  yet  hardly 
even  contemplates.  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  friends,  however,  being  less 
committed  by  past  responsibilities,  are  freer  to  do  as  they  think 
best ;  and  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Wilson  being  brought  forward  as 
the  Democratic  nominee,  I  am  convinced  that  many  thousands 
of  Eepublicans,  and  among  them  those  who  were,  and  are,  and 
will  remain,  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  most  ardent  followers,  would  vote 
for  him  in  preference  to  Mr.  Taft,  even  though  the  ex-President 
himself  were  to  sacrifice  his  personal  predilections  to  his  sense 
of  party  loyalty. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  these  and  similar  questions  of  domestic 
politics  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Eoosevelt  hold  forth  of  late.  Every 
now  and  then  our  talk  would  turn  to  Anglo-American  relations, 
to  the  Anglo-German  situation,  to  Ireland  and  to  Japan;  and 
some  of  his  obiter  dicta  under  these  heads  were  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  holds  that  there  cannot  be  as 
full  and  fair  a  friendship  as  there  might  be  and  should  be  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  so  long  as  the  Irish  question 
remains  unsettled.  No  one,  I  imagine,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  American  people  could  say  otherwise.  The  ex-President 
is,  if  anything,  a  better  friend  of  Great  Britain  after  his 
African  and  European  wanderings  than  he  was  before  them ; 
he  welcomes  everything  that  draws  the  two  peoples  and  the  two 
Governments  closer  together ;  and  it  is  as  our  admirer  and  well- 
wisher  that  he  points  to  Ireland  as  a  barrier  which,  until  it  is 
removed,  must  always  prevent  a  complete  Anglo-American  under¬ 
standing.  By  understanding  I  do  not  mean  an  alliance. 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  none  of  his  countrymen’s  usual  aversion  to 
considering  even  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  entering 
into  a  formal  alliance.  But  so  far  as  he  can  read  the  signs  of 
the  political  sky,  there  is  no  present  necessity  for  England  and 
America  to  conclude  any  such  compact.  He  does  not  anticipate 
an  attack  on  either  country  from  any  quarter.  The  “inevitable  ” 
Anglo-German  clash  does  not  appear  inevitable  to  him,  if  only 
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because,  as  he  reads  history,  the  Germans  are  not  apt  to  go  into 
a  conflict  with  the  odds  against  them.  So  long  as  Great  Britain 
is  able  to  concentrate  her  main  naval  strength  in  the  North  Sea 
and  in  European  waters,  peace,  in  his  judgment,  is  more  probable 
than  war.  Similarly  he  derides  the  notion  of  a  Japanese- 
American  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  recognise  in 
a  German- Japanese  Alliance  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Such  a  development,  he  believes,  would  make  all 
2\mericans  realise,  as  he  himself  realises,  that  the  United  States 
has  no  greater  external  interest,  political,  strategic  or  commer¬ 
cial,  than  that  the  British  Empire  and  the  British  Navy  should 
remain  as  they  are  to-day. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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Taxgiek,  1905;  Casablanca,  1908;  Agadir,  1911:  three  crucial 
Franco-German,  especially  three  crucial  French,  times  and 
places.  Germany  intended  them  to  be  crucial  for  France  and 
they  all  were ;  hut  they  were  not  crucial  for  France  at  all  in  the 
way  Germany  intended  them  to  be.  The  first  time  and  place 
meant  much  for  Germany,  hut  not  half  as  much  as  their  con¬ 
sequences,  the  second,  meant  for  France;  and  perhaps  the  third 
mean  yet  more.  Tangier,  1905,  cost  France  dear,  but  Casablanca, 
1908,  was  worth  the  price,  and  Agadir,  1911,  proves  that  Casa¬ 
blanca,  1908,  is  beginning  to  pay. 

Germany’s  blow  at  the  entente  eordiale  sealed  it  instead  of 
breaking  it,  but  humbled  France.  The  second  blow  she  aimed  at 
^  France  alone  in  1908  recoiled  upon  herself ;  that  is  why  we  hear 
so  little  about  it.  The  third  blow  she  aimed  last  month  has  not 
taken  effect.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  a  very  different  France 
she  was  trying  to  hit,  and  she  has  partly  herself  to  thank  if  the 
France  of  the  last  three  years,  and  the  Franco-German  relations 
of  the  last  three  years,  are  not  at  all  that  and  those  of  1905. 
Incidentally,  and  in  the  interval,  Germany  gave  Russia  one  in  the 
eye,  and  us  a  pretty  left-hander  in  the  ribs,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  about  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  neither  affected 
France,  which  had  carefully  kept  out  of  the  discussion.  France 
had,  indeed,  shortly  before — half  an  hour  before  King  Edward 
I  visited  Berlin  officially  in  February,  1909 — signed  with  Germany 
about  Morocco  one  of  those  pleasant  little  “agreements,”  which 
serve  in  German  “real  politics”  just  to  fill  up  agreeably  the 
intervals  between  blows. 

No  one  who  saw  the  fall  of  M.  Delcass^  in  June,  1905,  will 
ever  forget  it.  The  sight  was  not  a  pretty  one,  nor  picturesque  ; 
it  did  not  attain  to  the  tragic,  and  it  was  dramatic  without 
beauty ;  but  we  will  not  forget  it.  The  heaven-sent  Foreign 
Secretary,  as  he  had  been  for  years,  fell  heavily,  but  he  was  not 
nobly  thrown,  and  his  country  took  exactly  five  years,  to  July, 
1910,  to  forgive  itself  for  the  miserable  figure  it  cut  when  it  kicked 
him  out.  Kicked  out  he  was,  with  savage  and  shabby  temper,  the 
temper  of  mean,  small  boys,  who  pay  out  one  of  themselves  for 
the  big  boy’s  bullying.  Any  stick  served  to  beat  him  with,  any 
stone  to  cast  at  him ;  every  political  party  stamped  on  him,  each 
for  different  and  mostly  contrary  reasons  ;  he  was  hounded  out  for 
a  jingo  by  Socialists,  and  for  a  false  Frenchman  by  Nationalists, 
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and  of  all  the  French  Press  only  the  Journal  des  Debats  threw  a 
pitying  good  word  at  him.  When  the  Kaiser  landed  blandly  in 
Morocco,  some  French  patriots  said  that  M.  Delcasse  had  sold 
France  since  Fashoda  to  England,  others  that  it  was  he  who 
had  humbled  France  before  Germany,  yet  others  that  he  had 
further  betrayed  his  country  by  a  long  stealthy  undermining  of 
the  Kussian  alliance,  and  all  that  he  was  an  anti-patriot ;  Socialists 
said  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  country  to  a  mad  anti-German 
policy,  that  this  was  only  of  a  piece  with  his  scandalous  Russian 
bias  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  that  in  his  hands  the  entente 
cordiale  had  become  a  torch  of  discord,  and  that,  in  short,  he  was 
a  dangerous  Chauvin.  Turn  him  out,  was  the  sum  of  every 
argument.  While  everyone  alleged  contradictory  reasons  for 
agreeing  to  that,  no  one  confessed  to  the  real  reason;  but  there 
was  no  need  of  confession,  it  was  written  on  the  facts  and  on 
faces. 

The  Kaiser  turned  a  condemning  thumb,  and  M.  Delcasse  was 
done  for;  it  was  no  good  looking  round,  there  was  no  help  any¬ 
where.  They  were  all  too  terrified  for  their  own  skins,  and  all 
too  joyful  to  be  saved  by  the  slaughter  of  a  Foreign  Minister.  It 
would  be  mistaken  kindness,  especially  now,  not  to  remind 
France  that  she  was  in  abject  fear  in  1905.  She  had  never  had 
such  a  scare  before  under  the  Third  Republic.  All  Paris  shivered, 
politicians  filled  Parliamentary  lobbies  with  frightened  faces  and 
tremulous  whispers,  cafes  bleated  in  agonised  squeals  as  if  the 
end  of  the  world  had  been  near,  and  in  drawing-rooms  there  was 
nothing  but  wringing  of  hands  and  lamentation.  The  foreigner 
moved  among  all  this  moaning  amazed  ;  he  could  hardly  venture 
to  suggest  that  France  was  not  done  for,  since  she  herself  was 
so  sure  that  she  was.  The  military  world,  while  naturally  saying 
little,  looked  fearful,  and  the  look  was  quite  enough.  But  there 
was  just  one  hope — rend  Delcasse ;  and  all  fell  upon  him  to  save 
their  own  skins.  He  was  not  allowed  a  word  in  his  own  defence  ; 
if  he  had  tried  to  speak,  he  would  have  been  howled  down  with 
cries  of  terror.  He  dropped,  and  France  breathed  again.  She 
had  done  the  German  Emperor’s  bidding ;  she  craved  his  satis¬ 
faction. 

Three  years  and  five  months  later,  over  the  Foreign  Legion 
affair  at  Casablanca,  when,  troopers  of  the  Legion  having  been 
encouraged  to  desert  from  the  corps  by  German  official  representa¬ 
tives,  a  broil  broke  out  between  the  latter  and  French  officials 
and  officers,  the  German  Government,  having  been  asked  by  the 
French  for  an  explanation,  demanded  an  apology ;  the  French 
Government  refused  an  apology,  whereupon  the  German  gave 
the  required  explanation — quantum  mufatus.  France  had 
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changed  also.  If  those  who  watched  M.  Delcasse’s  fall  will  not 
forget  it,  another  picture,  of  November,  1908,  will  not  be  more 
easily  forgotten.  “War?”  public  opinion  cried  terror-stricken 
in  June,  1905,  and  the  country  trembled.  “War,  indeed?”  said 
public  opinion  in  November,  1908.  “E/i  bien,  it  wdll  be  war,” 
and  the  country  went  about  its  business  as  usual.  There  was 
peace,  not  war,  in  both  cases,  but  it  was  a  different  sort  of  peace 
then  from  now,  for  France  and  for  Germany  as  well.  The 
astonishment  of  Germany,  when  the  second  and  different  peace 
was  made,  was  perhaps  not  greater  than  the  surprise  of  France 
to  find  how  easily  the  trick  was  done.  Having  learnt  how  to 
do  it,  she  will  do  it  again,  should  the  occasion  arise.  It  was 
done  so  easily  that  she  has  privately  been  w'ondering  ever  since 
why  in  this  generation  she  had  never  done  it  before.  For  two 
days  the  country  felt  itself  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  its  old  foe 
of  thirty-eight  years  before,  and  stood  quite  ready  to  plunge. 
The  broil  at  Casablanca  over  deserters  from  the  Foreign  Legion 
appeared  to  have  been  relegated  to  negotiations  in  the  Chanceries, 
that  is  to  say,  forgotten,  when  it  w'as  suddenly  dragged  out  by 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  with  obviously  intentional  abruptness.  “By 
the  way,”  said  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  “that  Casablanca  affair  had 
almost  slipped  our  memory.  Kindly  apologise.”  The  French 
Government  observed  that  a  method  of  settling  the  matter  had, 
unless  recollection  failed,  already  been  arrived  at.  “No  doubt,” 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  answered,  “but  we  had  forgotten  to  say  that 
before  the  method  of  settlement  in  question  can  be  applied,  you 
must  apologise.”  The  French  Government  presumed  that  the 
German  Government  and  itself  both  equally  regretted  that  the 
affair  should  have  arisen  at  all.  “That  may  be,  but  you  have 
got  to  apologise  first.”  “Then  we  won’t,”  s?kid  France.  The 
Wilhelmstrasse  reflected  a  day  or  two.  After  that  its  reply  came  : 
“France  will  not  apologise?  Of  course  not — most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  she  should  not  want  to — would  not  think  of  asking 
her  to — most  happy  to  oblige  ”  ;  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  instantly , 
with  an  agreeable  smile,  set  about  settling  the  w^hole  matter  in 
the  way  it  had  long  before  been  arranged  to  settle  it,  and  not  a 
word  W’as  breathed  of  apologies  again.  France,  in  short,  had  done 
the  trick.  It  seems  to  her  now’  easy  to  have  done  it,  but  it 
seemed  anything  but  easy  before  she  tried,  and  those  who  remem¬ 
bered  June,  1905,  wondered  whether  she  would  carry  it  through. 
One  w’ondered,  but  as  one  watched  from  hour  to  hour  during  the 
days  of  November,  1908,  what  one  soon  began  to  w^onder  at  w’as 
the  difference  between  that  picture  and  this,  between  France  then 
and  now.  One  Friday  afternoon,  war  was  not  at  all  far  off — 
another  Franco-German  w’ar,  and  one  can  try  to  imagine  what 
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that  would  mean — but  the  Chamber,  actually  the  lobbies  of  the 
Chamber,  w'ere  quite  quiet  and  cheerful.  War?  If  there  is  to 
bo  war,  we  suppose  there  must  be  war,  said  Deputies  from  Right 
to  Deft;  not  one  so-called  Conservative  (that  is,  a  Conservative 
in  principle,  and  usually  an  Anarchist  in  political  methods) 
denounced  the  Government  for  a  ring  of  shivering  traitors  found 
out,  and  not  one  so-called  Revolutionist  (that  is,  a  scarlet  Society 
smasher  in  words,  and  as  a  rule  a  steady  and  keen  man  of  business 
in  practice)  urged  the  French  trooper  to  take  his  rifle  and  shoot 
down  the  nearest  of  his  officers  at  hand.  The  lobbies  from  end 
to  end  decided  at  once,  without  consultation,  and  instinctively — 
that  is  noteworthiest — to  back  the  Government.  France  would 
give  no  apology ;  nobody  in  France  ventured  to  propose  that  she 
should.  That  matters  might  be  arranged  was  suggested,  but  that 
the  German  Government  would  not  get  what  it  asked  was 
instantly  premissed  without  deliberation.  One  remembered  the 
day  when  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber  were  full  of  scared  and 
scuttling  hares,  and  M.  Delcasse  was  slaughtered  after  the  German 
Emperor’s  holiday  at  Tangier,  and  friends  of  France  looked  with 
relief  at  the  new  picture.  The  French  Parliament  retrieved  in 
Xovcmber,  1908,  its  disgrace  of  June,  1905.  It  showed  not  only 
a  brave  but  a  calm  front ;  it  told  the  Cabinet  to  go  ahead,  and  sat 
down  and  quietly  waited,  which  is  not  as  easy  as  starting  up  and 
shouting  “  A  Berlin  !  ” 

When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  has  the  German  people  of  late 
shown  on  any  particular  occasion  the  same  nerve,  or  dosed  itself 
with  any  such  bracing  tonic?  Perhaps  it  has  not  had  the  chance  : 
would  it  take  the  chance  without  wincing  if  it  were  given  it? 
No  country  doubts,  and  France  no  more  than  any  other,  that 
Germany  is  solid,  but  France  has  begun  to  w’onder  whether 
Germany  behind  her  military  power  is  so  much  more  solid  than 
herself  after  all.  A  nation  that  has  pulled  itself  together  must 
feel  that  it  has  won  a  victory,  and  looking  round  at  its  neighbours, 
will  ask  whether  they  would  have  won  the  same.  They  may  be 
lucky  in  not  having  had  the  same  battle  to  fight,  but  would  they 
have  won  it  if  they  had?  They  cannot  be  sure  till  they  have 
tried,  and  they  may,  or  they  may  not,  feel  sure  that  they  would 
have  won  that  victory,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  not. 
The  nation  that  has  is  strong  in  the  knowledge.  That  knowledge, 
not  yet  fully,  but  at  least  dimly,  conscious,  has  come  to  France, 
and  since  then  she  has  looked  more  curiously  and  coolly  at  her 
eastern  neighbour.  Not  long  ago  not  a  hint  that  Germany  might 
not  be  the  invulnerable  giant  she  was  thought  to  be  would  have 
found  one  patient  listener  in  France  ;  not  a  word  of  the  Emperor’s 
lack  of  judgment  in  choosing  the  commanders  of  his  armies  would 
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have  been  believed  ;  not  a  suggestion  that  the  German  nation 
might  not  be  the  solid  block  behind  the  Emperor  which  Europe 
takes  it  to  be,  but  would  have  been  scouted.  Now  France,  having 
tested  herself,  ventures  to  bo  more  critical  of  that  overshadowing 
neighbour  of  hers.  The  day  is  past  when  west  of  the  Rhine 
German  power  was  a  fetish.  Nothing  has  more  seriously  shaken 
French  opinion  of  Germany  than  France’s  discovery  of  her  own 
strength. 

For  a  decade  at  least,  which,  roughly,  was  the  last  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  France  looked  up  to  Germany  with  awe  not 
unmixed  with  fondness.  The  Kaiser,  still  then  in  spite  of  all  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  was  in  France  a  sort  of  a  hero.  The 
Frenchman  who  went  to  Germany  was  surprised  to  find  that,  all 
the  same,  Germans  were  beginning  already  to  laugh  at  their 
Emperor,  and  when  he  went  on  to  Russia,  he  was  shocked  to 
remark  that  the  Kaiser  there  had  been  a  standing  joke  for  a 
long  time.  In  France  he  was  taken  more  seriously  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  certain  that  he 
has  had  nowhere  else  such  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  admirers. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  Caran  d’Ache  was  roasting  him 
pleasantly  in  delightfully  precise  outline,  he  could  be  laughed  at 
in  France,  but  never  passed  by;  he  might  be  funny,  never 
insignificant.  He  hypnotised  French  public  attention  for  years, 
and  laughing  at  him  was  merely  a  rest  from  taking  him  in  dead 
earnest.  His  force,  his  imagination,  his  vivid  simplicity,  his  keen 
eye,  his  quick  brain,  his  large  activity  were  the  object  of  a  sincere 
constant  study,  and  of  an  unstudied  wonder.  He  began  to 
occupy  the  French  mind  long  before  Englishmen  had  taken  note 
of  his  picturesqueness,  and  when  perhaps  even  the  German 
Empire  had  not  yet  learnt  to  think  him  interesting.  That  he 
certainly  was  to  France  :  she  was  constantly  preoccupied  with  him. 
She  watched  him,  woudei’ed  what  he  thought  of  her,  and  in 
many  a  question  asked  herself  what  his  opinion  in  the  matter 
would  be.  I  have  heard  Frenchmen  sing  his  praises  in  a  strain 
that  would  seem  extravagant  in  Berlin,  as  I  have  heard  things  said 
of  him  in  Berlin  Court  circles  which  in  France  would  be  called 
absurd  belittling.  He  was  for  a  time  the  heaven-sent  monarch  for 
his  people  in  French  feeling.  From  that  to  sighing,  “If  only  wc 
had  such  another?”  was  an  easy  step.  Before  the  entente 
cordinie,  conservative  France  had  conceived  a  sort  of  hero-worship 
for  the  German  Emperor,  and  whenever  he  did  or  said  anything, 
which  was  often,  he  was  hailed  as  the  one  ruler  whom  France 
ought  to  have  had.  “If  he  reigned  over  us,  how  many  things 
would  not  have  happened ,  and  what  might  not  have  been  done  !  ” 
A  saviour  like  him  was  wanted,  after  Boulanger’s  collapse.  He 
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was  Gallic  by  his  imaginativeness,  but  he  had  solidity  ;  he  had 
the  quick  eye ,  but  the  slow  purpose  behind  it ;  he  had  the 
spontaneity  which  Frenchmen  insist  upon  in  a  leader,  and  the 
political  pertinacity  which  they  admire  :  he  was,  in  fact,  just 
what  France  wanted.  He  was  not  only  swift,  but  sure  ;  whenever 
he  made  a  speech  or  sent  a  telegram,  how  apt  the  words  were, 
and  how  always  he  said  and  did  the  right  thing ;  how  at  once 
he  caught  the  picturesqueness  of  the  moment  and  welded  it  to 
the  persistent  practical  purpose  of  years ;  what  imagination  he 
had,  and  what  sense!  It  amazed  everybody  at  one  time,  and 
Germans  not  least,  to  observe  how  the  Kaiser  did  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  ruler  France  thought  she  wanted. 

While  the  Kaiser  was  a  lynx-eyed,  long  and  level-headed 
statesman,  Germany  was  a  solid  and  brainy  country,  packed  full 
of  reasonableness.  When  the  agony  of  1870-1  had  lost  its  edge, 
and  the  French  bourgeoisie  had,  with  marvellous  vitality, 
recovered  from  that  letting  of  blood  and  money,  about  in  the  early 
’eighties,  a  portion  of  the  same  bourgeoisie,  business  men  and 
professional  men,  began  to  discover  the  Germany  of  to-day,  and 
they  went  on  gradually  discovering  it  for  twenty  years.  They 
found  out  many  wonderful  things  there.  The  making  of  things 
in  Germany,  German  business,  German  thoroughness,  German 
steadiness,  German  beer,  German  organisation — above  all, 
German  organisation — moved  them  to  admiring  delight.  The 
railways  of  Germany,  for  instance,  were  marvelloiisly  organised; 
the  luggage  system  was  perfect,  the  “combinable”  ticket  system 
was  ])erfect ;  above  all,  the  method  and  discipline  were  perfect. 
Why  can’t  we  organise  like  that  in  France?  was  the  cry.  The 
discipline  of  Germany,  the  discipline  of  the  German  army,  of 
the  German  public,  of  German  socialism,  of  the  German  Press, 
was  admirable  ;  only  a  people  that  knows  how  to  obey  can  be 
great ;  the  Germans  know  best  how  to  obey,  therefore  they  are 
the  greatest  nation;  and  the  French  bourgeoisie,  which  shivers 
before  tax-collectors’  many-coloured  notice  papers,  vowed  that  it 
had  had  enough  of  being  in  the  vanguard  of  revolutionism  and 
of  setting  an  example  for  sociological  temerity,  and  hoped  that 
France  were  not,  as  she  so  clearly  is,  individualistic,  anti-social, 
and  anarchistic,  but  might  be  broken  into  the  German  methods 
of  cheerful  subordination  which  make  for  solidity.  Germany  was 
the  solid  country,  France  was  jerry-built  on  a  quicksand.  The 
German  army  obviously  was  a  faultless  machine  in  perfect  trim, 
which  must  crush  any  other  opposed  to  it,  as  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  system,  reason,  and  power  must  subdue  weak  and 
thoughtless  incoherence.  God  help  us  if  it  attack  us,  was  the 
French  bourgeoisie’s  only  suggestion  for  a  plan  of  campaign.  The 
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German  navy  might  not  be  numerous,  but  what  with  German 
thoroughness,  organisation,  and,  of  course,  discipline,  who  would 
venture  to  affirm  (I  have  heard  many  a  serious  Frenchman  ask) 
that  a  British  navy,  even  more  than  twice  its  size,  would  be 
certain  to  stand  against  it? 

While  serious,  middle-aged,  middle-class,  shop-keeping  busi¬ 
ness  and  administrative  France  eyed  Germany  admiringly,  the 
young  France  of  letters  and  art,  and  of  philosophies  to  reform  the 
world,  was  as  eager  for  German  contact  as  if  Mme.  de  Stael  had 
just  discovered  Germany.  In  the  ’nineties,  “les  jeunes  ”  in 
France  were  looking,  for  instance,  as  much  to  INIunich  as  to 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  for  inspiration.  It  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  second-hand,  boomerang-like  inspiration  which  had,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  travelled  already  the  reverse  way  from  Paris  to 
Munich  before  coming  back  to  Paris.  But  “Ics  jeunes”  took  the 
Munich  echoes  with  freshness,  and  latter-day  Pantheism  and  Neo- 
Paganisms,  shaded  with  decadence,  struck  them  as  quite  new’. 
Their  philosophy  then  w'as  the  worship  of  Life.  A  certain  raw 
greenness  in  3’’oung  German  enthusiasms  attracted  them,  old 
thoughts  coming  back  to  them  in  a  coarser  garb  seemed  fresh,  and 
they  overlooked  lapses  from  the  mental  refinements  to  w’hich  they 
had  been  brought  up  for  the  sake  of  the  vigour  which  they  fancied 
they  detected  in  uncouthness,  welcomed,  in  fact,  immature 
thought  because  intellectual  unripeness  was  new"  to  them.  The 
German  “jeunes”  in  poetry  and  in  paint,  who  seem  to  be  little 
heard  or  seen  nowadays,  had  then  a  log-rolling  public  among  their 
French  contemporaries.  Pan,  for  instance,  a  fleshly  periodical, 
full  of  roses  and  raptures  in  wnrd  and  picture,  had  a  great  welcome 
in  France  when  Germany  produced  it.  French  magazines  were 
started  (only  by  “les  jeunes,”  of  course,  the  rest  of  the  public 
neither  caring  nor  being  cared  for),  which  rendered  the  poems  of 
German  Neo-Paganism  into  French,  and  translations,  which  read 
as  a  rule  like  prosaic  paraphrases  of  fragments  of  Verlaine,  w"ere 
supposed  to  reveal  the  fiery  young  blood  of  a  new  people.  When 
“les  jeunes”  of  France  “returned  to  nature”  (which,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  we  all  did  towards  1894  or  ’95).  they  thought  they 
had  been  sent  thither  by  young  Germany,  or,  more  accurately, 
what  sent  them  thither  was  what  their  owm  imagination  read 
into  the  rawness  of  young  Germany.  Where,  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned,  is  young  Germany  now’?  “Les  jeunes  ”  have  buried 
Munich  and  its  “Secession”;  none  of  them  read  German  minor 
poets,  German  candour  in  decadence  has  ceased  even  to  amuse, 
and  “  les  jeunes  ”  shudder  at  the  German  foot  placing  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  dishes  of  French  intellectual  refinement.  But, 
for  a  decade,  \"oung  France  communed  with  young  Germany 
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pantheistically,  and  when  it  did  so  it  had  killed  and  buried  at 
least  one  thing,  “la  revanche.”  Nothing  and  no  one  were  as 
finally  shelved  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  as  the  “terrible 
year,”  Alsace-Lorraine,  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  and  his  League  of 
Patriots.  The  thoughtful  young  Frenchmen  who  took  their 
degree  several  years  before  1900  were  peace-at-any-price  men ;  it 
is  amusing  to  watch  the  alarms  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  at 
“anti-militarist”  propaganda  to-day,  when  the  young  and  think¬ 
ing  part  of  the  nation,  which  distinctly  was  anti-militarist,  and 
all  but  unpatriotic  fifteen  years  ago,  has  precisely  gone  back 
upon  its  utopias  of  that  kind.  Then,  it  had  deliberately  thrust  all 
thought  of  military  enterprise  out  of  its  mind,  and  had  agreed 
once  for  all  that  reprisals  by  force  of  arms  should  nevermore  be 
the  methods  of  France.  Bygones  were  to  be  bygones,  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort  w^as  signed  and  was  not  to  be  harked  back  to ; 
German  Alsatians  and  German  Lorrainers  were  Germans  and 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.  France  had,  intellectually, 
politically,  and  socially,  many  other  irons  in  the  fire,  and  M.  Paul 
Deroulede  was  a  poor  poet  and  a  lunatic  as  w’ell ;  at  that  time  I 
feel  certain  that  young  thinking  France  would  have  welcomed 
an  understanding  with  Germany.  To-day,  Paul  Deroulede 
(though  no  better  poet)  is  no  longer  mad  in  the  eyes  of  “les 
jeunes  ”  :  perhaps  that  is  as  significant  a  fact  as  any. 

The  German  year  for  Franco  was  1900  ;  the  last  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition  was  half  a  German  World’s  Fair,  and  Paris  almost 
a  German  city  while  it  lasted  ;  German  families  owmed  the  boule¬ 
vards  and  spread  themselves  over  all  the  cafes ;  the  dearest  and 
one  of  the  “  smartest  ”  restaurants  in  the  Exhibition  was  that 
of  the  German  Section,  which  afterwards  re-opened  near  the 
boulevards  to  teach  Paris  what  real  French  cookery  w^as,  revised 
and  improved  by  German  chefs — an  enterprise,  however,  which 
failed — and  those  who  ought  to  know'  will  give  you  their  word  on 
it  that  the  German  Emperor  visited  the  1900  Paris  Exhibition 
incognito.  It  probably  w'as  after  the  1900  invasion  of  Paris  that 
Berlin  determined  herself  to  become  “gay”  o’  nights  and  started 
those  rather  laboured  and  stodgy  bacchanalia  of  her  owm,  in 
which  the  Berliner  applies  himself  to  being  riotous  according  to 
the  standard  previously  learnt  at  Montmartre,  with  a  painstaking 
conscientiousness  that  is  one  of  the  funny  things  to  observe  in 
the  Berlin  of  to-day. 

After  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse  all  fondness  for  Germany  dis¬ 
appeared,  w'hich  was  not  surprising,  but  the  awe  remained.  When 
a  man,  whom  you  looked  up  to  and  with  whom  you  sneakingly 
wanted  to  chum  up,  hits  you  in  the  eye  and  you  arc  afraid  to  hit 
back,  a  coolness  ensues  bctw'een  you  and  him  ;  but,  though  you  do 
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continue  to  be  afraid,  you  will  make  up  your  mind  (if  you  have 
one  worth  making  up)  that  when,  if  ever,  you  are  afraid  no  longer, 
you  will  get  back  at  him  if  you  can.  That  was  France’s  silently 
and  slowly  developing  frame  of  mind  from  June,  1905,  to 
November,  1908.  She  has  never  in  this  generation  said  so  little 
about  what  she  was  thinking,  but  she  has  rarely  thought  to  such 
purpose.  Intentionally  or  not — the  chances  are  that  it  was  not — 
the  German  Emperor,  when  he  dismissed  M.  Delcasse,  set  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  Anglo-French  entente  eordinle  in  France. 
Thus,  after  the  German  blow',  which  might  have  been  a  knock¬ 
out  one,  France  silently  set  to  work  thinking  out  and  determining 
upon  two  things  :  her  union  with  England  and  the  tempering  of 
her  own  self-reliance.  She  matured  and  brought  off  both  designs 
with  a  quiet  doggedness  about  which  it  is  surprising  that  so 
little  has  hitherto  been  said.  The  British  public  has  heard  so 
much  about  the  entente  eordinle  that  it  is  tired  of  the  subject,  but 
it  has  no  idea  of  the  real  history  of  that  entente  ;  about  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  France  the  British  public  has  alternate  spasms 
of  confidence  and  distrust,  but  it  has  no  idea  of  the  deliberate  and 
undemonstrative  exercise  of  self-scrutiny  which  France  went 
through  in  three  years,  and  has  not  yet  grasped  how  France 
quietly  has  pulled  herself  together.  The  entente  eordinle  has  been 
one  of  the  most  curiously  misunderstood  compacts  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  Who  in  the  British  public,  or  still  more  in  British 
diplomacy,  has  yet  got  into  his  head  that  when  the  entente  was 
first  offered,  hardly'^  a  soul  in  France  honestly  wanted  it?  It  came 
literally  as  an  unwelcome  gift,  which  you  could  not  exactly  refuse, 
but  did  not  know  what  the  deuce  to  do  w  ith.  Not  one  Frenchman 
in  a  thousand,  were  he  diplomatist,  politician,  or  business  man, 
thought  otherwise  of  the  entente  when  King  Edward  went 
officially  to  Paris  in  1903  and  offered  it.  At  that  time  it  is  quite 
[)ossible  that  the  offer,  if  discreetly  and  gradually  tendered,  of 
an  understanding  with  Germany  would  have  proved  more  popular. 
Few'  compacts  of  the  kind  then  could  have  been  less  popular  than 
the  entente  w'ith  England.  France  took  the  proffered  hand  at 
last,  but  without  enthusiasm  and  w'ith  an  indulgent  smile  that 
was  something  of  a  sneer.  At  the  same  moment  the  British 
Press  was  writing  about  the  fervour  w'ith  which  France  w'elcomed 
the  understanding  w'ith  England.  It  was  a  little  painful  to 
Englishmen  in  France  then  to  compare  the  insistence  w'ith  w'hich 
England  offered  her  hand,  and  the  stand-offishness  with  w'hich 
France  allowed  herself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it.  In  the 
beginning  w'e  forced  the  entente  eordinle  upon  France  :  that  is  the 
plain  fact.  Events  developed  (or  Germany  developed  them),  and 
the  French  public  found  out  the  value  of  the  entente.  It  is  con- 
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stantly  repeated  in  England  that  France  formed  a  sudden  friend¬ 
ship  for  England  which  England,  at  first  surprised,  soon  recipro¬ 
cated.  The  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse.  France,  always  more 
thoughtful  and  calculating  than  anybody  gives  her  credit,  or 
holds  her  answerable,  for  being,  did  not  accept  the  friendship  of 
England  till  she  had  at  her  leisure  well  w’eighed  the  worth  of  it. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  offered  she  might  actually  have 
accepted  the  same  offer  from  Germany,  had  it  been  made. 
She  chose  with  not  even  a  pretence  at  enthusiasm  that  which 
was  offered  ;  the  choice  made,  she  stuck  to  it,  and  when  the 
decisive  moment  came,  she  clenched  the  bargain,  and  clenched 
it  then  finally  and  with  no  more  reservation  or  holding  back. 
For  something  like  two  years  she  had  looked  askance  at  English 
friendship,  as  at  a  trap  to  embroil  her  with  Germany;  she  had 
accepted  it,  but  without  showing  half  her  hand.  When  at  last 
Germany  showed  hers,  then — but  it  was  only  then — France  came  . 
boldly  and  frankly  into  the  game.  It  was  the  German  Emperor’s  j 
dismissal  of  W.  Delcasse  that  sealed  the  entente  cordiaJe.  \ 

It  was  the  Kaiser  also  that  made  France  reflect  upon  herself 
and  determine  quietly,  almost  instinctively,  perhaps,  upon  a  self¬ 
scrutiny  and  a  pulling  of  herself  together  of  which  little  idea  has 
been  formed  in  England,  and  possibly  an  inadequate  one  in 
Germany,  while  it  may  even  bo  that  France  herself  has  not  com¬ 
pletely  understood  what  she  has  done.  She  forgets  easily,  just  as 
there  are  certain  things  certain  Frenchmen  never  will  learn,  and 
it  seems  to  the  foreigner  in  their  midst  almost  as  if  he  alone 
remembered.  When  you  allude,  in  that  sort  of  Frenchman’s  pre¬ 
sence,  to  the  disgrace  of  France  in  June,  190.5,  he  looks  blank  and 
considers  railway  strikes  to  be  a  far  worse  shame  ;  if  you  hasten 
to  add.  as  you  naturally  do,  that  in  1908  France  retrieved  her 
name,  he  looks  still  more  amazed,  and  cries,  “Oh,  but  Pataud  ! 
Think  of  Pataud  .  .  It  may  really  be  that  what  people  do 
best  is  what  they  do  without  knowing  it.  One  of  the  most  serious 
and  valuable  things  certainly  that  France  has  done  since  she 
revived  from  having  been  crushed  in  1870^-1  has  been  the  steady 
knitting  of  herself  together  between  June,  1905,  and  November, 
1908,  and  she  seems  hardly  to  know  herself  that  she  has  done 
it.  She  loses  herself  in  absurd  hagglings  over  the  “status  of 
functionaries  ’’ — she  would  be  much  better  off  if  they  had  no  status 
at  all — in  wonderings  why  she  has  not  a  “strong”  Government; 
in  ludicrous  alarms  which  might  be  justifiable  in  a  people  with 
a  shaky  fifty  years  of  loosely  formed  national  existence  behind  it ; 
in  panics  over  such  abnormal  and  monstrous  phenomena  as  strikes 
and  Trade  Unionism,  and  in  spasmodic  yearnings  in  the  midst 
of  liberty  for  some  comfortable  autocracy  to  save  her,  w^hich  she 
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would  not  put  up  with  in  reality  for  a  decade.  The  one  thing 
she  seems  least  to  reflect  upon  is  that  she  set  to  nations  in  a 
few'  months  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  national 
vitality  and  stamina  seen  in  modern  Europe.  It  is  true  that 
she  had  set  a  shameful  example  of  w'eakness.  hut  perhaps  it  is 
even  pluckier,  recovering  from  funk,  to  revive  into  steady  pluck, 
than  never  to  have  funked  at  all.  That  recovery  seems  to  have 
been  half  unconscious ;  it  may  mean  all  the  more.  The  country 
does  not  understand  clearly  w'hat  it  has  done,  and  still  less  clearly 
understands  that  the  fact  of  it  having  done  what  it  has  done 
partly  by  instinct  makes  the  achievement  the  greater.  Few 
Frenchmen  seem  to  reflect  that  beneath  the  agitation  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  politics  the  country  in  a  few'  months  recreated  its  temper 
and  recast  its  mind — w'hich  is.  perhaps,  more  difficult  than  taking 
on  a  new’  form  of  government — and  deliberately  decided  that  it 
would  fight  Germany,  if  Germany  had  to  he  fought,  and  would 
come  cheerfully  to  that  pass  at  once,  directly  the  w’ay  pointed 
thither.  None,  apparently,  takes  pride  in  that  new’  or  renewed 
mood  of  his  nation.  But  that  very  modesty  perhaps,  unusual  in 
the  most  patriotically  vain,  in  most  respects,  of  all  peoples,  is 
significant.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  what  men  and 
what  nations  do  perfectly  is  w’hat  they  do  by  instinct,  and  T 
have  often  thought  that  this  applies  to  the  French  people 
peculiarly.  Betw’een  what  the  latter  says  of  set  purpose  and 
what  it  does  spontaneously  there  is  an  immense  difference,  w’hich 
sometimes  seems  really  to  he  one  not  of  degree  merely,  hut  of 
kind.  The  wildest  words  come  from  the  steadiest  livers  ;  the 
militant  fraction  of  a  cosmopolitan  aristocracy,  W’hich  calls  the 
world  to  witness  that  it  is  sticking  at  no  self-sacrifice  to  save 
France  w’hen  it  sends  its  hoys,  all  out  of  patriotism,  to  pull  down 
Zola’s  bust  from  its  pedestal  in  a  square,  or  to  hit  a  Sorhonne 
professor  in  his  class-room  because  he  objected  to  demonstrations 
against  a  colleague  supposed  once  upon  a  time  to  have  spoken 
disrespectfully  about  Joan  of  Arc,  would  in  real  practice  he  the 
last  aristocracy  in  the  world  to  risk,  for  any  cause  w’hatever,  the 
solid  safety  and  comfort  which  it  enjoys  under  the  third  Bepuhlic  : 
the  “well-thinking,”  pious,  and  socially  conservative  hourqeouie 
W’hich  for  a  decade  past  has  been  shrieking  in  its  draw’ing-roorns 
after  dinner  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  country,  neither  law’ 
nor  order,  nor  safety,  nor  prosperity,  toddles  off  regularly  the  next 
morning  in  the  serenest  frame  of  mind  to  look  after  its  invest¬ 
ments,  as  it  does  daily  with  admirable  care  ;  the  reddest  reds, 
whose  violence  of  language  has  reached  a  pitch  unattained  else¬ 
where,  except,  perhaps,  in  South  America,  and  equalled  in  France 
only  by  the  journalese  of  militant  Conservative  w’riters,  are  men 
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who,  however  they  may  talk,  live  with  angelic  placidity  and 
almost  by  scientific  method ;  and  the  tremendous  labour  leader 
who  is  anti-parliamentary,  anti-militarist,  anti-bourgeois,  and 
anti-social,  and  whose  political  panacea  is  to  blow  everything  up 
that  the  new  and  more  just  society  may  come  out  of  the  wreckage, 
lives  himself  with  the  greatest  care,  and  would  never  dream  of 
applying  his  politics  to  himself,  of  blowing  aught  up  in  his  own 
existence  in  the  hope  that  a  change  for  the  better  might  come 
out  of  the  upheaval,  or,  indeed,  of  leaving  aught  to  chance,  even 
without  explosions,  in  his  own  manner  of  life,  too  deeply  imbued 
as  he  is  wuth  the  conviction,  or  the  intuition,  that  living  is  a 
serious  business  in  which  you  cannot  take  risks,  whatever  delight¬ 
ful  latitude  for  adventure  and  imagination  there  may  be  in 
political  science.  The  French  people  knows  how  to  live  :  that  is 
its  strength.  It  really  takes  only  living  seriously ;  all  the  rest 
it  treats  more  or  less  with  an  indulgent  flightiness.  When  you 
come  to  real,  practical  living,  then  it  is  on  its  mettle.  The  deep 
realism  of  the  French  people  is  the  spring  which  in  three  years 
recoiled  upon  itself,  then  rebounded  and  uplifted  the  nation — 
bucked  the  nation  up. 

It  really  was  all  instinct.  The  fright  of  1905  was  one  of  the 
worst  any  nation  ever  was  in ;  it  went  beyond  shame  or  any 
keeping  up  of  appearances.  No  one,  from  politician  to  peasant, 
from  reactionary  society  to  Republican  “little”  bourgeoisie,  from 
financiers  to  labourers,  made  the  smallest  pretence  of  pluck  ; 
sheer  funk  ruled  everywhere,  and  there  was  only  one  plain  argu¬ 
ment  listened  to  or  heard  :  “If  we  fight,  we  are  thrashed;  then 
knuckle  under  we  must.”  Knuckle  under  they  did,  and  after¬ 
wards  lay  low  and  quiet.  What  passed  in  the  dim  popular  sub- 
consciousness  during  the  next  two  years  or  so  the  people  itself 
could  not  tell,  even  if  it  ever  asked  itself  the  question ; 
some  strong  and  durable  tempering  of  character  must  have 
taken  place  beneath  the  surface,  as  a  man  will  reflect  in  per¬ 
plexity,  then,  having  put  the  riddle  out  of  his  mind,  meet 
suddenly  the  answer  coming  up  apparently  ready-made  out  of 
his  unconscious  depths.  The  answer  seems  to  have  come  thus  to 
the  French  people.  It  never  was  consciously  worked  out ;  the 
nation  appeared  to  go  its  old  gait  again,  undisturbed  by  its  abject 
surrender.  The  country  on  the  surface  was  querulous  and 
petulant  over  strikes,  a  riot  or  two,  Parliament  and  labour 
squabbles,  the  ferocious  antics  of  Trade  Unions,  the  despairing 
fussiness  of  Parliamentary  Socialists,  the  habitual  alarms  of  the 
plodding  and  timid  bourgeoisie;  but  at  the  same  time,  down 
below,  in  the  people’s  subconsciousness,  some  obscure  tonic 
was  doing  its  work  and  bracing  instinct  where  reason  seemed 
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run  down.  When  M,  Delcasse  was  dismissed  peasants  as 
w^ell  as  politicians  to  whom  one  talked  of  war  answered  as 
if  their  last  hour  had  come ;  three  years  and  five  months 
later,  during  the  forty -eight  hours  wdien  war  seemed  an  even 
chance,  for  it  depended  solely  on  the  answer  from  Berlin  to 
France’s  last  word  on  the  point  at  issue,  I  was  again  in  the 
country,  in  the  lie  de  France,  and  met  villagers,  and  townsfolk 
come  down  for  the  Sunday,  who  asked  each  other  cheerily  :  “Is 
it  war?”  and  answ’ered  each  other,  “May  be,”  then  went  on, 

“  Who  w’ill  be  marching  to-morrow,  you  or  I?  ”  “ Both,  perhaps,” 
“Indeed,  they  will  want  us  both,  and  all  of  us,”  “Let  us  go 
and  have  a  glass  to  it,”  and  went  in  round  the  corner  for  a  litre 
of  red  wine.  In  June,  1905,  country  folk  trembled  as  abjectly 
as  Parisians;  in  November,  1908,  town  and  country  were  good- 
humouredly  resolute.  It  was  no  putting  a  brave  face  on  it,  it 
was  no  show'  or  making  the  best  of  it,  and  it  was  no  effort ;  the 
Unconscious  had  been  at  work  and  had  strengthened  the  people 
for  the  hour  when  it  needed  pluck  to  win,  as  it  did  win.  What¬ 
ever  else  M.  Clemenceau’s  strange  Administration  may  have 
done,  its  honour  will  be  that  it  understood  that  instinct  and  spoke 
at  the  time  adequately  for  the  people ;  what  will  stand  also  to 
its  credit  is  that  the  army,  since  1905,  has  dropped  out  of  debate, 
and  having  drunk  of  the  same  tonic  draught  as  the  nation,  has 
worked  silently,  and  is  acknowledged  discreetly  by  those  who  know' 
to  be  fitter  and  readier  now  than  it  ever  was.  On  the  surface  the 
people  forgot  everything,  as  usual,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  w’as,  as 
usual,  diverted  and  perturbed  by  alarums  and  excursions.  But 
the  instinct  showed  itself  too  strongly  for  anyone  save  a  French 
angler  in  muddied  streams  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  there  still, 
and  will  not  make  itself  felt  again  whenever  the  time  comes. 

That  is  w'hy  Agadir,  1911,  is  so  far  leaving,  and  W'ill  leave, 
France  cool.  Even  those  French  “Conservatives”  w'hose  Con¬ 
servatism  consists  in  looking  always  for  trouble,  are  not  crying 
w'olf.  Only  one  Conservative  Paris  paper  tried  latterly  to  use 
Germany  against  the  particular  Parisian  politicians  it  dislikes, 
but  there  is  every  evidence  that  it  received  German  pay  (the  paper 
in  question  is  less  read,  but  not  less  venal,  now  than  it  was),  and 
it  has  almost  ceased  to  count.  The  real  press  and  the  real  people 
are  as  gay  and  cool  about  Agadir,  1911,  as  they  w'ere  about 
Casablanca,  1908.  German  diplomacy  plays  a  pretty  game,  but 
it  is  not  varied  enough  ;  the  same  stroke  should  not  be  made  to 
do  duty  all  the  time. 


Laurence  Jerrold. 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  NAVAL  ECONOMY. 


We  are  within  sight  of  some  relief  from  the  present  costly 
competition  in  naval  armaments.  History  is  repeating  itself 
faithfully,  and  it  will  be  found,  on  balancing  accounts,  that — as 
after  former  periods  of  frenzied  rivalry — the  superiority  of  the 
British  Fleet  has  not  been  lowered,  but  that  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  relative  positions  of  other  fleets. 

Germany  is  emerging  from  the  struggle,  with  a  vastly 
increased  debt  and  heavy  taxation,  as  the  second  greatest  naval 
Power  :  she  possesses  about  half  the  strength  of  Great  Britain. 
Incidentally  she  has  increased,  by  her  rivalry,  the  margin  of 
British  superiority  over  the  other  leading  fleets  of  Europe — 
French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Austro-Hungarian.  The  British 
Fleet  is  now,  and  to  the  limit  of  naval  vision  will  remain,  more 
decisively  mistress  of  the  seas  in  contrast  with  the  four  great  historic 
navies  of  the  Continent  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  half  century. 
Simultaneously,  by  her  acts  and  words,  she  has  cemented  the 
friendships  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  France, 
Japan,  and  the  Ignited  States  on  the  other;  she  has  promoted 
the  consolidation  of  the  English-speaking  world ;  and  she  has 
thrown  the  Dominions  into  the  arms  of  the  Mother  Country. 

Whichever  party  be  in  power  next  spring,  the  Navy  Estimates 
for  1912-13  will  show  a  reduction,  though  not  a  very  large 
reduction,  on  those  of  the  present  financial  year.  This 
decline  in  expenditure  is  inevitable  and  unavoidable.  No 
Government,  with  any  regard  to  economical  administration, 
could  maintain  naval  expenditure  at  its  present  level  during  the 
new  financial  year.  The  only  matter  of  doubt  is  whether  that 
reduction  will  be  permanent  or  not — whether  the  upward  tendency 
will  be  resumed  in  1913-14.  This  depends  on  one  factor  and 
one  factor  only.  The  fleets  of  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  of  slight  importance  at  present.  The  pace  in 
naval  competition  is  set  by  one  country — Germany.  At  present 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  there  will  be  no  expansion  of 
German  naval  power  in  the  immediate  future,  and,  if  this  ex¬ 
pectation  is  realised,  the  British  Navy  Estimates  have  this  year 
reached  the  highest  point  to  which  they  will  attain  during  the 
present  generation.  Henceforw^ard ,  whether  the  Government  be 
Ijiberal  or  Conservative,  year  by  year  the  taxpayers  may  expect 
to  see  a  gradual  and  considerable  retrenchment  on  the  Naval 
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Services  without  decreasing  the  proportional  power  of  the 
Fleet. ^ 

This  movement,  moreover,  will  not  be  confined  to  the  British 
Navy  alone ;  British  action  will  indeed  be  the  inevitable  sequel 
to  economy  abroad.  As  a  result  of  the  sweeping  successes  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  United  States,  the  appropriations  this  and  last 
year  for  the  American  Navy  showed  appreciable  reductions — a 
matter  of  two  millions  sterling.  Next  year  the  Estimates  will 
again  be  upon  a  low’er  scale ;  it  is  not  certain  that  a  single 
battleship  will  be  laid  down.  Foreknowledge  of  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  majority  is  largely  responsible  for  the  action 
of  American  shipbuilders  in  severely  “cutting”  prices  in  com¬ 
petition  for  orders  for  warships  required  by  other  countries. 

This  tendency  towards  retrenchment  will  not  be  arrested  by 
the  recent  action  of  Austria  and  Italy  in  building  what  are  styled 
Dreadnoughts.  The  political  vision  of  a  large  section  of  the 
British  nation  has  been  distorted  since  the  Dreadnought  made 
her  appearance  upon  the  seas.  Every  Power  which  has  announced 
its  intention  of  building  a  Dreadnought  has  been  credited  with 
a  desire  to  challenge  British  naval  power.  There  have  been 
Dreadnoughts  in  the  British  Fleet  ever  since  there  has  been  a 
British  Fleet.  A  Dreadnought  served  wfith  Drake  at  Cadiz  in 
1557,  and  in  the  following  year  shared  in  defeating  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  down  through  the  centuries  the  British  flag  has 
been  carried  by  a  ship  of  this  name.  Each  of  these  Dreadnoughts 
at  the  time  of  its  launch  has,  in  the  estimation  of  contemporary 
naval  opinion,  represented  the  highest  embodiment  of  fighting 
powder.  This  has  been  true  of  every  single  ship  which  has  borne 
this  name,  and  the  latest  Dreadnought,  laid  down  at  Portsmouth 
on  October  2nd,  1905,  merely  embodied,  in  a  slightly  exaggerated 
form,  the  same  principle  of  naval  progress.  We  had  been  build¬ 
ing  ships  with  four  12-inch  guns,  ten  9'2-ineh  guns,  and  twenty- 
four  3-inch  guns ;  this  armament  was  placed  on  a  ship  displacing 
16,500  tons.  In  the  Dreadnought  of  17,900  tons  the  number  of 
battle  guns,  for  technical  reasons,  was  reduced  from  fourteen  to 
ten,  these  weapons  being  all  of  one  type — a  12-inch  gun.  Other 
Powers,  without  exception,  recognised  the  inevitability  of  this 
development  directly  the  Dreadnought  appeared  at  sea.  The 
change  was  one  of  those  which,  owing  to  the  progress  of  naval 
ordnance  and  improved  methods  of  gunnery,  was  bound  to  come, 
and  the  only  question  since  the  war  in  the  Far  East  had  been 
which  country  would  have  the  skill  and  courage  to  embody  the 
experiences  of  war  in  a  ship? 

(1)  In  view  of  the  scale  of  taxation  now  falling  on  the  working  classes,  it  is 
the  income-tax  and  super-tax  payers  who  would  inevitably  suffer  if  the  present 
rivalry  continued  unchecked  and  naval  expenditure  increased.  It  is  these  two 
classes,  also,  which  ought  to  benefit  by  any  legitimate  economy. 
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The  credit  belongs  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States  of  first  drawing  up  a  design  for  an  all-big-gun  ship. 
The  plans  were  completed  at  Washington  before  the  British 
Admiralty  had  evolved  their  design.  The  authorities  at 
Whitehall,  realising  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  lead  in 
the  new  class  of  armoured  ship,  pressed  the  matter  forward, 
obtained  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  did  not  rest  until 
they  were  assured  that  in  the  new  class  of  armoured  ship,  as 
in  the  old.  Great  Britain  had  the  requisite  preponderance  for 
the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy.  The  result  of  this  action 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  to-day  the  White  Ensign  is  flown 
by  twelve  completed  Dreadnoughts,  while  Germany  and  the 
United  States  combined  possess  only  nine  in  actual  sea-going 
commission.  At  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year — March  31 
next — the  British  Fleet  will  be  able  to  count  twenty  of  these  units 
of  the  new  type ;  Germany  wdll  have  nine,  and  the  United  States, 
which  designed  the  first  Dreadnought  vessel,  will  possess  only 
six  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  action  ;  20  to  15  is  considerably 
above  the  two-Power  standard.  This  is  the  sequel  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Dreadnought  and  the  foolish  misrepresentations 
and  the  unfounded  alarms  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

After  six  years  of  recognition  by  all  the  leading  naval  Powers 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  all-big-gun  ship  over  the  vessel 
with  a  mixed  armament,  is  it  surprising  that  Italy,  which  had 
not  laid  down  a  battleship  since  1904,  when  the  Roma  was  placed 
on  the  stocks,  should  now  be  building  four  new  vessels,  and  is 
it  surprising  that  these  four  new  vessels  should  embody  the  same 
principles  which  have  been  accepted  by  all  the  leading  naval 
authorities  of  the  world?  Public  memory  is  singularly  short  or 
it  would  have  recalled  that  twenty  years  ago,  w'hen  we  were 
content  to  build  vessels  displacing  just  over  10,000  tons,  the 
Italians  were  constructing  battleships  exceeding  14,000  tons. 
/\t  that  time  Italy  was  building  the  heaviest  battleships  in  the 
world,  exceeding  in  size,  speed  and  gun-power  the  latest  ships 
of  other  fleets.  Even  as  lately  as  ten  years  ago,  when  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Italian  Navy  had  declined,  owing  to  the  spasmodic 
activity  of  France  and  Russia,  Italy  was  still  building  battleships 
which  expert  authorities  considered  contrasted  not  unfavourably 
with  the  vessels  of  the  British  Fleet. 

In  the  case  of  Austria  the  significance  attached  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Dreadnoughts  has  been  only  less  exaggerated  than  in 
the  case  of  Italy.  It  might  be  imagined  from  much  that  has  been 
spoken  and  written  that  the  Austrians  have  hitherto  possessed 
no  naval  power.  It  is  forgotten  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  Austrian  Fleet  blockaded  Venice ;  that  in  1864 
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Tegethoff  commanded,  with  great  skill,  an  Austrian  squadron 
which  fought  the  Danes  off  Heligoland  during  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war ;  and  that  two  years  later  the  same  brilliant  com¬ 
mander  defeated  a  superior  Italian  fleet  off  Lissa.  The  Dual 
^Monarchy  has  always  devoted  its  main  attention  to  its  Army, 
but  its  Navy  has  a  history  of  which  any  country  might  be 
proud,  and  that  history  has  left  behind  it  a  legacy  of  something 
less  than  good-will  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy. 

As  soon  as  one  of  these  two  Powers,  it  mattered  not  w^hich,  began 
to  discuss  projects  for  new  construction,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
other  Power  should  also  turn  its  attention  in  the  same  direction. 
Italy  first  adopted  a  new  programme  and  Austria  follow^ed  suit. 
It  would  have  been  madness  on  the  part  of  the  naval  authorities 
in  both  countries  if  they  had  determined  to  invest  in  battleships 
of  a  design  which  all  the  other  naval  Powers  of  the  world  had 
discarded.  Consequently  Italy,  which  at  the  moment  had  com¬ 
pleting  for  sea  four  battleships  of  12,4*25  tons — long  delayed  in 
construction — decided  to  adopt  the  new  and  practically  universal 
standard  of  naval  power  represented  in  the  Dreadnought.  Austria, 
which  had  under  construction  three  battleships  of  14,268  tons — 
ships  of  almost  as  great  displacement  as  had  been  built  for  ten 
years  for  the  British  Fleet — also  determined  that,  since  new  ships 
had  to  be  built,  those  ships  should  be  all-big-gun  ships. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  Italy  and  Austria  building 
ships  to-day  representing  the  Dreadnought  idea  than  there  was  in 
these  two  countries  building  ten  years  ago  ships  with  a  mixed 
armament  such  as  were  then  being  produced  for  the  British  and 
other  fleets.  The  relative  position  of  these  two  Mediterranean 
Powers  on  the  sea  will  not  be  changed  in  any  respect  by  the 
new  programme,  which  proposes  to  add  to  their  fighting  strength 
eight  new  battleships,  because  those  ships  wall  merely  replace 
ships  now  obsolescent.  If  the  exaggerated  anticipations  of  rapid 
shipbuilding  which  w*ere  entertained  in  this  country  two  years 
ago  (w*hen  it  w*as  said  that  these  eight  ships  w*ould  be  in  com¬ 
mission  by  next  spring)  had  been  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
then  the  situation  would  have  been  radically  changed  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  Great  Britain,  owning  to  the  effect  w'hich  the  Italian 
and  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  w*ould  have  had  on  the  distribution 
of  British  naval  power.  It  is  now  admitted,  even  by  the  alarmists 
of  tw'o  years  ago,  that  these  eight  ships  will  not  be  completed  for 
sea  until  1915  ;  one  by  one  from  1913  to  1915  these  eight  ships 
wall  be  commissioned. 

Time  of  construction  is  the  essential  factor  in  all  forecasts  of 
naval  strength,  and  it  is  the  factor  which  is  most  often  ignored. 
In  1915 — the  “critical  year,”  as  it  has  been  styled — unless  the 
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Uuited  States  embarks  immediately  upon  a  large  ship-building 
programme — which  it  is  known  that  it  will  not — or  the  British 
Parliament  refuses  adequate  supplies — wdiich  in  face  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  educated  public  opinion  it  assuredly  will  not — Great 
Britain  will  possess  at  least  two  more  armoured  ships  of  new'  types 
than  the  next  tw'o  greatest  Powers — Germany  and  the  United 
States — and  will  be  far  stronger  than  the  Triple  Alliance. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  retardation  of  naval  construction  abroad 
that  the  definite  assertion  is  made  that  next  year’s  British  Navy 
Estimates  will  show  a  decline  in  expenditure.  In  subsequent 
years,  unless  there  is  a  further  development  of  naval  activity 
in  Germany,  this  tendency  to  economy  will  become  still  more 
marked  owing  to  the  development  of  the  Colonial  fleets,  and 
in  particular  to  the  relief  to  the  British  Exchequer  w’hich  will 
be  provided  by  the  Commonw'ealth  of  Australia  and  the  Dominion 
of  New'  Zealand.  Hitherto  the  w'hole  cost  of  policing  the  Pacific 
has  been  borne  by  British  taxpayers  subject  to  a  subvention  by 
the  Australian  Dominions  of  £350,000.  Under  the  new'  arrange^ 
ment  between  the  British  Government  and  these  Dominion 
Governments,  the  British  taxpayer  will  be  entirely  relieved  of  this 
burden ;  at  an  eventual  cost  of  £750,000  the  Commonw'ealth 
Government  under  its  own  Naval  Board,  appointed  and  controlled 
by  the  Commonw'ealth  Cabinet,  will  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Australian  waters.  New'  Zealand,  w'hile  remaining  faithful  to 
the  idea  of  one  Fleet  for  the  one  Empire,  is  also  providing  a 
fleet-unit.  During  the  past  month  the  wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
the  Prime  Minister,  launched  the  battleship-cruiser  New  Zealand, 
a  ship  of  18,750  tons,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
laying  down  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  so  as  to  provide 
a  complete  fleet-unit.  The  smaller  vessels  will  serve  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  ships  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  China  Fleet  of  the  British  Navy,  the 
Neio  Zealand  becoming  the  flagship  of  the  British  Admiral.  The 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining  this  fleet-w'ithin-a-fleet  will  be 
borne  by  the  patriotic  people  of  New  Zealand,  w'hile  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  the  Commonwealth  w'ill  have  under  the  Commonw'ealth 
flag  a  similar  fleet-unit  consisting  of  the  battleship-cruiser 
Australia,  three  small  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type,  and  flotillas  of 
submarines  and  destroyers,  all  built  and  maintained  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Australian  peoples. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  naval  policy  of  the  Dominions 
in  the  Pacific.  They  w'ill  be  something  less  than  human  if,  with 
Japan  on  one  side  of  them  and  the  Ignited  States  on  the  other, 
they  remain  satisfied  with  this  provision  for  the  defence  of  their 
sea  interests.  But  the  point  of  immediate  moment  is  that  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  1913  the  British  taxpayer  will  be  relieved 
from  the  charges  which  he  has  hitherto  borne  for  the  defence  of 
the  seas  which  wash  these  Australian  Dominions.  These  daughter 
lands  have  now  taken  the  burden  on  to  their  owm  shoulders.  It 
has  not  been  suggested  that  the  relief  thus  afforded  will  in  any 
way  reduce  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  the  Xavy  at  the  two-Bower  standard.  This 
burden  the  British  tax[)ayer  will  continue  to  bear,  and  to  bear 
willingly,  since  it  is  the  only  defence  he  possesses  against  the  peril 
of  invasion  and  the  far  greater  peril  of  starvation.  The  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  will  help  to 
lift  that  portion  of  the  burden  of  naval  defence  which  does  not 
come  within  the  four  corners  of  the  two-Pow'er  standard,  namely, 
the  cost  of  the  ships  required  for  policing  the  trade  routes.  These 
two  Dominions  will  be  responsible  in  the  coming  years  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  routes  which  converge  off  their  shores,  and 
they  will  have  the  support  of  the  British  squadron  which  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  maintained  in  the  China  seas  at  a 
strength  commensurate  to  deal  with  the  naval  forces  maintained 
in  Far  Eastern  seas  by  European  Powers. 

It  has  been  suggested  for  many  months  past  that  whatever 
we  may  gain  owing  to  the  action  of  these  Dominions,  we  should 
inevitably  lose  by  the  termination  of  the  Treaty  with  Japan,  which 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Dominions  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  It  was  vehemently  asserted 
that,  to  adopt  a  colloquialism,  “what  we  made  on  the  Australian 
swings  we  should  more  than  lose  on  the  Japanese  roundabouts.” 
In  other  quarters  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that 
the  Treaty  would  automatically  expire  in  1915  like  one  of  those 
inflated  balloon  pigs  of  the  children.  The  suggestion  of  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  possibility  of  this  Treaty  expiring  in  this  casual 
way  was  too  naive  for  serious  consideration  ;  a  treaty  between  two 
nations  does  not  die  like  a  stray  dog  by  the  roadside,  unmourned 
and  unnoticed.  The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  was  framed  as 
an  instrument  of  high  policy  by  the  British  and  Japanese 
Governments  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East, 
an  offensive  and  defensive  arrangement.  It  was  not  framed 
for  ten  years  only,  but  was  framed  to  continue  from  year 
to  year  so  long  as  it  suited  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan ;  even  when  either  one  or  the  other  desired  to 
denounce  it,  it  would  remain  in  force  for  a  further  twelve 
months.  The  Treaty  was  drawn  up  on  similar  lines  to  many 
agreements  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  under  which 
the  tenant  takes  a  house  for  a  fixed  term  and  continues  to 
enjoy  the  amenities  secured  to  him  until  either  he  or  the  landlord 
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gives  reasonable  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  it 
may  be  three  months,  it  may  be  six  months.  An  agreement  of 
this  character  may  run  on  for  very  many  years — it  is  based  on 
self-interest.  The  conditions  were  exactly  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  There  was  never  the  remotest 
possibility  of  it  suddenly  and  quietly  expiring  in  1915 — leaving 
us  in  a  position  of  naval  weakness  in  the  Far  East. 

The  suggestion  that  it  might  cut  across  Imperial  policy  and  that 
Great  Britain  w'ould,  in  course  of  time,  be  forced,  by  Australian 
and  Canadian  opinion  and  by  the  desire  for  closer  friendship  with 
the  United  States,  to  denounce  it,  was  a  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  present  writer,  in  The  Fortnightly  Beview  for 
February  last,  expressed  the  view  that  in  spite  of  these  factors, 
the  Alliance  was  destined  to  last  for  many  years.  He  wrote  :  — 

“It  will  not  prove  an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  a  new  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  with  the  growing  movement  towards  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  English-speaking  races  in  defence  of  the  world’s 
peace.  But  an  age  which  has  produced  a  Dominion  of  Canada, 
with  its  antipathetic  French  and  British  peoples,  and  has  welded 
into  one  State  English  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  may  yet 
compose  the  irritation  of  the  ‘  white  ’  against  ‘  yellow  ’  peoples 
by  arranging  a  concordat  on  the  emigration  question  between 
the  Japanese  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Australians 
and  the  American  and  Canadian  residents  on  the  Pacific  slopes 
of  the  American  continent.  A  concordat  must  be  reached  or 
war — sooner  or  later — is  inevitable,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
next  contribution  by  British  statesmen  to  the  cause  of  peace 
will  be  to  act  the  part  of  peacemakers,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
to  an  entente  between  Japan  and  America  which  will  allay 
nervousness  and  irritability  in  Australia  and  Canada.” 

It  is  only  six  months  since  this  sanguine  statement  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  already  progress  has  been  made.  The  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty  of  Alliance  was  renewed  in  July  last,  and  renewed  under 
conditions  the  most  significant.  From  the  speeches  made  from 
time  to  time  by  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey  and  by  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Japan,  it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  no  change  of  opinion 
in  either  country  as  to  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  agreement. 
But  what  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand?  During  the 
recent  Imperial  Conference  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  determined  that  the  Alliance  should  continue.  This 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Conference — maybe,  the  one  to 
which  the  historian  wull  attach  most  importance.  In  view  of  the 
possible  Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  the  United  States,  a  change  in 
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the  terms  of  the  Alliance  was  desirable,  and  in  these  circumstances 
an  early  occasion  was  seized  to  sign  a  new  agreement  framed 
to  meet  the  new  circumstances  of  the  hour.  On  July  13  the  two 
countries  consummated  a  new  offensive  and  defensive  Alliance, 
which ,  in  order  to  meet  the  new  situation ,  contains  a  new  clause , 
Article  IV.,  which  embodies  the  following  provision  :  — 

Should  either  High  Contracting  Party  conclude  a  treaty  of 
general  arbitration  wdth  a  third  Powder,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing 
in  this  Agreement  shall  entail  upon  such  Contracting  Party  an 
obligation  to  go  to  war  wdth  the  Power  with  whom  such  treaty 
of  arbitration  is  in  force. 

The  changes  in  the  new  Treaty  in  no  way  affect  its  purpose  as 
compared  with  that  of  1905,  and  we  have  the  significant  fact  that 
this  very  Alliance  which  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  it 
was  asserted,  would  insist  upon  being  ended  once  for  all,  is  the 
very  first  international  agreement  to  be  assented  to  by  those  very 
Dominions  since  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  them  fully  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

Who  can  doubt,  in  face  of  this  new  Alliance  and  its 
special  clause  referring  to  the  United  States,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  already  made  some  progress  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  “a  concordat  on  the  immigration  question 
between  the  Japanese  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
Australians  and  the  American  and  Canadian  residents  on  the 
Pacific  slopes  of  the  American  continent  ”  ?  The  age  which  has 
composed  violent  racial  differences  in  Canada  and  South  Africa, 
is  already  finding  a  peaceful  solution  for  the  threatened  troubles 
between  “white”  and  “yellow.”  With  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  white  peoples  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  negotiated  a  new  treaty  which,  for  ten  years — and  so  on  in¬ 
definitely  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present — w’ill  protect  British 
interests  in  the  Pacific.  The  next  step  towards  the  concordat 
between  “white”  and  “yellow”  will  be  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  may  be  nearer 
than  many  think  now  that  the  Democrats,  anxious  for  peace  and 
economy,  are  in  pow'er. 

Without  reservation  of  any  kind,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
unreservedly  on  the  improvement  in  the  naval  outlook  wffiich 
has  followed  from  the  patriotic  action  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Both  these  British 
nations  have  given  their  bond  to  relieve  the  British  people  of  a 
heavy  burden,  and  this  undertaking  on  their  part  has  not  syn¬ 
chronised  with  any  movement  of  British  f)r  Japanese  opinion 
which  justifies  the  opinion  that  its  influence  will  be  robbed  of 
any  of  its  effect  upon  British  naval  expenditure. 
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Some  reference  may  be  appropriate  to  the  question  of  the 
defence  of  British  trade  routes.  On  July  4th  Mr.  Robert 
Yerburgh,  as  President  of  the  Navy  League,  circulated  a  state¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  British  routes  and  the 
measures  which  the  British  Navy  should  take  for  their  defence. 
He  appears  to  have  measured  the  oceans  and  calculated  that 
54 ,000  miles  of  sea-route  had  to  be  defended  ;  then  he  gave  a 
list  of  British  cruisers,  and  apparently  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  our  food  and  raw  material  would  be  in  grave 
peril  unless  we  had  very  many  more  cruisers.  The  statement  was 
interesting,  hut  it  was  not  complete.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Admiralty  must  defend  these  trade  routes  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  be  threatened  in  time  of  war.  Mr.  Yerburgh 
gave  no  particulars  of  foreign  cruisers. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Edmond  Slade,  the  late  Director  of 
Naval  Intelligence  at  the  Admiralty,  w^hose  name  has  been  very 
prominent  during  discussions  on  the  Declaration  of  London  (he 
having  been  the  representative  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Powers),  was  recently  interviewed  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  Record  on  this  very  question  of  the  defence 
of  the  trade  routes.  Sir  Edmond  Slade  is,  and  has  been  since 
April,  1909,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  East  Indies  Squadron. 
This  is  the  naval  force  which  is  stationed  on  the  great  trade  route 
to  the  Far  East.  As  an  officer  who  has  devoted  close  attention 
to  the  protection  of  British  trade.  Sir  Edmond  observed  :  — 

“  T  consider  the  East  Indies  Squadron  sufficient  at  the  present  moment 
for  all  practical  purposes,  but  what  may  happen  between  this  and  the  time 
when  war  breaks  out,  or  after  war  breaks  out,  may  necessitate  the  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  squadron.  You  must  realise  that  organising  the  defence 
of  the  seas  is  exactly  the  same  as  organising  the  land  defences.  Wherever 
the  enemy  has  a  force  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  there  we  must  place  the 
force  to  deal  with  it;  but  to  put  a  force  where  there  ia  not  any  necessity 
for  it  is  to  attract  the  enemy's  force  to  a  place  where  we  don’t  want  it  to 
be.  Therefore,  until  these  seas  become  the  centre  of  operations,  the 
Admiialty  is  not  likely  to  put  more  ships  into  them  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  in  hand.  The  vessels  which  will  do  harm  to  us 
out  here  in  the  next  war  are  not  heavily  armed  men-of-w’ar,  because  there 
are  not  any  out  here.  They  will  be  lightly  armed  vessels,  which  may  come 
out,  or  may  be  out  here  at  the  time,  but  which  will  not  be  stronger  than 
the  ships  already  on  this  station.  As  for  the  China  Station,  a  sufficiently 
strong  fleet  is  there  at  the  present  moment  to  deal  with  any  force  likely  to 
be  brought  against  it. 

“It  is  all  very  well  talking  about  swift  cruisers;  people  imagine  that 
they  are  going  to  fly  about  all  over  the  place,  do  any  amount  of  damage, 
and  pick  up  ships  everywhere.  But  the  sea  ia  an  enormous  area,  and  if 
you  have  swift  cruisers,  and  send  them  into  this  ocean,  they  may  cruise  for 
days  or  weeks  without  finding  anything,  eat  up  all  their  coal,  and  then  do 
no  good.  A  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay  is  nothing  to  looking  for  a  ship  in 
a  wide  ocean.  You  want  swift  cruisers  on  occasions,  because  the  speed  of 
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ships  you  have  to  deal  with  is  going  up;  but  swift  cruisers  are  not  wanted 
for  the  purpose  a  good  many  people  think  they  are.  They  are  certainly  not 
required  to  send  out  to  cruise  all  over  the  place.  That  is  the  last  thing 
they  are  wanted  for." 

In  this  statement  Sir  Edmond  Slade  enunciated  the  sound 
policy  upon  which  the  Admiralty  must  always  act  in  defending 
the  British  trade  routes.  The  number  of  ships  placed  on  this  or 
that  station  must  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  dangers  which 
threaten. 

There  are  two  distinct  perils  to  British  trade  :  one  from  war 
cruisers  flying  the  flag  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  the  other  from 
armed  merchantmen.  The  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  British 
cruising  forces  to  deal  with  the  war  cruisers  of  any  Power  or 
Powers  with  which  this  country  may  he  engaged  in  hostilities  is 
a  question  which  can  be  readily  brought  to  the  bar  of  judgment. 
There  are  two  types  of  cniisers  which  may  be  used  on  the  trade 
routes,  either  ships  with  armoured  sides  or  ships  with  armoured 
turtle-back  deck  protection,  known  respectively  as  armoured 
cruisers  and  protected  cruisers.  The  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  in 
vessels  of  these  two  types  and  the  strength  of  foreign  fleets  are 
matters  of  no  doubt.  Tn  the  “Navy  League  Annual  ”  for  1910-11 
particulars  are  given  of  cruisers  of  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age 
which  will  be  in  the  world’s  fleets  on  March  31st  next — all  old 
cruisers  being  thus  eliminated  :  — 

Cruisers. 

- 

Armoured.  Protected.  Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  ... 

.34 

406,800 

.38 

175,425 

72  of  ,582,225 

Germany 

8 

82,77.3 

30 

100,630 

.38  of  18.3,405 

United  States  ... 

13 

169,180 

10 

.3.3,937 

23  of  203,117 

France  ... 

18 

182,394 

1 

5,595 

19  of  187,989 

Italy 

7 

61,209 

2 

6,098 

9  of  67,. 307 

Austria . 

2 

13,3.36 

3 

8,175 

5  of  21,511 

Japan  ... 

9 

81,312 

10 

44,756 

19  of  126,068 

Rus.sia  ... 

5 

51,206 

9 

52,237 

14  of  103,443 

Since  the  Dreadnought  policy  was  inaugurated  hardly  any 
cruisers  have  been  laid  down  by  foreign  Powers,  except  Germany. 
The  increased  cost  of  modern  armoured  ships  has  cast  such  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  finances  of  most  countries  that  cruiser 
construction  has  been  neglected  :  France,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  United  States  have  made  very  few  additions  to  their 
fleets  of  cruisers,  with  the  result  that  in  March  next  we  shall  own 
72  cruisers,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  127.  The  Admiralty 
are  not  called  upon  to  make  provision  against  simultaneous  attack 
on  our  commerce  by  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  in  view  of 
our  relations  with  other  Powers. 

But  what  reply,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  Admiralty 
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make  to  the  threatened  depredations  of  our  commerce  by 
an  enemy’s  merchant  ships  converted  suddenly  into  men- 
of-war?  Weird,  terrible  tales  have  recently  been  told  of 

tramps  which  will  suddenly  become  formidable  men-of-war 
and  will  get  across  the  trade  routes  and  “mop  up”  defenceless 
British  shipping.  The  blood  of  the  British  people — and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  innocent  members  of  the  many  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce — has  been  frozen  by  fear.  What  are  the  real  facts?  In 
naval  war  there  are  three  forms  of  defence — guns  with  which  to 
defend  by  taking  the  offensive,  armour  with  which  to  render 
attack  innocuous,  and  speed  with  which  to  fly  from  overwhelming 
attack.  A  ship  which  is  to  engage  in  war  must  have  one  or  other 
of  these  three  forms  of  defence,  more  or  less  highly  developed. 
jMen-of-war  have  guns  and  torpedoes  and  armour,  or  they  have 
guns  and  torpedoes  and  speed  :  the  former  are  battleships  and 
the  latter  small  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  The  merchantmen, 
unless  specially  designed  for  conversion,  like  the  Mauretania  and 
Luftitania ,  cannot  carry  heavy  guns,  because  these  w’eapons  need 
emplacements,  which  must  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  they 
must  have  their  decks  strengthened  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  concussion  when  the  guns  are  fired.  The  Cunard 
Company  hold  the  whole  of  their  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the 
.\dmiralty  ;  foreign  shipping  companies,  owning  large  liners,  are 
under  similar  obligations  to  other  Powers.  There  is  nothing 
new'  in  this  policy — it  has  been  British  policy  for  many  years. 
The  right  of  conversion  is  an  old  and  well-recognised  right,  but 
it  is  a  right  that  can  now  be  exercised  only  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  to  which  all  the  leading  nations  subscribed  at  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907.  Such  a  ship  must  be  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  the  nation  whose  flag  it  flies — an  officer  “in  the  service 
of  the  State  and  duly  commissioned  by  the  competent  authorities,” 
and  his  name  must  figure  “on  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  fighting 
fleet.”  Such  ships  “must  bear  the  external  marks  w'hich  distin¬ 
guish  the  warships  of  their  nationality,”  and  directly  conversion 
takes  place  intelligence  to  that  effect  must  be  announced  so  that 
belligerents  and  neutrals  may  know'  what  manner  of  ship  it  is 
under  its  new  designation.  Only  such  vessels  as  conform  to  these 
regulations  will  be  treated  in  accordance  w'ith  the  laws  and  customs 
of  w'ar ;  any  other  ships  will  be  regarded  as  privateers  and  treated 
as  such — and  since  “privateering.”  by  the  consent  of  all  the  great 
Powers  in  1856,  “is,  and  remains,  abolished,”  a  privateer  in  time 
of  war  w'ill  receive  short  shrift  from  the  belligerent  against  whom 
his  activities  are  directed,  and  from  neutrals  jealous  of  the  rights 
exercised  by  all  fighting  ships  during  a  war  in  which  they  are 
not  concerned. 
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All  these  stipulations  and  conditions  constitute  the  recognised 
rules  of  naval  warfare,  and  the  only  point  upon  which  agreement 
has  not  been  reached  is  as  to  the  place  where  such  conversion 
may  take  place.  The  British  Government  has  always  held  that 
it  may  only  occur  in  national  ports,  but  other  Powers  have  claimed 
that  it  may  be  effected  on  the  high  seas.  No  agreement  on  this 
one  matter  was  possible,  and  it  remains  open  :  we  still  hold  our 
old  position.  But  an  immense  advance  was  made  by  drawing  up 
the  regulations  which  must  govern  conversion  if  the  ship  con¬ 
verted  is  not  to  become,  as  privateer  or  pirate,  an  outcast  of  the 
ocean — the  target  of  every  civilised  Power.  Every  nation  is 
bound  not  only  to  respect  these  rules  itself,  but  to  see  that  others 
respect  them,  and  consequently  the  danger  of  wholesale  conversion 
is  more — far  more — restricted  than  it  was  before  the  Conference  at 
the  Hague  was  held  and  the  world  assented  to  the  new  rules. 
They  re-affirmed  and  emphasised  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  under  which 
“privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished.” 

In  the  light  of  this  new  agreement  of  the  great  naval  Powers 
against  privateering  and  piracy,  the  field  of  the  merchantmen  for 
taking  part  in  hostilities — for  preying  on  commerce — is  narrower 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The  number  of  vessels  which  a  Power 
will  permit  to  fly  its  flag,  carry  its  officers,  and  form  an  integral  part 
of  its  navy  is  very  small.  Such  a  vessel  will  have  only  one  defence 
against  British  war  cruisers — speed  ;  its  guns,  few  in  number  and 
of  small  power,  will  be  useless  against  a  man-of-war.  Unless  it 
can  run  away  it  must  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  man-of-war  it 
encounters. 

Ticenty  years  ago  the  merchant  naries  had  many  ships  swifter 
than  the  swiftest  war-cruisers ;  now  the  position  is  reversed.  In 
the  British  Fleet  there  are  34  armoured  cruisers  (apart  from 
our  protected  cruisersl  which  can  steam  at  21  to  25  knots. 
Slow  merchant  vessels,  if  converted,  either  in  a  national  port 
or  on  the  high  seas,  must  be  overhauled  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
if  not  overhauled  must  run  short  of  coal.  Neither  Germany  nor 
France,  Austria  nor  Italy,  has  coaling  ports  in  proximity  to  our 
trade  routes  from  which  fuel  could  be  obtained,  and  any  neutral 
who  rendered  such  unneutral  service  to  a  converted  merchantman 
would  have  to  account  to  a  supreme  British  Navy  for  this  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  law  of  nations  which  all  nations  must,  in  self- 
defence,  protect  against  infraction.  Bearing  in  mind  the  new 
rules,  the  difficulty  of  mounting  guns  in  merchantmen,  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  radius  of  action  of  a  steamship  eating  up  coal 
voraciously,  and  the  fact  that  speed  is  the  only  defence  of  a 
merchant-ship — liner  or  tramp — against  a  man-of-war  with  higher 
speed,  how  many  vessels  is  it  to  be  supposed  any  Power — Ger- 
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many,  France,  Austria,  or  Italy,  could,  if  it  would,  convert  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  war  and  to  suffer  the  dire  penalties  of 
war  ?  The  number  of  ships  which  could  or  would  be  commissioned 
for  such  a  purpose  is  so  small  that  though  the  Admiralty  must 
naturally  take  every  step  to  follow  them  and  sink  them,  they 
need  occasion  no  alarm  ;  they  do  not  justify  the  anxiety  which 
has  recently  been  expressed. 

Our  main  reliance  for  defending  our  commerce,  and  the  main 
reliance  of  any  Power  which  desires  to  attack  the  commerce ,  must 
be  on  cruisers  built  for  war.  No  one  who  realises  the  extent  of 
our  trade  and  its  wide  distribution  would  argue  that  we  have 
more  than  sufficient  cruisers.  Vessels  year  by  year  become 
obsolete  and  have  to  be  replaced.  For  this  reason  for  some  years 
past  to  every  c’^uiser  laid  dowm  by  Germany  we  have  begun 
two  or  three — in  some  years  three,  in  others  two.  No  other 
European  nations  have  for  six  years  laid  down  any  first- 
class  protected  cruisers ;  no  cruisers  of  any  kind  are  building 
for  the  United  States  or  France ;  Austria-Hungary  has  one  in 
hand,  and  Italy  two  scouts.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the 
problem  of  defending  our  oversea  trade  w^as  of  such  manageable 
proportions.  Germany,  and  Germany  only,  is  building  cruisers 
regularly,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year,  and  it  is  only  because  Germany 
is  doing  so  and  our  interests  afloat  are  so  vast  that  the  British 
naval  authorities  wall  be  compelled  to  continue  to  construct  further 
cruisers.  Fortunately  they  are  not  very  costly  to  build,  and  for 
reasons  admirably  stated  by  Admiral  Slade  they  need  not  all  be 
maintained  at  a  heavy  outlay  on  the  trade  routes  in  time  of  peace. 
After  providing  an  adequate  number  on  foreign  stations  for  peace 
duties,  the  remainder  can  be  held  on  the  leash  at  home  wdth  nucleus 
crew's,  to  be  fitted  out  for  active  service  on  the  first  whisper  of 
trouble,  and  then  dispatched  to  reinforce  our  strength  in  any  sea  to 
w’hich  an  enemy  is  believed  to  be  sending  additional  ships.  Not  a 
warship  of  the  world’s  navies  moves  but  the  Admiralty  are  instantly 
apprised,  and,  thanks  to  the  supremacy  of  British  engineering 
and  the  virtues  of  Welsh  coal,  there  is  not  a  foreign  cruiser  which 
a  bigger  and  more  pow'crful  British  cruiser  cannot  catch  in  a 
chase  at  sea.  The  only  safe  policy  for  the  Admiralty  is  to  see 
that  this  condition  of  superiority  is  maintained  by  adequate  con¬ 
struction  in  the  years  to  come.  The  amount  of  that  construction 
must  necessarily  bo  small,  as  only  one  Pow'er,  Germany,  is 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  shipbuilding. 

The  causes  w’hich  were  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  Navy 
Votes  in  the  past  twenty  years  will  lead  to  their  decline,  and  this 
decline  will  leave  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  un¬ 
affected.  The  rise  and  fall  of  British  naval  expenditure  is  baro- 
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metrical  :  the  Estimates  reflect  the  activity  or  absence  of  activity 
in  foreign  shipyards.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  formula 
which  requires  that  the  British  Fleet  shall  be  ten  per  cent, 
stronger  in  armoured  ships  than  the  next  two  strongest  fleets. 
The  movement  in  these  twenty  years  may  be  indicated  very 
briefly  :  — 

In  1800  Great  Britain  spent  £17,000,000;  the  expenditure 
of  France  was  £8,125,000;  of  the  United  States  £4,627,000; 
of  Russia  £4,288,000,  and  of  Germany  just  under  £4,000,000. 
At  this  time,  when  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  was  con¬ 
sidered  dangerously  inadequate,  Great  Britain  was  devoting  to 
the  Navy  more  money  than  France,  Russia,  and  Germany 
combined  were  spending. 

In  1900  the  British  expenditure  had  risen  to  just  under 
£80,000,000;  France  had  increased  her  expenditure  to 
£12,511,000;  the  United  States  to  £13,385,574;  Russia  to 
£8,663,000,  and  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  first  of  her 
Navy  Acts,  to  £7,649,000.  The  strength  of  the  British  Fleet 
was  still  considered  inadequate,  though  Great  Britain  was 
devoting  to  the  Navy  more  than  the  three  leading  European 
Powers  combined  were  spending. 

In  1905  (the  last  year  of  the  Unionist  Government,  the  year 
of  the  Dreadnought,  and  the  year  also  of  the  thorough  stock¬ 
taking  of  the  naval  establishment,  resulting  in  vast  economies) 
the  British  expenditure  was  £33,151,000;  the  expenditure  of 
the  United  States  had  grown  to  £24,440,000;  of  Germany  to 
£11,301,000;  of  France  to  £12,667,000,  and  of  Russia  to 
£12,393,000.  The  fighting  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  had 
been  vastly  increased  as  the  result  of  its  reorganisation,  but 
tbe  ouHay  had  been  so  severely  checked  that  it  amounted  to 
less  than  that  of  the  next  two  strongest  Powers — the  United 
States  and  Fi’ance.  This  was  the  first-fruit  of  economy — a 
lower  .standard  of  expenditure  and  added  strength. 

1906  and  the  years  following  upon  Lord  Fisher’s  rigorous 
stocktaking  of  the  Navy  and  the  introduction  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  are  so  important  that  British  and  foreign  expenditure 
may  lx;  given  seriatim  in  millions  sterling  :  — 


Britain. 

Germany. 

U.  States. 

France. 

Russia. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1906 

.31-5 

120 

21-3 

12-2 

12-5 

1907 

31-3 

14-2 

21-3 

12-5 

8-8 

1908 

.32-2 

16-5 

26-4 

12-7 

10-2 

1909 

.35-8 

19-7 

290 

13-3 

9-9 

1910 

40-6 

21-2 

27-0 

15-0 

9-7 

1911 

44-4 

22-0 

26-0 

16-6 

12-2 

Total  ... 

£215-8 

£105.6 

£161-0 

£82-3 

£6.3-3 
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Expenditure  is  no  guide  to  relative  strength,  because  values 
in  ships,  men,  and  stores  vary  in  different  countries.  But  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  two  facts. 

First  :  whereas  in  these  years — 1906  -11— the  outlay  on  the 
British  Fleet,  which  feels  under  normal  conditions  the  cumulative 
effect  of  foreign  activity,  increased  by  less  than  13  millions, 
German  expenditure  increased  by  10  millions,  American  by  nearly 
5  millions,  and  French  by  over  4  millions,  while  Italy  is  spending 
2|^  millions  more  than  in  1906,  and  Japan  over  8^  millions  more 
than  in  that  year. 

Secondly  ;  as  a  result  of  economical  administration,  we  have 
a  fleet  far  stronger  than  the  next  two  greatest  naval  Pow'ers 
— Germany  and  the  United  States — at  a  relatively  moderate 
growth  in  expenditure  as  compared  with  the  vast  increases  of 
Germany,  Japan,  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy — an 
aggregate  of  30  millions  sterling. 

There  is  now  reason  to  anticipate  a  period  of  economy,  but  the 
downw'ard  tendency  in  the  British  Estimates  will  be  checked — 
first,  by  the  growth  of  higher  establishment  charges;  secondly, 
by  tbe  arrears  of  shipbuilding  due  to  the  fact  that  we  build 
quicker  than  other  countries,  and  there  are  keels  to  be  laid  in 
Great  Britain  to  meet  keels  already  laid  abroad  ;  and  thirdly  by 
the  commitments  for  permanent  naval  works,  including  the  new 
base  at  Rosyth.  In  spite  of  these  considerations,  the  economies 
of  the  immediate  future  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  welcome 
to  the  taxpayer,  while  giving  him  no  sense  of  impaired  security. 
So  long  as  the  British  Fleet  is  maintained  in  adequate  strength, 
it  matters  not  whether  the  proportion  of  battleships  in  comparison 
with  the  next  two  strongest  Powers  is  55  to  50  or  28  to  25 — the 
low^er  the  scale,  in  fact,  the  more  likely  is  the  margin  for  con¬ 
tingencies  to  be  increased. 

To  what  extent  these  hopes  of  economy  are  realised  depends 
on  one  factor  only — the  action  of  Germany.  British  diplomacy 
will  fail  in  its  duty  if  this  truth  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  German 
Government.  The  authorities  in  Berlin,  after  thirteen  years  of 
naval  expansion  at  immense  cost,  have  secured  a  fleet  of  only 
about  half  the  strength  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  effort  has 
augmented  their  naval  budget  by  238  per  cent.,  while  the  British 
naval  expenditure  has  increased  by  about  72  per  cent.  We  have 
the  least  reason  of  all  the  nations  to  complain  of  the  pace  in  naval 
armaments  set  by  Germany,  because  we  have  gained  many  solid 
advantages.  The  challenge  to  our  supremacy  has  promoted  a 
feeling  of  Imperial  unity  and  led  to  tbe  formation  of  Colonial 
fleets — strengthening  the  Imperial  Fleet.  It  has  cemented  our 
friendship  with  other  Powers.  The  development  of  our  ship- 
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yards  to  meet  the  naval  crisis  has  enabled  British  firms  to 
make  such  low  tenders  that  they  have  secured  large  orders  for 
armaments  from  Japan,  Eussia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Brazil,  China, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy ,  and  Austria.  We  owe  these  orders  mainly 
to  the  unrest  occasioned  by  German  naval  activity.  Germany  has 
obtained  no  orders  beyond  a  few  torpedo  craft.  At  the  same  time 
the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  British  Navy  has  been  increased, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  other  historic  fleets  of  Europe  our 
superiority  is  greater  than  at  any  time  for  many  years.  To-day, 
according  to  the  “Naval  Annual”  for  1911,  we  possess  52  com¬ 
pleted  battleships  to  16  owned  by  France,  7  by  Eussia,  8  by 
Italy,  and  8  by  Austria — giving  us  an  advantage  of  thirteen  battle¬ 
ships  over  the  four  leading  fleets  of  Europe,  excluding  Germany. 

The  time  has  come  when  Germany  must  decide  whether  it  is 
worth  her  while  to  force  the  pace  once  more.  Since  1908  four 
large  armoured  ships  have  been  begun  annually,  and  (rom  1912  to 
1917  the  Act  specifies  only  one  “battleship”  and  one  “large 
cruiser,”  with  tw’o  small  cruisers  each  year.  If  the  German 
Government  proposes  to  pursue  the  policy  marked  out  by  its  own 
Act  of  1908,  despite  the  excited  demands  of  the  German  Navy 
League ,  then  a  period  of  w’orld-wide  economy  on  naval  armaments 
will  open  immediately,  and  in  that  movement  the  British  people, 
in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  all  political  parties,  will  join. 

Archib.\ld  Hurd. 
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There  is  a  foolish  parrot-cry,  constantly  repeated  by  two-weeks’ 
travellers  in  Spain,  and  sometimes  even  echoed  by  the  people 
themselves,  “Nothing  ever  changes  in  Spain.”  Nothing  is  less 
true,  in  fact,  of  a  country  which  has  been  completely  revolutionised 
within  the  last  forty  years,  and  in  nothing  are  the  radical  changes 
in  its  whole  manner  of  thought  more  conspicuously  reflected 
than  in  its  fiction. 

The  modern  novels  of  Spain  are  not  much  older  than  one 
generation  of  readers,  but  it  is  already  a  far  cry  from  the 
orthodox,  semi-religious  productions  of  Fernan  Caballero  and  the 
earlier  writers,  to  the  pictures  of  the  Cathedral  clergy  of  Vedusta, 
given  by  Leopoldo  Alas,  or  of  those  of  Toledo  in  La  Catedral  of 
Blasco  Ibafliz,  or  even  in  Carlos  VI.  en  Rapita  of  Perez  Galdos ; 
while  one  of  the  latest  novels  of  the  moment  introduces  us  to 
“an  English  miss,”  evidently  quite  one  of  the  most  convinced 
of  suffragettes  of  the  militant  order,  who  informs  all  whom  it 
may  concern  that  men  only  serve  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
race,  and  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  women. 

It  is  not  that  books  obnoxious  to  the  Church  and  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  old  Spain  have  not  been  published  before,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  writers  just  mentioned  are  the  most  popular,  their 
books  being  produced  by  the  thousand,  and  in  many  editions, 
that  is  noteworthy.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  output  of  fiction  at  the 
present  time,  in  addition  to  the  translated  wmrks  of  foreign 
novelists,  w'hich  makes  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer 
hastily  to  those  who  are  most  popular  in  their  own  country,  and 
the  most  w’idely  known  in  others. 

In  attempting  to  glance  over  modern  Spanish  novelists,  it 
may  seem  to  be  going  back  to  ancient  history  even  to  mention 
Fernan  Caballero  and  Trueba,  but  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  efficiently  without  doing  so,  because  the  former,  at  least, 
represents  the  first  spring  of  the  modern  novel  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  literary  past  of  Spain,  when  she  set  the  fashion 
and  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  country,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remember  that  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
found  her  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  ignorance  which  had  been  carefully 
fostered  by  her  rulers,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  the  War  of 
Independence  nothing  in  the  way  of  literature  could  be  looked 
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for,  because  the  people  were  taken  up  with  the  work  they  had 
before  them  of  clearing  their  country  of  the  hated  invaders.  Again, 
during  the  whole  of  the  disastrous  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
only  good  the  King  ever  did  his  people  was  his  wholesale  banish¬ 
ment  of  every  enlightened  person  in  the  country  to  other  lands, 
where  they  lived  among  free  peoples,  and  learned  to  see  their  own 
with  the  eyes  of  a  Icoker-on.  Even  after  the  death  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  tyrant,  and  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  Regency 
and  the  reign  of  Isabel  II.,  when  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
was  still  struggling  against  the  fatal  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
a  proud  country  was  governed  by  a  bleeding  nun  and  a  priest, 
politics,  or  w'hat  w’ent  by  that  name,  overpowered  every  other 
interest,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  drastic  changes  of  1868 
that  the  country  began  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  and  her 
sons  came  back  from  exile  with  new  ideas  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  intellectual  culture  of  other  European  nationalities. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  the  comparatively  few'  waiters 
earlier  than  this  time  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Church  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  strictest  character.  The  lady  who  w'rote  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Fernan  Caballero — although,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  women  who  adopt  masculine  pen-names,  no  one  could  have 
mistaken  her  work  for  that  of  a  man — was  the  daughter  of  a 
German  father  and  Spanish  mother,  and  was  so  much  of  a  linguist 
that  her  earliest  works  w'ere  written  in  German  or  French  and 
translated  into  Spanish.  The  novels  hy  which  she  is  best  known 
are  Clemcncia ,  La  Gaviota,  and  La  Familia  cle  Alrereda,  but  she  is 
now  chiefly  remembered  as  having  been  first  in  the  field  with  the 
modern  novel.  She  wrote  during  the  early  days  of  Isabel  II. 
Orthodox,  extremely  proper,  and  coming  from  a  writer  specially 
suited  for  the  young  person  as  being  not  only  harmless  but  full  of 
stilted  moralising,  her  books  became  extremely  popular,  and  were 
(juite  suited  to  a  time  w'hen  men  of  the  upper  classes  were  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  for  their  part  they  w’ould  prefer  their 
daughters  not  to  be  taught  to  read  or  write,  since  it  only  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  undesirable  lovers. 

Her  pictures  of  Spain  of  her  day  are  lifelike,  if  somew'hat  dull ; 
the  reader  at  least  realises  the  demure  personages  who  walk 
through  the  pages  of  her  innocent  stories — the  Government  clerk, 
generally  cessaiite,  who  kept  up  a  brave  appearance  on  almost 
nothing  a  year,  even  managing  to  keep  three  wigs  in  use,  repre¬ 
senting  him  just  after  his  hair  had  been  cut,  one  half-grown, 
and  one  with  hair  so  long  that  he  was  able  to  remark  to  his 
friends  that  he  must  really  pay  a  visit  to  his  barber  before  he 
began  to  appear  again  in  number  one.  As  one  always  finds  her 
novels  in  all  the  publishers’  lists,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  are 
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still  in  demand  for  the  young  person  whose  literature  is  selected 
by  her  elders. 

Antonio  de  Trueba  followed  closely  on  Fernan  Caballero.  Like 
all  Spanish  authors,  he  wrote  profusely,  and  certainly  had  a  wide 
circle  of  admirers.  His  books,  mostly  “cuentos,”  or  short  stories 
of  country  life,  of  mothers  and  daughters,  and  so  forth,  are,  to 
the  unregenerate  mind  of  the  foreigner  who  attempts  to  read 
them,  so  much  milk  and  water,  food  for  babes.  At  best  one 
may  be  inclined  to  admire  the  people  who  could  be  pleased  and 
satisfied  with  these  stories,  in  which  all  the  animals  in  the  farm¬ 
yards,  and  the  birds  in  the  hedgerow,  give  their  opinion,  and 
enter  into  the  conversation.  But  after  all,  we  have  no  right  to 
throw  stones,  for  had  we  not  a  short  time  ago  a  public  for  imita¬ 
tive  writers  who  spent  pages  in  relating  the  movements  of  a 
sparrow  in  the  hedge,  and  who  in  their  anxiety  for  a  microscopic 
description  of  nature,  of  which  they  showed  their  profound  wani 
of  observation,  would  ask  us  to  admire  the  crescent  moon  rising 
— in  the  western  sky,  of  course — or  the  seagull  struggling  out  to 
sea  in  the  face  of  a  storm,  or  who  could  wind  up  a  description 
of  this  kind  with  the  sapient  remark,  “It  was  an  ideal  place  for 
crows  to  build  a  rookery”!  Why  not,  one  would  fain  ask,  for 
foxes  to  make  a  rabbit  warren?  To  do  Spanish  writers  justice, 
however,  their  pictures  of  the  country  are  true  to  fact  and  nature, 
and  anyone  who  knows  the  land  can  understand  how  those  who 
have  been  born  in  the  mountains  amid  the  wealth  of  trees  and 
flowers  and  running  waters,  or  in  the  rich  lands  of  Andalucia, 
or  Valencia,  pine  in  the  arid  plains  of  Castile,  and  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  authors  who  take  them  back  in  fancy  to  their 
beloved  mountain  scenery,  and  the  simple  customs  of  the  hill 
people,  or  montaneses .  While  Trueba  was  at  the  summit  of  his 
success  appeared  a  widely  different  writer,  but  one  who,  perhaps, 
lives  chiefly  in  the  hearts  of  his  ieWow -montafieses  owing  to  the 
living  pictures  which  he  presents  of  the  land  which  they  love  so 
passionately. 

Jose  Maria  de  Pereda  was  an  Asturian,  born  in  1833,  so  that 
his  maturity  coincided  with  the  somewhat  troublous  times  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  partial  upheaval  of  his  country  in  1854.  With  one 
short  exception,  when  he  served  as  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  in 
Madrid,  he  spent  his  life  among  his  beloved  mountains,  hated 
the  capital,  and  w^as  never  tired  of  teaching  the  superiority  of 
country  life,  of  the  simple  virtues  of  his  villagers,  and  of  the 
Hidalgo  of  the  old  school — always  a  sympathetic  figure  in  Spanish 
fiction.  *But  Pereda  was  a  strong  writer,  w’ho  used  a  caustic 
pen  in  the  merciless  castigation  of  all  that  he  found  worthy  of 
contempt,  and  his  quiet  sarcasm  and  biting  irony  hit  at  his  fellow- 
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provincials  when  he  thinks  they  deserve  it ,  as  well  as  his  country¬ 
men  in  general.  Perhaps  his  most  interesting  novels,  at  any 
rate  to  a  foreigner,  are  his  Homhres  de  Pro  and  Don  Gonzalo 
Gonzales  de  la  Gonzalia,  in  which  some  of  his  own  electioneering 
experiences,  and  his  entry  into  the  Congreso,  are  utilised. 
One  does  not  easily  forget  such  characters  as  Don  Eamon  Perez 
de  la  Llosia,  and  others  no  less  noble  and  picturesque,  but  his 
pictures  of  the  pushing  egotists  who  sacrifice  everything  to  get¬ 
ting  on  in  the  world,  and  to  forcing  themselves  into  a  class  to 
which  they  were  not  born,  are  full  of  biting  sarcasm  and  quiet 
irony. 

Taking  abroad  general  view  of  Spanish  novelists,  it  may  almost 
be  called  a  national  fault  to  spoil  good  work  by  didactic  intention. 
The  unregenerate  reader,  like  the  child-hearer  of  tales  written 
with  a  moral  intent,  revolts  against  the  medicine  concealed  in 
a  spoonful  of  jam,  and  generally  sympathises  with  the  people 
who  are  intended  to  be  held  up  to  reprobation.  Pereda,  who  has 
done  such  admirable  work,  becomes  almost  unreadable  in  El 
Buey  Siielto,  the  second  title  of  which  explains  its  didactic 
motive.  The  book  is  frankly  stated  to  be  an  answer  to  Balzac, 
and  his  imitators ,  who  discredit  marriage ;  but  it  is  so  sordid 
throughout,  its  protagonist  and  his  absurd  friends  are  such  miser¬ 
able  specimens  of  humanity,  and  the  scenes  of  Gideon’s  dis¬ 
comfiture  so  unconvincing  and  so  overdrawn,  that  any  moral 
effect  it  might  have  had  must  have  more  than  failed.  It  is 
pleasanter  to  remember  this  very  clever  writer  by  his  pictures  of 
provincial  life. 

Don  Pedro  A.  de  Alcardn  is  another  of  the  novelists  of  about 
this  period  who  whites  with  a  distinctly  didactic  purpose,  if 
not  actually  in  defence  of  orthodox  Catholicism.  El  Escdndalo, 
published  in  1875,  is  a  picture  of  Madrid  in  1861.  The  whole 
story  is  related  in  confession  to  a  Jesuit  Father  by  Fabian  Conde, 
a  young  man  whose  life  has  certainly  not  been  very  edifying. 
The  character  of  the  priest,  a  man  of  the  world  by  no  means 
easily  shocked,  but  always  on  the  side  of  truth  and  right,  is 
cleverly  shown  in  the  remarks  he  interjects  in  the  long  confession 
of  Fabian.  PatlK'r  a  good  literary  digestion  is  required  in  the 
reader  to  assimilate  the  more  than  Quixotic  ending  in  which 
Fabian,  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest,  gives  up  his  title  of  Conde, 
devotes  his  wealth  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  renounces  his 
promised  wife,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  the  dispassionate 
reader  insufficient.  His  marriage  takes  place,  however,  though 
scarcely  with  the  approval  of  his  spiritual  adviser ;  the  girl ,  who 
enters  a  convent  immediately  after  her  engagement  on  acci¬ 
dentally  learning  of  one  incident  of  her  lover’s  antecedents, 
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becomes  reconciled  to  him  on  learning  of  his  self-denial,  although 
she  refuses  even  to  see  him  until  she  is  actually  at  the  altar  on 
the  day  of  the  marriage.  She  may,  perhaps,  be  true  to  Spanish 
ideals,  but  she  is  distinctly  tiresome  in  her  saintliness,  and  one 
cannot  but  wonder  how  things  would  turn  out  in  the  end. 
Alcaron  is  popular  among  the  orthodox  who  appreciate  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  religious  novel. 

Armando  Palacio  Valdes  is  an  author  who  enjoys  a  great 
reputation  in  his  own  country,  his  books  going  through  any 
number  of  editions ;  but  what  appears  somewhat  more  remark¬ 
able  is  that  Jose,  considered  his  best,  has  been  translated  into 
seven  different  European  languages,  and  his  Herniana  San 
Sulpicio  into  four,  if  not  more.  It  seems  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  why  this  extremely  prolific  author  should  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  foreign  translator  to  such  an  extent, 
although  his  pictures  of  Spanish  life  are  both  vivid  and  interesting. 

The  chief  interest  in  Jose,  which  is  a  picture  of  the  life  in  a 
simple  fishing  village,  lies  in  the  curious  Spanish  law  by  which 
a  girl,  whose  parents  object  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  may  place 
herself  in  the  hands  of  the  district  judge,  who  takes  her  away 
from  their  custody,  places  her  in  the  house  of  someone  whom  he 
may  select,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  the  parents  remain 
obdurate,  she  is  married  under  his  protection.  Perhaps  this  may 
account  for  the  attraction  the  book  has  for  foreign  readers. 

Tristan,  or  the  pessimist,  treats  of  the  contrast  of  country  life 
at  the  Escorial  and  that  of  the  capital.  German  Eeynosa,  his 
wife  Elena,  his  sister  Clara  and  her  husband  Tristan  are  the 
principal  actors  in  a  drama  which  goes  very  near  to  tragedy,  but 
has  a  comparatively  happy  ending.  The  descriptions  of  the  two 
phases  of  life  and  the  widely  differing  characters  are  vivid  and 
sympathetic,  although  one  may  legitimately  wonder  if  the 
ordinary  reader  will  admire,  as  he  is  evidently  expected  to  do,  the 
chivalric  and  noble-minded  husband,  who,  when  confronted  with 
the  fact  of  his  young  wife’s  and  her  lover’s  treachery,  silently 
disappears,  leaving  the  girl — for  she  is  nothing  more,  and  has 
been  devotedly  attached  to  him  until  the  lover  comes  upon  the 
scene — the  use  of  his  two  houses  and  all  his  wealth  to  spend  on 
the  man  whom  she  has  preferred  to  him.  With  him  she  travels 
all  over  Euroi)e  on  her  husband’s  means.  Eventually  she  dis¬ 
covers  the  w'orthlessness  of  the  former,  and,  repentant,  seeks  out 
her  injured  husband,  who  magnanimously  forgives  her  and  takes 
her  off  to^  fresh  scenes,  where  her  past  is  not  known,  with  Clara 
and  the  child  of  the  latter,  w'ho  has  left  her  husband  Tristan, 
finding  his  “pessimism  ’’ — or  rather  what  we  should  call  his  brutal 
selfishness — no  longer  bearable.  The  moral  appears  to  be,  “Don’t 
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be  a  pessimist !  ”  but,  on  the  whole,  the  optimistic  and  generous 
Reynosa  gets  the  worst  of  the  world’s  treatment. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  writers  under  review  that  a 
Spaniard  does  not  steal  his  friend’s  money  or  goods  and  chattels, 
but  that  he  never  hesitates  for  a  moment  to  deprive  him  of  his 
honour  and  his  wife.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  one  of  the 
disparaging  things  which  Spaniards  constantly  say  of  themselves 
and  of  their  country,  perhaps  not  quite  with  the  intention  of  any 
but  their  own  countrymen  taking  note  of  the  biting  sarcasm.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  how  frequently  the  breach  of  the 
seventh  Commandment  forms  the  motive  of  the  modern  Spanish 
novel,  and  one  comes  to  be  thankful  when  the  lover  is  not  a  priest, 
and  when  the  story  does  not  end  with  the  death  of  the  always 
harmless  and  often  sympathetic  husband  in  a  duel  with  the 
betrayer  of  the  wife. 

In  any  review  of  Spanish  novelists  of  the  day,  Juan  Valera 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others  since  he  took  the 
world  by  storm  with  his  Pepita  Jimenez,  almost  as  well  known 
in  England  and  the  other  European  countries  as  in  his  own.  The 
masterly  translation  of  this  book,  published  in  Mr.  Heinemann’s 
International  Library  in  1891  under  the  author’s  own  supervision, 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  original  itself.  To  a  wonderful  extent 
the  style  of  the  author  has  been  preserved,  and  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  there  is  little  to  show  that  it  is  a  translation  at 
all.  Juan  Valera  was  an  Andaluz,  a  man  of  great  culture  and  of 
much  originality  of  mind.  He  was  a  cosmopolitan  in  thought 
and  practice  before  he  ever  sat  down  to  write  a  novel  at  all,  and 
his  work  shows  in  every  page  the  result  of  his  wide  experience 
of  life  and  of  literature  in  many  other  countries  besides  his  own. 
Some  critics  have  represented  him  as  a  freethinker  and  “a 
careless  Gallio,  believing  none  of  these  things”;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  rather  an  unfair  picture  of  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
sees  all  sides  without  any  special  prejudices,  and  is  fearless  in 
his  characterisations.  In  his  critical  studies — and  we  have  it  on 
his  owm  authority  that  it  is  by  these  works  that  he  would  fain 
be  knowm  and  remembered — he  show's  himself  to  be  a  sincerely 
believing  Catholic,  content  to  abide  by  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church  himself,  while  tolerant  in  his  judgment  of  those  wdio  do 
not.  Like  most  Spanish  novelists,  he  appears  to  despise  literary 
form  in  construction,  while  as  a  master  of  style  he  has  no  equal. 
He  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  equally  Spanish  love  of  writing 
with  a  purpose,  or  of  at  least  pointing  a  moral,  but  w'hat  he  has 
to  say  is  always  so  full  of  value  that  it  rarely  offends  the  reader. 
In  Pepita  Jimenez  almost  the  whole  drama  is  related  in  confes¬ 
sional  letters  from  the  young  religious  enthusiast,  who  is  about 
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to  enter  the  priesthood,  to  his  confessor  while  he  is  spending  a 
probational  time  in  his  father’s  house  before  taking  the  irrevocable 
vows.  But  in  these  letters  not  only  is  the  character  of  the  man 
himself  revealed  with  all  its  mysticism,  its  unconscious  vanity 
combined  with  real  religious  enthusiasm  and  ingenuous  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  Pepita,  the  young  widow,  who,  when  the  book  opens, 
is  destined  to  be  his  stepmother,  the  sensible  if  worldly  old 
father,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  provincial  town — nay,  even 
the  character  of  the  maid  who  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  final 
development,  are  made  as  vivid  to  the  reader  as  if  each  character 
spoke  for  itself.  The  final  chapters — which  are  related  by  the 
confessor  after  the  catastrophe — if  we  may  call  it  by  such  a  name — 
which  leads  to  the  natural  and,  let  us  hope,  happy  ending,  fall 
somewhat  flat  after  the  autobiography  as  related  in  the  letters  of 
Luis  to  his  uncle. 

Dona  Luz,  Valera’s  second  novel,  unfortunately  dwells  on  the 
same  theme  :  the  love  of  a  priest  for  a  woman  who,  believing 
fully  in  the  saintly  character  of  their  friendship,  unconsciously 
leads  him  on  ;  but  in  this  case  the  priest  has  taken  the  vow 
of  celibacy,  and  though  he  fights  vigorously  and  successfully 
against  temptation,  he  dies  from  the  prolonged  struggle  and  the 
penitential  cruelties  which  he  imposes  on  himself.  There  is 
something  distinctly  unpleasant  in  the  final  scene,  when  Doha 
Luz  implants  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  man  and,  as  we  are 
told,  calls  her  son  after  him. 

El  ComendadoT  Mendoza  may  be  ranked  with,  perhaps  above, 
Pepita  Jimenez,  if  it  be  only  for  the  characterisation  of  the 
Comendador  himself — no  saint,  indeed,  but  entirely  sympathetic 
— and  that  of  his  quondam  lover.  Dona  Blanca,  who,  after  betray¬ 
ing  her  weak  but  amiable  husband  in  her  youth,  turns  into  a 
sour  saint  and  almost  succeeds  in  wrecking  the  life  of  the  daughter 
Clarita,  the  fruit  of  her  early  sin,  by  forcing  her  into  a  convent. 
She  dies,  however,  after  an  interview  forced  upon  her  by  the 
Comendador  in  defence  of  Clarita ,  who  then  marries  her  lover ; 
while  the  Comendador  himself — after  Spanish  fashion — marries 
his  own  niece,  Clarita’s  great  friend. 

Las  Illusions  del  Dr.  Faustus  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  two 
novels  just  mentioned.  Its  didactic  intention  spoils  it  as  a  wrrk 
of  art,  and  though  it  is  full  of  the  good  things  to  which  this 
author  always  treats  his  readers,  it  is  unconvincing  and  often 
tedious. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Luis 
Valera,  son  of  the  above  writer,  and  Marques  de  Villisinda  in  right 
of  his  wife.  He  is  a  new  writer,  and  perhaps  scarcely  as  well 
known  as  he  deserves  to  be.  His  El  Filosofo  y  la  Tiple,  pub- 
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lished  last  year,  is  a  masterly  analysis  of  two  widely  differing 
characters,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  ending  neither  in  adultery 
nor  a  duel. 

Two  cousins,  brought  up  almost  as  brother  and  sister,  are  about 
to  marry,  with  the  delighted  consent  of  both  families.  Just 
before  the  wedding  the  girl,  who  has  been  taken  to  the  capital 
of  the  province  to  prepare  for  the  event,  runs  away  w'ith  an  Italian 
tenor  singer  who  is  taking  principal  part  in  the  Opera.  She  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him  in  his  operatic  characters,  and  the  life  in 
the  country  with  her  devoted  but,  to  her  mind,  somewhat  tame 
cousin  appals  her.  The  story  opens  when  Maria  Ignacia,  w'ho 
having  been  made  to  marry  the  tenor  and  having  found  out  his 
worthlessness,  has  gone  on  the  operatic  stage  herself  and  has 
become  a  celebrated  soprano  singer.  Her  husband  is  dead,  and 
she  has  lived  a  very  free  and  not  very  reputable  life  in  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe,  until  at  last,  while  fulfilling  an  engagement 
in  St.  Petersburg,  a  Russian  prince,  her  latest  protector,  throws 
her  over  for  a  newer  attraction.  This  gives  her  pause.  She  has 
lost  her  health ,  and  her  voice  even  is  in  some  danger ;  it  is  the 
first  time,  moreover,  that  she  has  been  thrown  over ;  hitherto  she 
has  been  the  one  to  make  a  change,  according  to  her  own  fancy. 
She  determines  to  go  back  to  the  small  estate  w'hich  she  still  pos¬ 
sesses,  near  the  old  feudal  castle  of  her  cousin,  and  recruit.  Don 
Miguel,  in  the  meantime,  has  taken  to  study,  and  has  become 
well  knowm  as  a  writer,  a  “filosofo,”  as  the  author  calls  him. 
His  is  a  noble,  sympathetic  character,  one  of  those  so  often  and 
so  well  pictured  in  Spanish  novels  w-hich  treat  of  provincial  life. 
The  story  gives  the  life  of  these  two — once  lovers,  now  friends — 
during  the  few  months  of  Maria  Ignacia’s  life  in  her  country 
house.  She  once  more  falls  in  love  with  her  cousin,  or  fancies 
she  does,  finding  out  all  his  worth  and  his  sterling  character.  In 
a  sudden  fit  of  excitement  she  throws  herself  almost  into  his 
arms,  and  iri  the  shock  of  finding  that  if  his  old  love  for  her  is 
not  dead,  at  least  he  cannot  forget  the  life  she  has  been  leading, 
she  goes  out  of  the  castle,  wanders  about  in  the  cold  damp  of  an 
autumn  evening,  a  prey  to  bitter  regrets  and  disenchantment, 
which  brings  on  a  return  of  pneumonia,  and  dies  eventually, 
tenderly  watched  and  nursed  by  Don  Miguel,  who  reproaches 
himself  for  having  unconsciously  driven  her  to  her  death  by  his 
cold  reception  of  her  advances.  Very  rarely  has  any  male  writer 
drawn  such  an  absolutely  real  and  convincing  picture  of  a  woman’s 
character,  of  its  good  and  its  evil,  its  charm,  its  w^eakness,  and 
its  sometimes  fine  impulse.  Nor  is  the  study  of  Don  Miguel 
and  of  his  friend  the  priest  less  convincing.  Great  things  may 
be  expected  from  this  writer,  this  being  his  first  novel. 
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Everyone  who  knows  Spanish  literature  at  all  is  acquainted 
with  Perez  Galdos,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  originally,  but 
one  of  the  most  popular,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  prolific, 
writers  in  Europe.  He  has  written  ordinary  novels,  of  which 
perhaps  Dona  Perjecta  is  the  best  known  to  foreigners,  but 
he  is  especially  the  writer  of  historical  stories.  His  Episodes 
Nacionales  are  almost  innumerable,  for  they  continue  to  appear 
with  the  regularity  of  a  periodical  magazine.  They  are  simply 
invaluable  to  any  reader  who  washes  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  nineteenth-century  Spain.  They  begin  with 
Trafalgar,  which,  as  well  as  one  or  two  others  of  the  series,  has 
been  somewhat  indifferently  translated  in  America,  and  they  carry 
one  through  all  the  episodes  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
various  Carlist  outbreaks,  the  periods  of  the  “Pronunciamientos,” 
the  Revolution,  Restoration,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  still  going 
on,  still  popular,  and  always  valuable,  inasmuch  as  the  history 
is  minutely  exact  as  to  facts,  and  the  pictures  are  presented  in 
such  simple  guise  that  one  follows  through  the  many  series  with 
interest.  There  is  rarely  any  plot,  the  same  character  often  runs 
through  several  books,  and  it  is  merely  the  story  of  the  events 
and  the  public  characters  with  which  he  comes  into  contact ;  in 
some  of  the  volumes,  notably  that  entitled  O'Donel,  we  have 
a  close  and  interesting  presentment  of  some  well-knowm  historical 
person. 

Galdos’  play,  Electra,  leaped  into  sudden  fame,  and  ran 
through  fifteen  editions  in  a  few  months,  more  because  it  was 
published  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement  and  brought  the 
much-debated  clerical  question  to  a  head  than  from  any  inherent 
value  it  possessed.  It  was  denounced  from  the  pulpits,  and  the 
faithful  w’ere  forbidden  to  read  the  book  or  see  the  play.  Naturally, 
they  rushed  to  do  both  immediately,  and  the  advertisement  was 
amazing. 

Of  one  thing  the  reader  of  Perez  Galdos’  works  may  alw'ays  be 
sure  ;  they  are  absolutely  clean,  w'hich  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  some  of  the  modern  novelists,  who,  leaving  aside  the  realism 
which  was  characteristic  of  Spain’s  fiction  ages  before  it  w’as  dis¬ 
covered,  as  something  new,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
imitate  the  French  school  and  set  Zola  up  as  their  fetich,  while, 
as  one  of  their  best  known  critics  remarks,  they  seem  to  think 
that  to  be  “real  ’’  or  “natural  ’’  they  must  be  coarse,  and  that  only 
uncleanness  is  true  to  nature. 

The  clever  writer,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  is  perhaps  indebted  for 
some  of  her  renown  to  the  fact  of  her  being  a  woman  in  a 
country  where  her  sex  have  not  yed  come  much  to  the  front.  She 
is  everything  besides  being  a  novelist,  and  therefore  docs  not  excel 
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in  fiction ,  though  she  has  been  a  distinct  follower  of  what  is  known 
as  the  French  school  of  realism.  Her  Pasos  de  Ulloa,  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  her  works  to  English  readers,  is  a  clever,  but 
extremely  disagreeable  story  of  life  in  Galicia.  There  is  not  a 
single  fine  or  sympathetic  character  in  it  to  counterbalance  the 
sordidness  of  the  whole  picture,  and,  as  if  the  authoress  herself 
had  tired  of  her  puppets,  she  simply  drops  them  at  the  end,  or 
rather  when  she  stops  writing  for  there  is  no  end,  except  that 
we  are  permitted  to  see  the  foolish  priest,  who  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  misfortunes  related,  weeping  over  a  tomb,  after  he  has  run 
away  like  a  coward  to  save  his  own  skin.  The  pictures  of  the 
life  and  of  the  people  in  Galicia  may  be  true,  but,  if  so,  one 
cannot  be  too  thankful  not  to  be  condemned  to  live  there. 

Among  the  living  writers  of  to-day  are  two  very  different  men , 
both  commanding  a  wide  public,  and  one  at  least  breaking  quite 
new  ground.  Blasco  Ibaniz  is  the  prophet  of  revolution ;  he 
believes  in  the  efficacy  of  creating  dissatisfaction  as  a  possible 
means  to  advance.  If  he  intends  to  preach  Socialism,  it  is  of  that 
kind  w’hich  despairs  of  realising  any  of  its  aims  in  the  ])resent,  or 
the  next,  generation.  He  treats  of  the  herd,  of  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  people,  whether  in  the  vineyards,  the  fisherfolk,  or  of  the 
“pueblo  bajo”  in  the  low  quarters  of  Madrid.  The  misery  is 
always  unrelieved  in  whatever  form  it  is  shown,  and  the  preachers 
of  Socialism,  although  sympathetically  drawn,  never  succeed  in 
helping  to  raise  the  people,  or  do  any  good.  By  far  the  most 
powerful  of  his  novels  is  La  Catedral.  It  is  singularly  vivid, 
and  holds  the  int('vcst  and  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  throughout. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  for  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Toledo.  The  action  opens  up  wdth  the  return  to  the 
precincts  of  one  of  its  own  children ,  the  son  of  a  verger  who  has 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  curious  old  cloister,  where  all 
the  poorest  of  the  officials  live.  He  is  one  of  the  Barcelona 
Anarchists  but  just  released  from  his  terrible  imprisonment,  dying 
of  consumption,  broken  and  hopeless.  He  comes  to  see  if  his 
brother,  the  present  verger,  will  let  him  hide  in  his  rooms  in  the 
upper  cloister  from  further  persecution.  This  the  brother  gladly 
does,  keeping  him  in  his  house,  feeding  him  up  with  plenty  of 
milk,  and  letting  him  spend  his  day  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  sunny 
upper  cloisters,  where  he  recovers  much  of  his  health.  He  has 
not  really  had  any  part  in  the  Barcelona  crimes  :  he  is  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  a  believer  in  impossible  reformations.  The  hope  of 
his  family,  he  had  been  fostered  by  the  Cathedral  clergy  and 
educated  for  the  Church. 

Unable,  from  conscientious  motives,  to  take  its  vows,  he  had 
become  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  now,  disap- 
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pointed  and  broken  in  mind  and  body,  had  come  back  to  the 
old  home  to  die.  His  brother,  the  verger,  has  a  very  beautiful 
daughter,  who  had  been  tempted  away  from  home  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  carried  to  Madrid,  and  there  abandoned,  to 
fall  from  one  false  step  to  another.  The  ex-Anarchist  hears  the 
story,  seeks  out  the  girl,  and  persuades  his  brother  to  let  her  come 
home,  although  he  will  not  consent  to  see  or  speak  to  her.  The 
episode  of  this  poor  penitent,  whom  her  uncle  set  about  to  reclaim, 
is  pathetic  and  convincing.  As  he  grows  stronger,  the  Socialistic 
dreams  come  back  to  the  hero,  and  he  gradually  forms  a  small 
class  of  disciples  among  the  poor  dependents  of  the  Cathedral,  to 
whom  he  tries  to  teach  his  doctrines  of  universal  regeneration, 
as  well  as  to  one  of  the  young  priests  to  whom  he  is  led  to  talk. 
The  end  is  tragic  :  he  finds  that  in  place  of  helping  his  poor 
friends  to  rise  out  of  their  misery,  he  is  making  them  dissatisfied 
indeed,  but  all  that  they  understand  by  the  difference  between 
themselves  and  the  rich  is  that  the  poor  should  rise  up  and  rob 
them.  Even  the  young  priest  is  only  taught  to  disbelieve,  and 
loses  everything  he  has  hitherto  striven  for  and  has  gone  off.  The 
reunions  cease,  as  far  as  the  ex-Anarchist  is  concerned,  but  the 
discontented  ones  go  on  meeting  without  his  cognisance.  There 
comes  at  last  a  time  during  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church  when  all  the  matchless  jewels  of  the  Cathedral  are  dis¬ 
played  on  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  when  the  usual  night 
watchman  is  unable  to  be  in  his  place.  The  brother  of  the  verger, 
who  has  become  known  and  trusted  by  the  Cathedral  clergy,  is 
given  the  post  of  night  watchman.  In  the  morning  he  is  found 
dead,  stabbed  by  the  friends  whom  he  had  tried  to  raise  and  help, 
with  the  cord  of  the  alarm  bell  clasped  in  his  hand,  which  would 
have  brought  assistance  against  the  robbers  had  he  had  time  to 
pull  it. 

The  book  is  of  absorbing  interest ,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last , 
its  atmosphere  is  marvellous,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  reader 
are  almost  as  much  attracted  by  the  ignorant  people,  who  are 
incapable  of  taking  in  the  lofty  teaching  of  the  ex-Anarchist,  as 
by  the  man  himself  and  his  brother.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is 
no  English  translation.^ 

The  other  who  claims  particular  notice  is  Leopoldo  Alas,  well 
known  as  a  writer  under  the  name  of  “Clarin.”  His  recent  novel, 
La  Regenta,  is  remarkable  for  one  thing,  as  breaking  the  rule 
of  comparatively  short  stories  or  single- volume  novels.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  remarkable  in  many  more  ways  than  that,  for  it  presents 
a  crowded  canvas,  and  extraordinary  cleverness  has  been  displayed 

(1)  Since  this  was  written  a  translation  of  La  Catedral  has  been  published  in 
England. 
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in  the  psychological  analysis  of  every  character  introduced,  how¬ 
ever  insignificant  its  role.  Setting  at  defiance  all  canons  of 
literary  construction,  as  is,  in  fact,  common  in  the  Spanish  novel, 
the  confusion  of  the  narrative,  and  the  extraordinary  digressions 
are  enough  to  distract  the  most  hardened  of  novel  readers. 

In  spite  of  all,  however,  one’s  attention  is  kept  up,  and  each 
character  in  turn  becomes  so  interesting  that  one  comes  to 
sympathise  with  each  and  all ;  even  the  villain  of  the  piece ,  the 
“Hon  Juan  de  Vedusta,”  does  not  appear  so  villainous  as  he  ought 
to  do,  while  the  Eegenta  herself  excites  interest  and  pity,  even 
in  her  most  neurotic  vagaries,  and  her  husband,  even  when  most 
tiresome.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  character,  however,  is  the 
“Magistral”  of  the  Cathedral,  a  man  who  has  been  pushed  into 
the  Church  without  any  vocation  for  it,  by  his  worldly-minded 
mother,  as  a  means  of  rising  in  the  world.  Fine  looking,  strong 
and  athletic,  he  hates  his  “soutane,”  loathes  his  vows,  and  is  led 
by  his  mother  into  w^ays  of  making  money  which  he  detests. 
Almost  to  the  last,  the  reader  is  uncertain  what  the  end  of  the 
struggle  of  the  tw'o  men  for  the  soul,  and,  as  at  last  appears,  for 
the  body,  of  the  young  and  lonely  wife  of  the  old  Eegent  of  the 
Audience  will  be.  In  fact,  the  end  is  miserable  tragedy.  The 
word  “  vedusta  ”  signifies  mouldy  or  decaying ;  the  cathedral 
town  which  is  portrayed  under  this  name  would  appear  to  be 
Oviedo ;  the  description  of  it  and  its  society  is  wonderfully  vivid , 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  picture  of  the  Spanish 
clergy  or  their  lives. 

A  crowd  of  new  writers  are  filling  the  publishers’  lists  in  Spain 
to-day,  echoes  of  some  of  whom  reach  us,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  of  their  value  beyond  their  own  country.  Those  mentioned 
in  this  necessarily  brief  review  have  already  made  their  name  and 
reputation.  L.  Hiqgin. 


SALVATOEE  DI  GIACOMO:  THE  POET  OF  NAPLES. 


Not  long  ago  the  critic  who  so  ahly  reviewed  the  new  “Oxford 
Book  of  Italian  Verse  ”  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  The  Times 
descanted  learnedly  on  the  History  of  Italian  Poetry,  and  set 
forth  as  his  opinion  that  :  “Books  and  not  life  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  inspiration  of  Italian  poetry.  The  Italians  not  only  have 
no  Shakespeare,  they  have  no  Chaucer,  no  Burns,  no  Words¬ 
worth.” 

It  is  true  that  the  Italians  have  no  Shakespeare,  but  they  have 
Dante,  the  least  bookish  poet  of  any  age,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  same  poetical  rank  as  Shakespeare ;  and  if  they  have  no 
Chaucer — a  poet  who  derived  several  of  his  inspirations  from 
Boccaccio  and  from  Dante — and  no  Wordsworth,  they  have 
Parini,  Foscolo,  and  Leopardi,  poets  whose  inspirations  were 
drawn  from  the  very  flame  of  life,  and  not  from  books,  whilst 
the  object  of  this  article  is  to  prove  that  the  Italians  have  some 
dialectal  poets — totally  unknown  in  England — w'ho  may  justly 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  Burns,  and  whose  variety  and 
vividness  of  conception  and  expression  owe  their  inspiration 
entirely  to  life  and  to  experience.  Milan  is  celebrated  for  her 
dialectal  poet  Carlo  Porta  (1776-1827),  Borne  for  her  Giovacchino 
Belli  (1701-1863),  who  wrote  in  the  Eoman  dialect,  and  w-hose 
fine  traditions  are  continued  in  our  owm  day  by  her  living  poets, 
Pascarella,  Trilussa,  and  Sindici  :  Venice  for  Goldoni,  who  wTote 
some  of  his  brightest  comedies  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  was 
followed  by  Gallina  and  Salvatico,  and  Sicily  for  her  Verga, 
Capuana,  and  del  Martoglio,  whose  lurid  dramas  in  dialect  we 
lately  applauded  when  they  were  produced  for  us  by  the  Sicilian 
Players,  whilst  in  Naples  the  name  of  Salvatore  di  Giacomo — 
the  subject  of  this  article — is  so  justly  famous  that  he  takes  a 
foremost  place  amongst  the  dialectal  poets  of  all  ages. 

The  difficulties  of  their  dialects  have  doubtless  prevented  these 
poets  from  becoming  known  to  the  English  world  of  letters,  w’here 
the  cult  for  Italian  literature  has  grown  and  developed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  of  late ;  still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  none 
of  the  many  able  writers  on  Italian  subjects  have  sought  to 
translate  some  of  the  works  of  these  gifted  poets  into  adequate 
English.  But  not  long  ago  a  brilliant  lecture  on  this  poet’s  work 
was  given,  in  Italian,  to  the  Anglo-Italian  Tjiterary  Society  in 
Tjondon  by  his  compatriot  Count  Giovanni  Capasso-Torre,  and 
that  was  the  first  time  di  Giacomo  was  made  known,  even  in 
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Italian,  in  this  country.  This  fact  is  the  more  disconcerting  since 
in  Germany  the  Neapolitan  poet  has  already  acquired  fame 
through  the  able  translations  of  Vossler,  whose  work,  Ein 
N eapolitanischer  V olksdichter  in  Wort,  Bild,  and  Musik,  met 
with  an  appreciative  reception. 

Salvatore  di  Giacomo — the  Librarian  of  the  National  Library 
of  the  Naples  Museum — is  a  Neapolitan,  and  he  writes  of  Naples 
and  its  people — the  Naples  which  is  his  home,  the  Naples  he 
knows  in  all  its  varied  aspects — for  the  beautiful  Bay  which 
tourists  admire,  where  blue  skies  are  reflected  in  a  bluer  sea, 
the  wondrous  buried  city  with  its  story  of  a  past  civilisation,  and 
the  glories  of  the  great  Museum,  these  are  not  Naples,  they  are 
but  the  setting  which  enframes  a  picture  still  more  vibrant  with 
life  and  glowing  with  colour.  The  themes  that  inspire  his  poems 
are  drawn  from  the  changing  shades  of  emotion  which  animate 
the  lives  of  an  artistic,  imaginative,  ardent,  and  voluptuous 
people;  a  people  wuth  w’hom  all  his  sympathies  are  in  touch, 
since  it  is  evident  that  he  has  felt,  and  felt  acutely,  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  passions  and  emotions  with  wdiich  his  poems 
are  charged,  adding  thereby  a  personal  note  of  vital  interest  to 
his  word-pictures,  w'hich  are  as  vivid  as  his  themes  are  varied. 

To  appreciate  the  wnrk  of  a  poet  such  as  di  Giacomo  w'e 
Northerners  must  try  to  grasp  the  workings  of  the  Southern  mind, 
and  understand  the  Southern  temperament ;  we  must  come  out 
of  our  rather  cold  and  formal  individualism,  leave  preconceived 
notions  behind,  and  if  possible  put  ourselves  in  touch  and  in  tune 
with  the  atmosphere  and  the  nature  of  the  people  about  whom 
he  whites.  There  is  nothing  decadent  in  his  work,  its  realism  is 
as  sober  and  healthy  as  its  sentiments  are  true  to  human  nature, 
but  the  human  nature  in  question  is  the  exuberant  one  of  the 
South,  of  a  people  who  sing  rather  than  talk,  w’ho,  far  from 
being  the  laughter-loving  folk  of  fiction,  more  often  sigh  and 
weep,  because  they  know  the  tears  of  life,  its  melancholy  and 
nostalgia— a  people  so  impregnated  by  the  beauty  of  the  world 
which  surrounds  them  that  their  feeling  for  nature  is  as  deep 
as  it  is  unconscious,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky  of  Naples  have  become, 
in  a  sense,  the  two  boundaries  of  their  inner  lives.  Predestined 
to  look  upwards  instead  of  dowmwards  at  earthly  toil,  they  are 
rightly  called  an  unproductive  people  by  those  for  whom  no  other 
productions  exist  save  those  commercial  ones  which  can  be  paid 
for  in  hard  cash  ;  but  such  intellectual  products  as  Art  and  Music 
and  Philosophy  are  theirs  by  birthright,  and  these  people,  who 
have  heard  the  rhythm  of  life  flow  soft  and  low  throughout  their 
beautiful  land  of  music  and  song,  have  become  pre-eminently 
the  people  of  love  and  poetry.  They  have  watched  the  eternal 
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stars  and  know  the  language  of  the  planets,  they  understand  the 
mysteries,  and  know  the  ecstasies  of  contemplation,  and  in  the 
words  of  Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  “Ha  scrutato  le  stelle  eterne.” 

Music,  Love,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy  are  acknowledged  to 
be  human  life  in  its  highest  manifestation  and  most  perfect 
expression,  and  the  Neapolitans  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
music  and  Bel  canto  of  Italy  had  their  origin  in  Naples,  as  the 
Italian  philosophy  of  Giordano  Bruno,  Tomaso  Campanella,  and 
Giambattista  Vico  was  Neapolitan.  Even  at  the  present  time 
Italy’s  greatest  philosopher  is  a  Neapolitan,  Benedetto  Croce, 
and  the  greatest  Italian  lyric  poet  is  Salvatore  di  Giacomo,  the 
Poet  of  Naples,  who  has  risen  up  in  the  very  midst  of  the  people 
whose  lives  he  describes,  to  sing  for  them  the  greatest  themes 
of  Love  and  Death.  He  writes  of  Love  in  all  its  aspects,  telling 
the  beads  of  a  rosary  of  the  emotions — that  Love  which  is  the 
one  sublime  and  mysterious  thing  in  which  Neapolitans  have  a 
real  and  lasting  belief. 

He  writes  of  Death — the  death  of  love,  the  death  of  hope,  and 
of  youth’s  bright  ideals — as  well  as  of  the  physical  death  that 
shuts  out  the  world,  and  robs  us  of  those  we  love.  Everything 
else  is  a  subject  for  laughter,  since  all  the  rest  is  vain  and  fleeting, 
but  love,  the  divine  fire,  stands  alone,  and  when  a  Neapolitan 
speaks  of  Love  and  Death — the  two  opposite  poles  of  human 
existence — he  never  laughs. 

The  home  of  the  poet  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  populous 
old  city,  but  up  on  the  height  in  the  new  part  of  the  town  in 
the  Parco  Margherita  he  has  a  quiet  retreat,  where  he  seeks 
refuge  at  nights  to  work  undisturbed,  whilst  at  his  feet  the  flam¬ 
boyant  city  is  spread  in  a  glitter  of  light,  and  in  the  languid 
heat  of  those  mediterranean  nights  the  sinister  mountain,  crowned 
with  flame  and  smoke,  casts  its  giant  shadow  over  all.  However 
far  his  retreat  may  seem  above  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  populace, 
the  room  in  which  the  poet  works  is  peopled  in  his  rich  imagina¬ 
tion  by  them  all,  for  within  those  walls  all  the  aspects  of  Neapolitan 
life  take  form  and  shape  and  animation,  and,  by  the  magic  of 
the  poet’s  pen,  we  see  the  tortuous  alleys  of  the  city,  and  the 
dark  places  where  the  wineshops  make  a  sudden  blaze  of  light ; 
voices  reach  us  and  sounds  of  music  made  by  guitars  and  tam¬ 
bourines ;  here  are  the  “Bassi”  (Basements)  opening  on  to  the 
streets,  where,  in  the  half  gloom  of  a  single  light  burning  before 
a  Vergine  Addolorata,  the  poor  interiors  are  seen  ;  here  a  lantern 
hangs  beneath  a  rude  crucifix ;  here  from  an  upper  balcony  a  girl 
of  the  people  leans  out,  smiling  and  rosy,  under  the  weight  of 
her  heavy  dark  hair,  her  handsome  head  enframed  in  a  background 
of  sweet-smelling  mignonette,  mint,  jasmine,  and  limes,  which 
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grow  in  pots  around  her;  here,  on  the  topmost  balconies,  melons 
and  peperoni  and  gourds  are  hung  up  in  festoons  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  where  lemons  and  hydrangeas  grow  in  great  wooden  cases, 
whilst  row's  of  newly-washed  clothes  are  stretched  above  them 
all ;  and  from  these  giddy  heights  girls  and  women  lower  baskets 
by  long  strings  w'hen  the  itinerant  hawkers  push  their  carretti 
along  beneath,  laden  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Here  again 
are  the  little  Piazette  where  the  fountains  flow  and  the  w'omen 
meet  with  a  clatter  of  copper  cans,  whilst  the  bare-footed  children 
(clad  in  one  single  garment)  roll  laughing  in  the  dust.  Here 
are  the  markets,  the  prisons,  the  churches,  the  law  courts,  the 
convents,  the  theatres,  and  all  those  that  throng  those  places,  a 
motley  crowd  of  public  letter-writers,  clerks,  girls  and  women 
singing  Tosti’s  songs  as  they  hurry  along,  ignorant  country-folk 
easily  cheated,  soldiers,  members  of  secret  societies,  sellers  of 
old  books  and  old  clothes,  with  all  the  animal  world  that  lives 
amongst  the  populace,  dogs,  cats,  donkeys,  chickens,  and  caged 
singing  birds,  and  here  again  are  all  the  open-air  traders  with 
their  little  carts  laden  with  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  zuc¬ 
chini,  peperoni,  salads,  grapes,  pears  and  apples — glowing  masses 
of  reds  and  greens  and  golden  yellow's — piles  of  flame-coloured 
melons,  which  are  set  out  upon  the  benches  along  the  shore, 
whilst  in  the  distance  on  the  sea  the  fishing  boats  plough  the 
dark  waves  by  night,  a  resinous  torch  burning  at  the  prow'  to 
light  the  deep.  Here,  too,  are  the  stalls  of  the  macaroni  sellers, 
set  w  ith  mountains  of  plates  flanked  by  heaped-up  dishes  of  grated 
cheese ,  and  pipkins  full  of  tomato  sauce ;  here  are  the  snail- 
sellers,  the  fishmongers,  and  the  cords,  nets,  and  sails  of  the 
fishermen;  in  short,  all  the  colour,  the  types,  the  loves,  the 
sorrow's,  the  hopes,  and  the  misfortunes  that  are  the  very  life 
of  that  people  about  whom  di  Giacomo  w'rites  in  his  eerie  sanctum. 
Into  all  this  raw  material,  w'hich  he  takes  in  his  master-hands  to 
shape  and  form  and  soften,  the  poet,  inspired  by  that  intuitive 
understanding  which  characterises  his  w'ork,  breathes  the  breath 
of  life,  and  from  the  silence  of  his  nocturnal  toil  there  is  born 
into  the  World  of  Letters  the  perfect  w'ork  of  art  that  di  Giacomo 
gives  us  in  his  lyrics,  his  dramas,  his  comedies,  and  his  short 
stories. 

Although  it  is  with  the  former  that  the  writer  is  concerned 
in  this  article,  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  di  Giacomo’s  dramas 
without  comment,  especially  as  they  are  objective  studies  of  the 
life  of  the  very  people  here  described.  0  Voto  (The  Vow),  a 
drama  in  three  acts,  written  in  collaboration  w'ith  Cognetti,  was 
taken  from  one  of  his  short  stories,  and  w'as  acted  with  brilliant 
success  at  Naples.  0  mese  Mariano  (a  one-act  play)  is  a  poem 
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in  prose  so  vibrant  with  romantic  feeling  that  it  was  immediately 
set  to  music  by  Giordano.  Then  Assunta  Spina  (a  drama  in  two 
acts)  was  also  taken  from  one  of  his  short  stories,  and  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  Naples  in  1909  and  made  a  deep  impression,  so  simple 
and  clear  in  essentials,  yet  so  extraordinarily  complicated  and 
full  of  movement  in  its  details,  that  one  of  the  critics,  writing  of 
the  poet-dramatist,  said  his  work  is  “radically  Italian  and 
luminously  Latin.”  A  lurid  tragedy  is  A  San  Francisco,  which 
was  taken  from  his  seven  sonnets  to  that  Saint,  for  such  is  the 
name  of  the  Naples  Prison,  and  the  action  of  the  play  takes  place 
within  its  walls  in  a  tragic  scene  of  mala  vita,  intensely  powerful 
both  in  conception  and  treatment ;  it  is  simply  drawm  from  life , 
yet  pregnant  with  sinister  and  tragic  meaning. 

His  thick  volume  of  lyrics,  called  Poesie :  Raccolta  Complcta 
(written  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect),  contains  close  on  four  hundred 
pages,  in  not  one  of  which  is  there  a  dull  or  commonplace  line, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  song  that  they 
have  inspired  Tosti  and  Costa  to  set  them  to  music,  but  the 
task  of  presenting  them  with  their  rich  colour  and  delicate  fresh¬ 
ness  unspoiled  by  translation,  and  with  the  very  essence  of  their 
spirit,  seems  a  difficult  and  almost  impossible  one,  since  their 
very  simplicity  of  expression  and  terseness  of  language  makes 
the  attempt  appear  hopeless;  nevertheless,  a  plain  and  almost 
literal  rendering  of  some  of  the  poems — without  any  aid  of  poetical 
licence — may  express  di  Giacomo’s  meaning  with  sufficient  truth 
and  sincerity.  To  begin  with,  there  is,  however,  such  great 
pathos  in  a  poem  called  E  Cecate  a  Caravaggio  as  almost  defies 
translation ;  it  deals  wuth  a  fragmentary  conversation  betw^een 
two  blind  men  in  their  Asylum  Garden  at  Caravaggio,  and  their 
broken  utterances  have  an  almost  heart-rending  sadness.  One 
of  them  was  born  blind,  the  other  lost  his  sight  through  illness; 
the  former  says  :  — 

‘“Tell  me  something.  Do  you  remember 
Faces  that  you  used  to  see 
Before  your  sight  left  you  for  ever?  ’ 

‘“Yes,  I  remember.  Do  you?’  ‘No,  my  brother, 

I  was  born  blind.  God  in  Heaven 
So  willed  it  for  my  sorrow.’ 

“  ‘  Leave  God  alone !  no  one  can  ever  dream 

How  much  I  prayed  to  Him, — And  yet  He  made  me  blind.’ 

“  ‘  And  is  it  true  that  the  sun 

Sheds  light  upon  the  streets?  What  is  the  sun  like?  ’ 

‘  The  sun  is  golden, — like  the  hair  of  my  Serafina.’ 

“‘Serafina?  Who  is  she?  Does  she  never  come? 

Come  here  to  see  you?  ’  ‘  Yes — sometimes.’ 

‘  What  is  she  like,  very  lovely?  ’  ‘  Y’^es,  very  lovely.’ 
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He  who  was  born  blind  sighed, 

And  the  other  one  sighed  too, 

And  both  of  them  hid  their  faces  in  their  hands. 

The  first  one,  after  a  moment,  said  :  ‘  You  must  not  grieve, — 
All  I  have  ever  known  of  my  own  mother 
Has  been  her  voice, — her  voice  alone.’ 

And  they  remained  silent,  whilst  around  them 

The  garden  breathed  its  perfume,  and  in  the  sky 

The  sun  shone  out  in  splendour,  the  beautiful  golden  sunl-~ 

A  poem  called  II  di  Nuvemhre  (Second  of  November),  the  day 
of  the  Dead,  is  full  of  tenderness  and  wistful  regret.  The  poet 
remembers  his  mother’s  death,  and  wonders  why  that  day  he 
remained  stunned  and  tearless,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
watching  her  as  he  did  once,  sitting  beside  her,  whilst  she  slept. 
But  now,  he  says,  now  that  a  year  has  passed  since  he  lost 
her,  now  that  she  appears  to  him  in  dreams,  he  feels  an  anguished 
longing  for  her,  and  he  w^eeps  and  cries,  till  the  walls  that  used 
to  hear  her  voice  re-echo,  and  the  words  he  WTites  are  blotted 
with  his  tears. 

II  DI  NUVEMBRE. 

I’  uuu  saccio  pecchfe,  quaiino  raurette 
mammema  bella  e,  comm ’a  nu  stunato 
sulo,  a  tenerla  mente  io  rummanette, 
appecle  de  lu  lietto  addenucchiato; 

tanuo,  io  nun  saccio  pecchb,  nun  chiagnette, 
guardannola  accussi,  zitto,  ncantato, 
comm’  a  na  vota  ch'essa  s’  addurmette 
mentr’  io  vicino  lie  steva  assettato  .... 

Mo  ca  fa  n’anno  ca  ll’aggio  perduta, 
mo,  mo  ca  nzuonno  me  sta  cumparenno, 
mo  la  necessity  im’aggio  sentuta  .... 

E  mo  mme  vene  a  chiagnere,  e  chiaguenno 

sceto  sti  mura  ca  11’  hanno  saputa, 

nfonno  sti  ccarte  addb  stongo  screvenno  .... 

Quite  in  another  mood  he  w'rote  Tutto  Se  Scorda  (One  forgets 
everything),  the  cynicism  of  which  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot 
hurt.  Nothing  lasts,  he  writes,  in  the  sense  that  we  forget 
everything.  One  forgets  everything,  says  the  poet;  Love  is  a 
guitar  which  has  more  than  a  singh;  string.  To-day  it  is  thou, 
to-morrow  may  be  another’s  turn,  and  then  another,  if  time 
remains  to  us!  Blue  eyes  or  black,  colours  white  or  red,  it  is 
always  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  sighs.  .  .  .  And  when  I 
say,  wdth  a  sigh,  to  my  love,  “Oh  the  pain  thou  hast  cost  me !  ’’ 
she  answers,  sighing  also,  “No  more  than  some  other!”  But 
sometimes  the  hand  touching  the  guitar  of  love  returns  to  the 
first  tender  chord,  and  at  the  sound  first  love  reaw^akes,  and  all 
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those  things  that  slept,  things  far  off,  and  things  that  are  done 
with,  reawaken  once  more.  Here  are  tlie  first  four  verses  and 
the  last  ;  — 

TUTTO  SK  SCOllDA. 

Tutto,  tutto  se  scorda, 
tutto  o  se  cagua  o  more; 
e  ua  chitarra  e  ammore, 
ca  nun  tene  una  corda. 

Ogge  si’  tu;  diinane, 
forze,  n’ata  sarrk; 
e  po’  n’ata,  chi  sa, 
si  tiempo  ce  rurnmane. 

Uocchie  celeste  o  nire, 
culore  ’e  giglio  o  ’e  rosa, 
sempe,  sempe  una  cosa, 
seinpe  ’e  stesse  suspire ! 

Si,  suspirauuo,  io  dico  : 

“Quanto  mme  si’  custata’’! 

Tale  e  quale  a  quacc'  ata 
tu  suspire  cu  mmico  .... 

E  nu  suono  ca  sceta 

tanta  cose,  o  addurmute, 

o  luntane,  o  fenute, 

esce  ’a  sotto  a  sti  ddeta  .... 

There  is  a  delicate  gaiety  in  the  verses  called  Dint  ’0  Giardino 
(In  the  Garden),  a  poem-picture  which  recalls  some  garden  scene 
of  gallantry  by  Longhi.  He  surprises  his  love  in  the  garden, 
sitting  reading  all  by  herself  in  the  soft  and  perfumed  April  air. 
She  is  dressed  in  rose-colour,  and  sits  so  intent  on  her  book, 
with  one  pretty  arm  fallen,  that  she  neither  sees  nor  hears  him. 
“Shall  T  approach  her’?  ”  he  says,  “Heart  of  Mine  !  What  tender 
greeting  I  would  like  to  give  thee  !  ”  He  creeps  nearer  and  nearer, 
soft  and  silent — till  a  sound  betrays  him,  and  she  turns  to  him 
smiling  her  surprise.  He  tries  to  embrace  her,  but  she  evades 
him ;  then  the  book  falls  to  the  ground,  and  she  laughs  and  cries, 
and  will  not  let  him  kiss  her.  A  lizard  has  stopped  to  look  at 
the  lovers — it  must  have  been  scandalised,  adds  the  poet,  for, 
with  a  quivering  tail,  it  darts  away  ! 

DINT  ’O  GIARDINO. 

’A  vi’  Ilk;  vestuta  rosa 
e  assettata  a  nu  sedile, 
risciatanuo  st’  addurosa 
e  liggiera  aria  d’abbrile, 

cu  nu  libbro  apierto  nzino, 
cu  nu  vraccio  abbandunato, 
sott’  ’o  pede  ’e  mandarino, 
sola  sola  Emilia  sta. 

VOL.  XC.  N.S. 
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C’aggia  fa’?  M’accosto?  (E  quase 
arrivato  lie  so’  ncuollo  .  .  .  .) 

Core  miol  Cu  quanta  vase 
te  vulesse  salutkl 

Nun  me  vede,  nun  me  sente, 
legge,  legge,  e  nun  se  move  : 
e  io  neantato  ’a  tengo  mente 
cammenanno  ncopp’  a  ll’ove.  .  .  . 

Ah!  .  .  .  s’avota  .  .  . — Eml  .  .  .  che  liegge? 

— Tu  cca  stive?  ...  E  ’a  do’  si’  asciuto? 

— M’accustavo  liegge  liegge.  .  .  . 

— Pe  fa’  chc?  .  .  .  — Pe  t’abbraccik! 

— Statte!  .  .  .  — Siente  .  .  .  (E  ’o  libbro  nterra 

cade  apierto  .  .  .  )  Essa  se  scanza, 

se  vo’  sosere,  mm’  afferra, 

rire  e  strilla  :  Uh !  no !  no !  no !  .  .  . 

Na  lacerta  s’  6  fermata 
e  ce  guarda  a  tutte  e  dduie.  .  .  . 

Se  sarrk  scandalizzata, 
sbatte  ’a  coda  e  se  ne  fuie.  .  .  . 

The  spirit  of  Horace  seems  to  have  inspired  E  Trezze  'e 
Carulina  (Caroline’s  Tresses).  The  poet  has  been  betrayed  by 
Carolina,  and  in  his  rage  he  invokes  the  aid  of  her  comb  to  tear 
out  her  silken  tresses,  of  her  mirror  to  dim  and  blur  her  joyous 
reflected  image,  of  her  sheets  to  sting  her  soft  body  when  she 
sleeps,  and  of  the  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs  on  her  balcony  to 
wither  and  decay.  But  all  in  vain.  The  comb  that  sleeks  her 
tresses  is  still  of  finest  tortoiseshell,  her  Venetian  mirror  is  still 
clear  and  limpid,  her  delicate  sheets  are  still  soft  and  scented, 
and  her  flowers  still  fill  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  their  bloom  ! 
So  all  his  wrathful  exhortations  are  in  vain,  and  Carolina  is  still 
triumphant  in  beauty,  in  charm,  and  in  wickedness!  Here  are 
the  first  three  verses  and  the  last  : — 

E  TREZZE  ’E  CARULINA. 

Oi  petteno,  che  piettene 
’e  ttrezze  ’e  Carulina, 
damme  nu  sfizio,  scippela, 
scippela  na  matina ! 

E  tu,  specchio  add6  luceno 
chill  ’uocchie,  add6,  cantanno, 
ride  e  se  mmira,  appJinnete 
mentre  se  sta  mmiranno. 

Lenzola,  add6  se  stenneno 
’e  ccarne  soie  gentile, 
ufucateve,  pugnitela, 
tutto  stu  mese  ’abbrile  I 
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E  sti  scungiure,  6  inutele, 
nn’  ’a  ponno  cchiii  arrival  : 
cchiu  nfama  e  cchifi  simpateca, 
ccbiu  bella  assaie  se  fa. 

There  is  an  Oriental  richness  of  imagery  which  is  almost 
biblical  in  the  praises  the  poet  lavishes  on  the  lips  of  his  love 
in  the  poem  called  Vocca  addurosa.  He  sings  of  the  perfumed 
freshness  of  her  mouth,  so  sweet  and  alluring  when  their  lips 
meet  and  their  breathing  mingles,  and  their  voices  are  as  music, 
sighing  in  crystalline  sound ;  it  is  a  mouth  of  delicate  coral ,  purer 
than  a  sapphire ,  more  precious  than  a  pearl ,  sweeter  than  honey , 
like  a  dewy  rose,  like  a  grain  of  pomegranate — tell  me,  O  mouth 
of  love  and  delight,  w^ho  does  Maria  hold  in  her  heart,  and  does 
she  love  me? 

VOCCA  ADDUROSA. 

Vocca  addurosa  e  fresca, 
vocca  azzeccosa  e  ddoce, 
addo’  c’  ’o  tuio  se  mmesca 
stu  sciato,  addo’  la  voce. 
k  museca,  k  suspiro, 

6  suono  cristallino, 

vocca  ’e  curallo  fino 

ccbiii  pura  ’e  nu  zaffiro; 

si’  perla  preziosa, 

si  mm^le  nzuccarato, 

si’  ua  rusella  nfosa, 

si’  n’  aceno  ’e  granato.  .  .  . 

Vocca  ’e  delizia  e  ammore, 
dimme,  Maria  cbi  tene 
Stampato  dint’  ’o  core, 
dimme  si  mme  vo’  bene.  .  .  . 

Death,  the  subject  of  the  last  poem  to  be  quoted  here,  is  treated 
with  a  restrained  force  which  proves  that  an  artist  like  di  Giacomo 
needs  no  artifice  to  produce  his  effects.  It  is  called  “Nu  Sbaglio ” 
(A  Mistake),  and  is  a  colloquy  between  a  child  and  an  old 
man  :  — 

A  MISTAKE. 

“  Wbat  are  you  doing  there,  old  man, 

Sitting  under  tbe  tree? 

For  whom  do  you  wait  so  patiently 
All  enwrapped  in  your  cloak?” 

“Tbe  one  wbo  called  me  to  this  tryst 
Will  surely  come,  my  child. 

He  will  not  fail,  and  I  am  glad 
That  be  will  pass  this  way.” 

But  then  a  sudden  storm  arose. 

And  the  wind  grew  cold  and  drear, 

“  Get  hence,  my  boy,  and  do  not  look, 

’Tis  Death  who  will  appear.” 

X  2 
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The  wind  increased  in  violence, 

Till  Death  rushed  by  at  last, 

And  blindly  seized  upon  his  charge, — 

Not  looking, — as  he  passed.  .  .  . 

A  startled  cry  like  a  bird’s  shrill  note 
Was  heard  in  the  cold  March  air, — 

The  old  man  still  sat  on  alone  .  .  . 

But  the  child  was  no  longer  there ! 

It  was  a  mistake  ;  one  of  Death’s  mistakes  ! 

NU  SBAGLIO. 

— Che  flaie  lloco,  vicchiariello, 
sott’  a  st’  arbero  assettato? 

E  chi  aspiette,  ’inf  ’o  mantiello 
tutto  quanto  arravugliato? 

— Chi  mm’  ha  dato  appuntamento, 
figlio  mio,  mo  venarrk; 
cck  ll’aspetto,  e  so  cuntento; 
pe  cck  nnanze  adda  passk. 

Ma  si  siente  a  n’  ato  ppoco 

na  ventata  fredda  e  forte, 

figlio  mio,  scostete  ’a  lloco  : 

nun  guardal  .  .  Chi  passa  k  ’a  Morte, — 

E  ’a  ventata  fredda  e  forte 
sciusciaie  quase  Ilk  ppa  Ilk  : 
e  passaie,  currenno,  ’a  Morte  : 
e  aSerraie,  senza  guardk. 

Ah  1  che  strillo  se  sentette 
sparpetk  p’  ’o  viento  ’e  marzo! 

Sulo  ’o  Viecchio  rummanette  : 

’e  guaglione  era  scumparzo.  .  .  . 

If  this  brief  and  incomplete  survey  of  di  Giacomo’s  poems 
succeeds  in  arresting  the  attention  of,  and  creating  an  interest  in, 
the  student  of  Italian  verse,  it  may  ho  helpful  to  learn  that  quite 
a  numher  of  the  poet’s  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum,  including  one  on  the  Neapolitan  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1799,  written  in  conjunction  with  Benedetto  Croce,  and 
amongst  others  Canzoni  Napolitane,  illustrated  by  E.  Eossi, 
NelJa  Vita,  a  cycle  of  short  stories,  and  nearly  all  his  poems,  as 
well  as  two  or  three  critical  and  biographical  studies  written  by 
various  authors  on  di  Giacomo  and  his  works,  one  in  a  CoUezione 
di  monografie  illustrate,  one  on  his  life  and  works,  by  Vincenzo 
Gemito,  another  called  Bozzetti  Napolitane,  by  Nennella,  and 
lastly  a  Cronaca  del  Teatro  San  Carlino,  which  deals  with 
di  Giacomo’s  plays. 


Ethel  M.  Harter. 
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The  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  has  sometimes  been  re¬ 
enacted  in  real  life,  and  the  robins  have  not  always  had  to  play 
the  part  of  sexton  and  cover  the  little  bodies  with  leaves.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  about  ten  “wild  ”  boys  and 
girls  were  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  who,  having 
been  exposed  in  desert  places,  had  contrived  to  live  for  many  years 
the  life  of  the  other  animals  around  them.  The  most  famous  of 
these  Orsons  was  known  as  the  Savage  of  Aveyron.  His  case  was 
much  discussed  in  the  opening  years  of  the  last  century  ;  and 
attention  has  recently  been  redirected  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it 
formed  the  starting-point  of  a  process  of  thought  and  experiment 
that  bids  fair  to  revolutionise  primary  education,  by  practically 
abolishing  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  and  write. 

In  a  forest  of  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  France,  some 
hunters,  in  1798,  caught  a  w'ild  boy,  apparently  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  body  was  covered  with  scars,  caused  by  briars, 
thorns,  and  the  teeth  of  animals;  but  one  scar  on  his  throat 
seemed  to  show  that  w'hoever  left  him  in  the  forest  had  first  tried 
to  murder  him.  He  was  eventually  brought  to  Paris  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Itard,  physician  to  the  National  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Itard  lavished  infinite  patience  and 
ingenuity  upon  his  education,  but  with  very  little  effect,  for  the 
boy  proved  to  be  an  idiot.  Though  he  was  not  deaf,  he  never  even 
learned  to  speak ;  and.  when  he  died  in  1828,  his  intelligence  w'as 
still  inferior  to  that  of  many  animals.  Nevertheless,  the  effort  to 
educate  him  had  not  been  wasted,  for  it  had  educated  Itard,  who 
had  arrived  at  many  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  cases  of  unawakened  or  defective  intelligence. 

These  conclusions  he  handed  on  to  his  pupil  Edouard  Seguin. 
but  helped  him  still  more,  perhaps,  by  inspiring  him  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  interest  in  the  subject.  Seguin 
(born  in  1812)  soon  became  a  noted  specialist  in  the  treatment  of 
defective  children,  and,  in  1839,  opened  the  first  school  for  idiots 
in  France.  In  1850  antagonism  to  the  ambitions  of  Louis 
Napoleon  (then  Prince-President)  led  him  to  emigrate  to  America. 
After  spending  some  years  in  Cleveland  and  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
he  removed,  early  in  the  1860’s,  to  New  York  Citiy,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  leading  physicians  of  his  adopted  country,  and  exercised  a 
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determining  influence  on  the  training  of  defective  children  in 
America.  Not  one  idiot  in  a  thousand,  he  declared,  was  entirely 
refractory  to  his  treatment ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  but  was  rendered 
more  happy  and  healthy.  “More  than  thirty  per  cent,  have  been 
made  capable  of  working  like  one-third  of  a  man  ;  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  of  working  like  two-thirds  of  a  man  ;  while  twenty-five 
per  cent,  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  standards  of  manhood.” 

Seguin  had  published  in  Paris,  in  1846,  a  book  called  Traite- 
ment  moral,  hygiene  et  education  des  idiots;  and  this,  one  day, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Maria  Montessori,  the  first  woman  ever 
granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  by  the  University  of 
Rome.  As  Assistant  Doctor  in  the  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  this  lady 
was  already  interested  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  deficient. 
Seguin’s  exposition  of  his  method  of  “pedagogic  cure”  fell  in 
with  her  own  line  of  thought,  giving  precision  and  certainty  to 
ideas  already  germinating  in  her  mind  ;  and  Seguin  led  her  back 
to  the  “admirable  experiments”  of  Itard.  At  the  Pedagogic 
Congress  of  Turin,  in  1898,  she  so  ably  expounded  her  views  that 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Signor  Baccelli,  invited  her 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  Rome  to  teachers  interested  in  the 
treatment  of  backward  children.  This  course  of  lectures  led  to 
the  foundation  of  a  Scuola  Ortofrenica,  or  “mind-straightening 
school,”  attended  by  feeble-minded  children  from  all  the  asylums 
in  Rome,  as  well  as  by  private  pupils  sent  thither  by  their  parents. 
For  more  than  two  years  Maria  Montessori  was  the  directress  of 
the  institution. 

The  results  she  attained  were  considered  miraculous.  Idiots 
sent  to  her  from  the  public  asylum  she  taught  to  read  and  write 
so  that  they  could  pass  the  same  examinations  that  normal  children 
of  their  age  were  expected  to  pass  at  the  public  schools.  How' 
was  this  surprising  success  achieved?  The  secret,  she  says,  was 
simple  :  — 


“  It  was  that  the  boys  from  the  asylum  had  followed  a  different  path 
from  that  pursued  in  the  public  schools.  They  had  been  aided  in  their 
psychic  development,  while  the  normal  children  had  been  hampered  and 
depressed.  I  thought  that  if,  one  day,  the  special  education  which  had 
thus  marvellously  developed  the  idiots  could  be  applied  to  the  development 
of  normal  children,  the  miracle  would  vanish,  and  the  gulf  between  the 
inferior  and  the  normal  mentality  would  reappear,  never  again  to  be 
bridged.  While  everyone  w^as  admiring  the  progress  of  my  idiots,  I  was 
meditating  on  the  reasons  that  could  keep  the  happy  and  healthy  common- 
school  children  on  so  low  a  level  that  my  unhappy  pupils  were  able  to 
stand  beside  them.” 


When,  in  1900,  she  left  the  Scuola  Ortofrenica,  Maria  Mon¬ 
tessori  re-entered  the  University  of  Rome  as  a  student  of 
philosophy.  She  devoted  herself,  in  particular,  to  experimental 
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psychology,  then  a  new  study  in  the  Italian  universities;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  she  visited  and  inspected  all  the  primary  schools 
within  her  reach,  carrying  out  researches  in  pedagogic  anthrop¬ 
ology,  and  studying  the  methods  and  arraTigements  currently 
employed  in  the  education  of  normal  children. 

After  seven  years  of  indefatigable  study  in  every  branch  of 
experimental  pedagogy,  the  opportunity  for  putting  her  principles 
into  practice  came  to  her  in  a  manner  as  ideal  as  it  was  unexpected. 
In  1906  she  came  in  touch  with  a  well-known  engineer,  Edoardo 
Talamo,  who  offered  her  the  entire  charge  of  some  new  infant 
schools  about  to  be  established  in  Rome.  No  fairy  godmother 
could  have  provided  her  with  an  opening  more  exactly  to  her 
mind. 

For  these  were  not  ordinary  infant  schools.  They  were  part  of  a 
great  endeavour  for  social  betterment.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
1880’s  there  had  been  an  extravagant  building  “boom”  in  Rome, 
which  had  been  duly  followed  by  the  inevitable  crash.  While 
the  mania  was  at  its  height,  a  whole  new  quarter  of  apartment- 
houses  had  been  run  up  outside  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  w’here 
the  tramways  start  for  Tivoli.  The  crash  came  before  they  had 
ever  been  occupied,  and  they  found  no  tenants  of  the  class  for 
whom  they  had  been  designed.  But  they  found  poor  tenants  in 
plenty.  An  astute  slum  speculator  would  rent  a  flat  of  six  or 
seven  large  rooms  for  $8  a  month,  and  would  sublet  it,  room  by 
room,  even  down  to  the  corridors,  at  rates  that  brought  him  in 
$16  a  month,  while  he  himself  lived  at  free  quarters,  and  probably 
eked  out  his  gains  by  petty  usury  among  his  tenants.  Thus  the 
district  became  one  of  the  most  crowded,  insanitary,  and  vicious 
“warrens  of  the  poor,”  in  which  children  grew  up  without  light, 
without  air,  in  precocious  familiarity  with  every  form  of  crime 
and  degradation.  The  evil  became  so  crying  that  an  association 
was  formed  to  attempt  its  remedy.  This  was  the  Institute  Romano 
di  Beni  Stabili — the  Real-Estate  Institute  of  Rome.  It  acquired 
a  great  part  of  the  quarter  of  Ran  I^orenzo,  where  it  possesses 
fifty-eight  houses  containing  no  fewer  than  sixteen  hundred  flats. 
Its  first  care  was  to  transform  the  great  blocks  into  sanitary 
dwellings,  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  poor  tenants.  It 
pulled  down  all  central  structures  that  shut  out  light  and  air, 
and  thus  created  a  spacious  courtyard  in  the  middle  of  each  block. 
It  redistributed  the  apartments,  so  that  several  families  no  longer 
inhabited  one  large  flat,  but  each  family  had  a  little  flat  of  its 
own.  It  erected  new  staircases,  to  prevent  crowding  and  other 
evils  on  those  already  existing.  In  short,  it  transformed  very 
ill-adapted  into  very  well-adapted  dwellings,  and  it  offered  its 
tenants  advantages  to  induce  them  to  respect  and  maintain  the 
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conditions  of  cleanliness  and  decency  provided  for  them.  Among 
other  things,  it  allotted  an  annual  prize  for  the  best-kept  dwelling 
in  each  block. 

But  a  far  stronger  inducement  to  cleanliness  and  good  manners 
was  afforded  in  those  blocks  to  which  are  attached  Case  dei 
Bambini — literally  “Houses  of  the  Children,”  but  better,  perhaps, 
“Houses  of  Childhood.”  The  scope  and  influence  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  may  be  most  briefly  conveyed  by  reproducing  some  of 
the  rules  concerning  them,  which  are  posted  in  each  block  :  — 

“  Regulations  for  the  House  of  Childhood. 

“In  the  House  of  Childhood  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  education, 
the  health,  and  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  the  children,  by 
means  of  lessons  and  exercises  adapted  to  their  age. 

“  All  children  of  the  block  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven  have  the 
right  of  admission  to  the  House  of  Childhood. 

“  The  parents  of  children  attending  the  House  of  Childhood  pay  no 
contribution  whatever;  but  they  assume  the  following  imperative 
obligations  : — 

“  (a)  To  send  their  children  to  the  school-room  at  the  specified  hours, 
clean  in  person  and  clothes,  and  wearing  a  suitable  pinafore; 

“  (b)  To  show  the  greatest  respect  and  deference  toward  the  directress 
and  staff  of  the  House  of  Childhood,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  directress 
in  promoting  the  education  of  the  children.  At  least  once  a  week  mothers 
can  speak  to  the  directress,  reporting  their  observations  of  their  children  at 
home,  and  receiving  from  the  directress  notes  and  suggestions  for  the  good 
of  the  children. 

“  Pupils  wdll  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Childhood 

“(a)  who  present  themselves  in  an  unwashed  and  slovenly  condition; 

“(6)  who  are  not  amenable  to  discipline; 

“(c)  whose  parents  fail  in  respect  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  House 
of  Childhood,  or  in  any  way  threaten  to  counteract  by  bad  conduct  the 
aims  and  the  educative  work  of  the  institution. 

“In  the  assignment  of  annual  prizes  for  the  best-kept  house,  account 
w'ill  be  taken  of  the  way  in  which  the  parents  have  co-operated  with  the 
directress  in  tho  education  of  their  children.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  benevolent  despotism  of  these  regulations 
would  not  everywhere  he  appreciated  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Houses  of  Childhood  are,  and  are  felt  to  be,  an  immense  boon 
to  the  class  of  people  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  school 
performs,  at  the  same  time,  the  functions  of  a  creche,  takes  the 
children  off  the  mother’s  hands  during  working  hours,  and  thus 
improves  the  economic  position  of  the  household,  while  it  removes 
the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  domestic  cleanliness  and  order. 
It  is  an  inflexible  rule  that  the  directress  of  each  school  shall 
live  in  the  block  of  dwellings  which  it  serves,  and  keep  in  constant 
touch  wdth  the  parents,  who  are  free  to  come  at  any  time  and 
see  “how  their  children  are  getting  on.”  In  this  w^ay,  says  Maria 
INIontessori ,  “  the  school  is  placed  in  the  home ;  it  becomes  part 
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of  the  collective  property  ; .  .  .  and  the  feeling  of  collective  property 
is  new,  and  sweet,  and  profoundly  educative.” 

Edoardo  Talamo,  as  Director-General  of  the  Eeal-Estate 
Institute  of  Rome,  placed  Maria  Montessori  in  charge  of  all  the 
schools  to  be  founded  by  his  Association,  giving  her  full  liberty 
to  organise  and  govern  them  as  she  thought  best.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  1907,  in  the  Via  dei  Marsi  58,  she  opened  the  first 
Cnso  dei  Bambini,  and  confided  it  to  the  care  of  Candida  Nuccitelli, 
an  instructress  trained  according  to  her  methods  and  convictions. 

On  the  7th  of  April  in  the  same  year  a  second  House  of  Child¬ 
hood  was  opened  in  the  district  of  San  Lorenzo.  On  October  18, 
1908,  the  Humanitarian  Society  of  Milan  instituted  a  House  of 
Childhood  in  the  working-men’s  quarter  of  that  city,  and  the 
House  of  Labour,  belonging  to  the  same  society,  undertook  the 
manufacture  of  the  didactic  material  used  in  the  schools.  At  the 
villa  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome  there  is  a  small  school 
for  aristocratic  children ;  and  two  others  have  been  opened  in  the 
Italian  capital  for  children  of  the  middle  classes.  They  are  all 
under  the  direct  care  and  inspection  of  Maria  Montessori,  whose 
university  title  is  Professoressa. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  Maria  Montessori ’s  triumphs  is  that 
of  teaching  quite  young  children,  without  putting  the  smallest 
strain  upon  their  faculties,  first  to  write  and  then  to  read — for  her 
method  inverts  the  usual  order  in  which  these  accomplishments 
are  acquired.  This  end  she  achieved,  as  so  many  other  great 
results  have  been  reached,  without  foreseeing  or  aiming  at  it. 
To  the  children  themselves  it  seemed  that  they  had  begun  to  write 
and  read  simply  “because  they  had  grown  big  enough.”  But, 
to  render  this  comprehensible,  we  must  enter  a  little  more  at 
length  into  Maria  Montessori’s  principles  and  practice. 

At  the  very  root  of  her  method  lies  what  may  be  called  the 
rediscovery  of  the  ten  fingers.  Put  on  the  track  by  Seguin,  she 
realised  that  the  sense  of  touch,  the  basis  of  all  the  other  senses, 
was  the  great  interpreter  of  vision  and  guide  to  accuracy  of 
perception.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the  earliest  developed  of 
our  faculties  and  the  first  to  be  dulled  if  left  uncultivated.  She 
found  that  the  finger-tips  of  young  children  are  almost  unbelievably 
sensitive,  but  that,  in  the  absence  of  careful  training,  they  begin 
to  lose  this  sensitiveness  after  the  age  of  six.  The  first  step  in 
her  method,  then,  is  to  teach  children  to  “see  with  their  fingers,” 
and  thus  to  cultivate  a  delicately  retentive  muscular  memory. 
Not  only  is  this  a  desirable  end  in  itself,  but  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  minimising  the  strain  placed  by  ordinary  methods 
of  education  upon  the  eyes,  and  consequently  upon  the  brain. 
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By  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch ,  reflex  actions  are  set  up 
in  inferior  nerve-centres  with  which  the  brain  has  little  or  no 
concern.  One  of  Maria  Montessori’s  chief  objections  to  some 
of  the  most  popular  Kindergarten  employments  is  that  they 
involve  a  harmful  effort  of  the  organs  most  closely  associated  with 
the  brain — the  eyes. 

No  sooner  has  a  child  entered  the  school  than  the  education  of 
his  or  her  sense  of  touch  begins.  He  is  taught  to  wash  his  hands 
carefully  in  cold  water,  with  soap,  and  then  to  plunge  them  into 
warm,  clear  water.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first  and  second 
fingers  are  plunged  first  into  cold  and  then  into  warm  water, 
and  he  is  led  to  notice  and  to  know  the  difference.  The  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  rough  and  smooth  comes  next.  This  being  an  actual 
lesson,  it  shall  be  described  fully,  as  it  is  the  proper  picture  of  the 
only  form  used  in  teaching  in  the  Casa  dei  Bambini. 

Two  cards  are  put  down  in  front  of  the  child — little  Lucia,  for 
example,  who  has  seated  herself  comfortably  in  a  nice,  broad 
little  chair,  in  front  of  her  chosen  table.  One  of  these  cards  has 
a  surface  of  satin  paper ;  the  other  is  of  the  coarsest  black  sand- 
board.  The  teacher,  taking  the  child’s  hand  in  hers,  passes  the 
tips  of  its  first  and  second  fingers  over  the  smooth  card.  She 
must  be  careful  to  draw  them  from  left  to  right,  for  the  sake 
of  the  muscular  memory,  which,  if  not  carefully  considered, 
might  cause  trouble  some  future  day.  The  tiny  fingers  like  the 
contact.  They  continue  to  move  along  after  the  teacher  has 
released  them,  and  the  child  looks  up,  smiling.  “Smooth,”  says 
the  teacher,  slowly,  distinctly.  If  she  adds  one  more  word,  even 
a  term  of  endearment,  she  will  transgress  her  duty,  which  forbids 
her  to  run  the  risk  of  confusing  her  pupil.  To  confuse  is  to  tax 
the  brain,  and  that  is  the  cardinal  sin. 

If  the  little  one  continues  to  feel  the  card,  the  teacher  repeats 
the  words  again.  But  if  the  child’s  curiosity  awakes,  and  it  takes 
its  fingers  away  and  looks  longingly  toward  the  other  card,  then 
the  two  little  fingers  are  passed  gently  over  the  sandboard. 
“Rough,”  says  the  teacher.  The  child  doesn’t  like  that  feeling; 
she  very  likely  draws  her  fingers  away ;  but  will  soon  tentatively 
put  them  back  again.  “Rough,”  the  teacher  will  again  repeat. 

Then  the  cards  are  taken  and  put  down,  side  by  side,  for  the 
child  to  look  at  them.  “Give  me  the  smooth,”  asks  the  teacher. 
The  child  remembers  at  once  the  nice  card,  and  hands  it  to  her. 
“Give  me  the  rough.”  That,  too,  will  be  handed  her,  with  the 
air  of  importance  w’hich  children  can  so  deliciously  and  success¬ 
fully  assume. 

The  teacher  smiles  her  thanks,  and  again  the  cards  are  placed 
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on  the  table.  “What  is  that?”  she  says,  pointing  to  the  satin 
card.  “Smooth,”  replies  the  proud  pupil.  “And  this?”  The 
answer  comes,  “Bough.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  answer  is  invariably  correct, 
especially  when  the  questions  concern  more  difificult  objects,  as 
they  will  later  on  in  the  course  of  education.  But  the  rule  for 
the  teacher  is  that,  should  mistakes  be  made,  and  the  two  objects 
(for  there  are  never  more  than  two  at  a  time)  be  confused  one 
with  the  other,  she  must  not  correct  the  child,  but  leave  it  to 
consider  quietly,  while  she  goes  off  to  some  other  duty,  not  to 
return  until  another  day,  unless  the  child  demands  her. 

This  abstinence  from  correction  is  explained  as  follows  :  — 

“Why  correct  the  child?  If  she  does  not  succeed  in  associating  the 
name  with  the  object,  the  only  way  of  making  her  succeed  is  to  repeat  at 
once  the  action  of  the  sensorial  stimulus,  and  the  word  to  be  associated 
with  it;  that  is,  to  repeat  the  lesson.  But  the  fact  of  the  child  having  made 
the  mistake  implies  that  at  that  moment  she  is  not  disposed  to  the  psychic 
association  which  you  desire  to  provoke  in  her;  hence  it  is  best  to  choose 
another  moment.” 

In  Maria  Montessori’s  view,  all  education  worth  having  is  auto- 
education.  One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  training 
of  teachers  is  that  of  preventing  them  from  rushing  to  the  aid  of 
a  child  who  appears  to  he  embarrassed  and  puzzled  in  one  of  his 
little  employments.  Their  tendency  is  to  say,  “Poor  little  mite  !  ” 
and  help  him  out ;  thereby  depriving  the  child  at  once  of  the  joy 
and  the  education  of  overcoming  an  obstacle. 

The  policy  of  non-intervention  applies,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
no  less  to  the  moral  than  to  the  intellectual  domain.  Rewards 
and  punishments  are  rigorously  banished  from  the  Houses  of 
Childhood.  The  ideal  of  “discipline  for  liberty”  is  aimed  at  and 
attained.  The  artificial  rigidity  and  immobility  of  the  ordinary 
school  are  entirely  foreign  to  Maria  Montessori’s  system.  She 
even  becomes  sarcastic  over  the  scientific  desk  and  seat,  carefully 
measured  and  fixed,  of  which  modern  educationists  are  so  proud. 
It  should  not,  in  her  view,  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  relation 
of  seat  to  desk  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  spinal  curvature  in  the 
pupil.  Her  plan  is  to  provide  him  with  an  easily  movable  and 
comfortable  little  chair,  and  never  to  keep  him  in  one  position 
long  enough  to  feel  even  a  temporary  stiffness.  The  child,  in 
her  conception,  ought  to  be  free,  within  the  limits  imposed,  not 
by  scholastic  convention ,  but  by  social  amenity ;  that  is  to  say , 
he  must  not  use  his  freedom  to  hurt  or  incommode  others.  He 
must  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  but  not, 
as  in  the  conventional  discipline  ,  to  confound  good  with  immobility 
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and  evil  with  activity.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  discipline 
presents  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  Houses  of  Childhood. 

■■  We  have  sometimes  (says  Maria  Montessori)  had  to  do  with  children 
who  disturbed  the  others,  and  were  deaf  to  our  admonitions.  First  we  would 
have  them  specially  observed  by  the  doctor ;  but  often  they  were  found  to  be 
quite  normal.  We  w'ould  then  place  a  little  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  seat  the  child  at  it,  with  his  face  to  the  others,  giving  him  whatever 
he  wanted  to  play  with.  This  isolation  would  almost  always  succeed  in 
calming  the  child;  the  sight  of  his  companions  would  be  a  most  efficacious 
object-lesson  in  behaviour.  Moreover,  the  isolated  child  would  be  the  object 
of  special  care,  as  though  he  were  ill.  I  myself,  on  entering,  would  first 
go  straight  to  him,  caressing  him  like  an  infant;  and  would  then  turn  to 
the  others  and  interest  myself  in  their  work,  as  though  they  had  been  men. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  their  souls;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
‘  conversion  ’  of  the  isolated  children  was  always  definite  and  deep.  They 
took  a  pride  in  knowing  how  to  work  and  to  behave  with  dignity;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  they  preserved  a  tender  affection  for  the  mistress  and  for 
me.” 

Such  methods  might  prove  dangerous  in  clumsy  hands ;  but 
Maria  Montessori  is  no  less  successful  in  educating  teachers  than 
in  educating  children.  Tt  w’as,  of  course,  difficult  at  first  to  get 
them  to  understand  her  principles.  “What!”  they  would  cry, 
“No  corrections  I  No  rewards  I  No  punishments!  Only  in¬ 
dividual  influence  !  Why,  we  shall  have  anarchy,  with  our  small 
spoilt  babies  doing  what  they  like,  not  what  we  want  them  to !  ” 
But  the  founder  of  the  schools  held  her  ground  firmly ;  and  the 
experience  of  three  years  or  more  shows  that  there  is  no  anarchy, 
no  disorder,  in  the  Houses  of  Childhood.  The  teachers  have 
learned  the  great  lesson  that  tranquil  nerves  in  authority  beget 
tranquil  nerves  in  subjection.  They  are  women  of  broad  mind, 
quick  sympathy,  and  practical  common  sense,  fully  understand¬ 
ing  the  important  difference  between  patience  and  indolent  acqui¬ 
escence.  They  know  how  to  turn  the  current  of  discipline  in  the 
right  direction,  and  to  make  the  little  ones  understand,  without 
reproof,  the  difference  between  good  and  evil.  The  hamhini  are 
so  perfectly  under  control  that  they  can  be  swayed  by  a  gesture, 
as  an  orchestra  is  swayed  by  the  baton  of  the  conductor.  When  T 
said  to  !\Iaria  Montessori,  “How  do  you  manage  to  keep  them 
so  quiet  and  good?”  she  replied  :  “Because  they  are  all  doing  what 
they  like  to  do.  Ecco !  ” 

Let  us  now  return  to  little  Lucia,  who  has  just  mastered  the 
difference  between  “rough”  and  “smooth.”  Proud  of  her  new 
accomplishment,  she  tries  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  chubby 
little  boy,  sitting  at  the  next  table,  employed  in  fastening  together 
two  strips  of  cloth,  attached  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  light  em¬ 
broidery-frame,  by  tying  them  with  bows  of  ribbon.  He  has  been 
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working  unremittingly  at  these  bows  for  some  days,  the  teacher 
says;  and,  though  he  is  only  three  years  old,  he  has  come  to  tie 
them  so  creditably  that  I,  watching,  could  almost  blush  with 
shame  to  think  of  the  hard  knots  that  were  all  I  could  tie  at  the 
age  of  seven.  When  little  Lucia  holds  up  her  cards,  stroking  them 
and  saying  “rough”  and  “smooth,”  he  looks  up  indifferently, 
nods,  and  goes  calmly  on  with  his  self-imposed  labour. 

Absorbed  little  Lorenzo  is  not  the  only  one  whose  small  fingers 
are  learning  cunning.  Across  the  room  can  be  seen  several  other 
embroidery-frames  in  the  hands  of  children  of  various  ages.  From 
these  frames  hang  strips  of  leather  and  strips  of  cloth.  The  strips 
of  leather  are  provided  with  buttons  and  loops,  and  are  to  be 
fastened  together  with  a  button-hook.  This  toy  is  eagerly  chosen, 
and  has  always  claimants  waiting  in  line  for  its  use.  There  are 
other  strips  to  be  fastened  together  with  corset-lacings,  or  with 
the  silk  laces  of  bodices ;  others  are  for  hooks  and  eyes,  large  and 
small.  Again,  we  have  buttons  on  cloth  and  buttons  of  pearl 
on  linen  ;  we  have  clasps  and  other  sorts  of  fastening  contrivances. 
These  toys  are  a  continual  source  of  entertainment,  to  the  boys 
no  less  than  to  the  girls  ;  and  they  are  of  such  practical  use  that  the 
mothers  come,  exploding  in  Italian  manner  with  exclamations, 
to  say  that  little  Nunzia  or  tiny  Umberto  now  not  only  needs  no 
help  in  dressing,  but  desires  to  assist  in  dressing  the  whole  family. 

Finding  that  Lorenzo  cannot  be  distracted  from  his  pink  bow's, 
Lucia  strokes  her  cards,  says  “smooth”  and  “rough”  over  and 
over  to  herself,  and  then,  tiring  of  this  occupation,  rises  and 
toddles  over  independently  to  join  a  small  class  that  is  having  a 
short  exercise  in  articulation.  It  is  by  these  careful  lessons  in 
articulation  that  the  children  are  able,  later  on,  to  write  common 
words  easily,  without  ever  having  possessed  a  conventional  spell¬ 
ing-book.  It  may  be  argued  that  Italian,  as  a  practically  phonetic 
language,  can  be  written  wdth  facility  by  the  simple  exercise  of 
a  cultivated  ear;  but,  at  the  English  Ambassador’s,  pupils  taught 
in  the  same  way  write  all  the  names  and  w’ords  of  ordinary  use 
quite  correctly. 

A  small  boy  of  the  mature  age  of  four,  w’ho  had  been  sitting 
plunged  in  either  sleep  or  meditation,  now  starts  up  from  his 
chair,  and  wanders  across  to  his  directress  for  advice.  He  wants 
something  to  amuse  him.  She  takes  him  to  the  cupboard,  throws 
in  a  timely  suggestion,  and  he  strolls  back  to  his  table,  with  a 
smile.  He  has  chosen  half  a  dozen  or  more  thin  square  tablets 
of  wood  and  a  strip  of  navy-blue  cloth.  I  stand  behind  him  to 
see  what  he  is  going  to  do,  but  he  does  not  notice  my  presence. 
He  has  more  important  business  on  hand.  He  begins  by  spread¬ 
ing  down  the  cloth  ;  then  he  put  his  blocks  on  it,  in  two  rows. 
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They  are  of  highly  varnished  wood,  light  blue,  with  geometric 
figures  of  navy-blue  in  the  centre ;  there  is  a  triangle,  a  circle,  a 
rectangle,  an  oval,  a  square,  an  octagon.  The  teacher,  who  has 
followed  him,  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  She  runs 
two  of  her  fingers  around  one  of  the  edges  of  the  triangle.  “  Touch 
it  so,”  she  says.  He  promptly  and  delightedly  imitates  her.  She 
then  pulls  all  the  figures  out  of  their  light-blue  frames  by  means 
of  a  brass  button  in  the  centre  of  each,  mixes  them  up  on  the 
table,  and  tells  him  to  call  her  when  he  has  them  all  in  place  again. 
The  dark-blue  baize  shows  through  the  empty  frame,  so  that  it 
appears  as  if  the  figure  had  only  sunk  down  half  an  inch.  While 
he  continues  to  stare  at  the  array,  off  goes  the  teacher. 

“Is  she  not  going  to  show  him  how  to  begin?  ” 

“An  axiom  of  our  practical  pedagogy  is  to  aid  the  child  only 
to  be  independent,”  smiles  Maria  Montessori.  “He  does  not  wish 
help.” 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  troubled.  He  stares  a  while  at  his 
array  of  blocks ;  yet  his  eye  does  not  grow  quite  sure ,  for  he 
carefully  selects  an  oval  from  the  mixed-up  pile  and  tries  to  put 
it  in  a  circle.  It  won’t  go.  Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  as  if  sub¬ 
consciously  rather  than  designedly,  he  runs  his  little  forefinger 
around  the  rim  of  the  figure,  and  then  around  the  edge 
of  the  empty  space  left  in  the  light-blue  frames  of  both 
the  oval  and  the  circle.  He  discovers  his  mistake  at  once, 
puts  the  figure  into  its  place,  and  leans  back  a  moment  in  his 
chair  to  enjoy  his  own  cleverness  before  beginning  with  another. 
He  finally  gets  them  all  into  their  proper  frames,  and  instantly 
pulls  them  out  again,  to  do  it  quicker  and  better  next  time. 

These  blocks  with  the  geometric  insets  are  among  the  most 
valuable  stimuli  in  the  Casa  del  Bambini.  The  vision  and  the 
touch  become,  by  their  use,  accustomed  to  a  great  variety  of 
shapes.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  child  apprehends  the  forms 
synthetically,  as  given  entities,  and  is  not  taught  to  recognise  them 
by  aid  of  even  the  simplest  geometrical  analysis.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  Maria  Montessori  lays  particular  stress. 

Wherever  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  apparatus  used  in  the  Houses 
of  Childhood  enables,  or  rather  compels,  the  child  to  correct  his 
own  errors — to  see  at  a  glance  whether  his  work  “comes  out 
right  ”  or  wrong.  Maria  Montessori  also  emphasises  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  isolating  the  senses  for  the  purpose  of  training.  Education 
of  the  hearing,  for  example,  may  best  be  prosecuted  not  only  in 
a  silent,  but  in  a  dark,  room.  Indeed,  for  training  each  of  the 
senses  other  than  vision,  it  is  often  advisable  to  blindfold  the 
child.  The  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  she  finds  to  be  but  little 
developed  in  childhood,  and  lays  no  great  stress  on  their  training. 
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The  sense  of  hearing  can  be  and  ought  to  be  trained  ;  but  she  finds 
that,  while  all  children  are  sensitive  to  rhythm,  only  the  gifted 
few  have  a  keen  perception  of  tone. 

Some  of  the  exercises  of  the  sense  of  touch  have  already  been 
described.  The  art  of  “seeing  without  eyes”  is  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  that  blindfolded  children  can  discriminate  very  fine  grada¬ 
tions  of  texture  in  stuffs,  papers,  etc.  The  sense  of  weight,  too, 
and  the  “stereognostic  sense,”  or  power  of  distinguishing  solid 
forms  by  touch,  are  carefully  cultivated,  so  that  the  children  can 
tell  a  grain  of  millet  from  a  grain  of  rice,  and  can  distinguish  one 
coin  from  another,  though  the  differences  between  them  may  be 
very  slight.  All  these  discriminations  are  practised  in  the  form 
of  games,  the  other  children  sitting  round  in  eager  expectancy  as 
to  whether  their  blindfolded  comrade  will  guess  right  or  wrong. 

For  the  education  of  the  sense  of  sight  the  apparatus  is  some¬ 
what  more  elaborate.  There  is,  first,  a  series  of  games  destined 
to  train  the  vision  in  distinguishing  dimensions.  For  instance 
(taking  only  those  easiest  to  describe),  the  distinction  between 
thick  and  thin  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  ten  quadrangular  prisms 
of  equal  length  but  regularly  diminishing  thickness,  which  the 
child  has  to  range  in  their  proper  order,  so  that  they  form  a 
regularly  ascending  stair.  The  distinction  betw’een  Jong  and 
short  is  illustrated  by  ten  square  rods  of  equal  thickness,  the 
longest  of  one  metre,  and  the  rest  diminishing  by  a  decimetre 
apiece.  The  decimetres  are  coloured  alternately  red  and  blue,  so 
that,  when  they  are  laid  side  by  side  in  order,  the  colours  form 
transverse  stripes  each  a  decimetre  wide.  Similarly,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  betw^een  Jiigh  and  loic  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  gradually 
diminishing  blocks,  and  the  distinction  betw^een  large  and  small 
by  a  series  of  cubes  with  which  the  child  has  to  erect  a  pyramid 
or  spire. 

The  discrimination  of  colours  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch  by  such 
games  as  the  following.  Coloured  silk  of  graduated  shades  is 
wound  around  card  bobbins.  There  are  eight  fundamental 
colours  and  eight  shades  of  each  colour — making  sixty-four 
bobbins  in  all.  Eight  children  sit  around  a  table,  and  each 
chooses  the  name  of  a  colour.  The  sixty-four  bobbins  are  then 
all  thrown  down  in  a  mixed  pile  in  the  centre,  and  the  oldest 
child  deals — that  is  to  say ,  he  (or  she)  picks  out  from  the  central 
heap  the  colour  demanded  by  each  of  his  companions.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  the  deal  passes  to  the  next  child  on  the  right. 
When  all  the  colours  have  been  distributed,  each  child  ranges  his 
eight  bobbins  according  to  the  gradation  of  shades,  and  he  who 
has  first  done  this  correctly  deals  in  the  next  game.  Many  other 
sports  of  a  like  nature  educate  the  colour  sense  so  perfectly  that 
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children,  being  shown  a  particular  shade  even  of  so  elusive  a  I 

colour  as  grey,  will  cross  the  room  and  pick  out  the  exact  shade  I 

from  a  heap  on  a  distant  table.  « 

One  of  jNIaria  Montessori’s  most  curious  and  valuable  dis-  i 

coveries  is  the  educative  value  of  silence.  One  day  she  happened  [] 

to  meet  outside  the  schoolroom  a  mother  with  an  infant  four  I 

months  old,  swaddled  after  the  Italian  fashion.  She  carried  the  I 

little  mortal  into  the  schoolroom,  and  held  it  up  to  the  children,  i 

half  jestingly,  as  a  model  of  placidity,  immobility,  and  noiseless-  ^ 

ness.  As  she  enlarged  on  these  characteristics,  the  imitative 
instinct  of  the  children  asserted  itself,  and  they  all  fell  to  rivalling  i 

the  baby  in  absolute  immobility.  The  effect  was  marvellous,  and,  i 

ever  since  that  day,  the  “game  of  silence”  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  all  the  schools. 

The  children,  when  the  game  is  to  be  played,  choose  their  seats. 

The  teacher  then  goes  quietly  from  one  window  to  another, 
drawing  the  shutters  together,  until  twilight  reigns  in  the  room. 

Some  of  the  little  ones  always  cover  their  faces  with  their  hands. 

Others  continue  to  wriggle  and  to  move  in  their  places  until  the 
whole  room  is  nearly  dark,  and  the  teacher  has  retired  to  an 
open  doorway  leading  into  the  vestibule.  Then,  like  a  coop  full 
of  young  chickens  going  to  rest,  even  the  most  uneasy  ones 
gradually  quiet  down,  and  become  expectant  and  serious,  to  await  ^ 

the  ever-renewed  mystery.  When  perfect  silence  has  stolen  over 
the  assembly,  so  perfect  that  the  ticking  of  a  miniature  clock  in  the 
room  can  be  distinctly  heard,  the  teacher  calls  a  name,  in  a  faint 
whisper  :  “Giovanni.”  Giovanni  rises  as  quietly  as  he  can  from  » 

his  little  chair,  and  tiptoes  out  of  the  room  into  the  vestibule. 

Woe  to  him  if  his  small  shoes  creak  !  He  must  feel  himself  the 
object  of  some  very  black  looks,  for  every  one  is  trying  to  hear 
the  name  “Tjiicia”  which  is  being  murmured  by  the  teacher. 

Lucia  is  more  quiet  in  her  movements  than  Giovanni.  “Giuseppe” 
the  teacher  next  softly  calls,  and  a  funny  little  boy  silently  joins 
the  others  in  the  hall.  She  continues  to  call  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  until  a  dozen  hamhini  have  stolen  out  noiselessly  and 
solemnly.  Then  the  game  is  over.  Nothing  which  savours  of 
prolonged  mental  tax  is  permitted  to  be  continued  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  Houses  of  Childhood.  Those  who  have  remained  in  j 

their  places  will  get  the  chance  to  show  how  stealthily  they  can  I 

leave  the  room  the  next  time  the  game  of  silence  is  played.  ' 

When  the  game  is  ended,  the  shutters  are  opened,  and  the 
schoolroom  again  flooded  with  sunshine.  The  little  tongues  begin 
to  wag  again.  But  this  game  has  calmed  all  excessive  excitability 
and  restored  placidity  and  tranquillity.  Sometimes  they  ask  for 
it  twice  in  the  day.  When  one  considers  that  the  children  of  ^ 
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these  schools  belong  to  the  most  noise-loving  nation  in  Europe, 
the  success  of  this  game  is  a  greater  triumph  than  the  reading  and 
writing. 

Though  it  be  only  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  her  method,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of  young  children  to  write, 
without  the  slightest  strain  or  effort,  is  the  most  striking  and 
impressive  of  Maria  Montessori’s  achievements. 

It  w'as  during  the  vacation  of  July,  1907,  after  the  school  had 
been  opened  for  six  months,  that  Maria  Montessori  was  first 
induced  to  consider  the  instruction  of  children  in  writing  and 
reading.  She  confesses  to  having  been  strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  idea  of  putting  such  a  strain  upon  the  immature  brains  of 
children  under  seven.  The  first  request  came  from  the  children 
themselves.  Some  of  the  more  ambitious  young  aspirants  to 
the  higher  learning  arduously  drew  an  “0”  on  the  blackboard 
several  times  to  convince  her  of  their  capacity.  Then  some  of 
the  mothers  came  to  the  directress  in  charge,  to  say  that,  as  their 
children  learned  everything  at  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  without 
fatigue,  they  could  not  understand  why  she  should  refuse  to  let 
them  read  and  wTite ;  in  the  elementary  schools  it  would  not  be 
half  so  easy  :  “Little  Guido,  aged  nine,  at  the  public  school,  cried 
all  the  evening,  whenever  he  had  been  forced  to  write  that  day.” 
Maria  Montessori,  pursued  by  these  persistent  parents,  at  last 
wavered  in  her  determination.  The  mothers  even  managed  to 
make  her  feel  as  if  she  were  neglecting  a  duty. 

She  demonstrates  the  utter  irrationality  of  the  ordinary  method 
of  making  the  child  spend  weeks  and  months  laboriously  drawing 
oblique  lines,  and  then  tagging  a  curve  to  a  line,  a  line  to  a  curve, 
and  so  forth.  To  teach  a  child  w'riting  through  an  analysis  of  its 
elements  is,  in  her  view,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  teach  a 
child  grammar  before  allowing  it  to  speak.  Pot-hooks  and 
hangers  are  the  grammar  of  writing — an  ex  post  facto  analysis 
w’holly  unnecessary  to  the  practice  of  the  art.  And,  whereas  a 
certain  knowledge  of  grammar  is  necessary  to  one  who  would 
speak  or  write  correctly,  the  grammar  of  writing  is  of  no  use 
whatever  to  those  who  have,  synthetically,  learned  to  write. 

The  apparatus  that  Maria  Montessori  had  used  in  training 
feeble-minded  pupils  to  write  was  both  expensive  and  in  some 
ways  unpractical.  She  had  begun  with  letters  elaborately  carved 
in  wood.  Then  she  had  devised  coloured  letters  pasted  on  paste¬ 
board,  which  she  taught  her  pupils  to  trace,  first  with  the  fore¬ 
finger,  then  with  the  two  first  fingers,  and  finally  with  a  little 
stick,  to  teach  the  motion  of  the  pen.  Although  she  succeeded 
in  teaching  some  of  these  pupils  with  no  more  difficulty  than  was 
to  be  expected,  there  were  many  who  were  unable  to  follow  the 
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form  of  the  letter  without  a  control;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
these  coloured  letters  would  not  have  answered  for  the  auto¬ 
education  of  normal  children,  there  being  no  means  of  self¬ 
correction  for  the  finger,  or  of  keeping  it  from  slipping  off  the 
painted  letter  if  the  eye  became  inattentive. 

She  had  laboured  at  one  scheme  after  another,  without  being 
satisfied  with  any  of  them.  At  last,  one  day,  while  she  was 
absently  superintending  a  first  exercise  with  the  cards  used  in 
discerning  rough  from  smooth ,  the  question  solved  itself  in  a  flash 
of  inspiration.  That  very  evening,  as  soon  as  the  children  were 
dismissed,  she,  with  her  teachers,  set  to  wwk  to  fabricate  writing 
letters  of  large  size  and  of  coarse  black  sandpaper,  which  they 
pasted  on  very  smooth  square  white  cards.  The  letters  were 
upright ,  in  the  clear  round  script  now  popular ;  and  each  letter 
was  finished  with  a  little  tail  to  join  it  to  the  next  letter.  These 
cards,  being  very  cheap,  could  be  made  in  the  great  quantity 
needed.  They  were  afterwards  supplemented  by  numerous  letters 
cut  out  of  paper,  for  laying  on  a  table  when  the  children  tried 
to  make  words.  The  vowels  were  of  pink  and  the  consonants  all 
of  blue.  A  little  strip  of  white  cardboard  pasted  at  the  back  of 
each  of  the  letters  precisely  at  the  point  where  a  guiding  line 
would  be  drawn  on  writing-paper,  enabled  the  little  ones  to 
correct  themselves  if,  for  instance,  they  were  tempted  to  put  the 
bottom  of  a  “g”  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  an  “o.” 

The  tablets  with  removable  insets  of  geometric  figures  (men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  article)  supplied  the  control  and  security  with 
the  pencil  which  Maria  Montessori  had  found  so  difficult  to  teach 
her  deficient  pupils.  All  children  love  to  scribble,  and  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  turn  this  passion  to  good  account.  She  placed  paper 
under  one  of  the  tablets,  and,  having  removed  the  inset  of  a  dark- 
blue  triangle  or  oval  from  its  light-blue  frame,  she  showed  the 
children  how  to  fill  in  the  figure  by  means  of  a  dark-blue  crayon. 
The  result  was  most  gratifying.  The  children  flattered  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  made  wonderful  circles,  ovals,  and  triangles. 
At  first  shadings  were  very  irregular  and  uneven,  but  the  eyes 
that  had  learned  to  see  soon  corrected  the  pencils,  and  the  dark- 
blue  became  smooth  and  even.  When  a  pupil  can  fill  in  the 
figure  properly  under  the  control  of  the  frame,  he  graduates  to 
colouring  figures  that  have  only  a  pencil  outline.  Many  can  now 
fill  in  such  an  outline  without  once  letting  their  crayons  slip 
beyond  the  pencil  mark.  This  means  full  mastery  over  pencil 
or  pen,  and  an  ability  to  write  without  cramping  the  fingers. 

The  children  choose  the  letters  they  wish  to  learn.  T  and  O 
are  the  most  popular  with  beginners.  When  a  child  brings  to  the 
teacher  the  letter  which  he  takes  out  of  the  box,  he  receives  its 
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duplicate  in  black  sandpaper  on  a  white  card.  The  little  one’s 
finger  is  then  drawn  over  the  letter,  from  starting-point  to  finish, 
while  the  teacher  says,  “Touch  it.”  The  name  of  the  letter  is 
then  repeated,  distinctly  and  slowly.  The  child  is  encouraged 
to  look  well  at  the  letters.  Then  the  lesson  pursues  its  usual 
course  :  “Give  me  ‘  I  ’ ?  ”  asks  the  teacher  ;  then  “Give  me  ‘O’?” 
Then  she  asks  the  name  first  of  one  of  them,  then  of  the  other. 
That  finishes  the  matter.  They  are  not  taught  any  of  the  capital 
letters  until  they  have  mastered  the  smaller  ones,  nor  do  they 
learn  letters  according  to  their  regular  succession  in  the  alphabet. 
It  is  extremely  entertaining  to  watch  one  of  the  little  ones  pick 
the  letters  out  of  the  box.  The  child  will  peer  into  the  various 
compartments,  and  its  little  lips  can  be  seen  to  move  as  it  tries 
to  hear  with  its  inward  ear  the  name  of  the  letter  desired.  They 
have  been  pushed  far  on  their  way  to  divining  by  the  exercise  on 
articulation  described  before.  Maria  Montessori  told  me  of  a 
comical  little  chap  of  four  whom  she  one  day  watched  running 
up  and  down  at  play  on  the  terrace.  All  the  time  he  ran  he  was 
moving  his  finger  in  the  air,  while  he  half  sang  and  half  whis¬ 
pered  ;  “To  make  ‘Zaira,’  you  must  have  Z-a-i-r-a.”  After  a 
few  minutes  he  went  to  the  box  lying  on  the  chair  and  picked 
them  out  correctly,  immediately  afterward  lying  down  to  spread 
them  side  by  side  on  the  pavement  of  the  terrace. 

.Although  the  pen-fingers  of  the  children  are  trained  by  filling 
in  the  geometric  outlines,  and  though  not  only  their  eyes  but 
their  muscles  have  become  accustomed  to  some,  at  least,  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  the  children  do  not  yet  know  that  they  can 
write.  They  have,  in  fact,  learned  to  write  without  writing. 
Even  to  Maria  Montessori  herself,  the  complete  success  of  her 
experiment  came  at  first  as  a  surprise.  The  page  in  which  she 
describes  the  first  fulfilment  of  her  dream  is  likely  to  become  a 
locus  classicus  in  the  history  of  education. 

“It  was  a  day  in  December,  an  Italian  day  of  winter  sunshine. 
I  was  on  the  terrace  roof,  and  the  children  were  playing  about 
or  standing  near  me.  I  vvas  sitting  beside  a  chimney  which  rose 
above  the  tiled  pavement,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  say  to  a 
little  boy  of  five,  who  was  standing  by,  ‘Draw  this  chimney.’ 
And  I  handed  him  a  piece  of  chalk.  He  threw  himself  at  once 
on  the  ground ,  and  began  to  draw  the  chimney  quite  recognisably  ; 
wherefore,  as  was  my  practice,  I  praised  him  warmly. 

“The  little  fellow  looked  up  at  me,  smiled,  was  evidently  on 
the  point  of  bursting  into  some  ebullition  of  delight,  and  then 
cried,  ‘  Scrivo !  lo  scrivo ! '  (‘I  can  write!  I  am  writing!’) 

Lying  on  the  ground,  he  wrote  on  the  pavement  mano  (hand), 
then,  with  new  enthusiasm,  he  wrote  camino  (chimney);  and, 
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as  he  wrote,  he  continued  to  call  out  ‘  I  am  writing,’  so  that  the 
other  children  came  running  to  see  the  sight,  and  surrounded 
him,  staring  with  astonishment.  Then  two  or  three  of  them, 
trembling  with  excitement,  said  to  me  ;  ‘  Please !  please !  a  piece 
of  chalk  !  I  want  to  write,  too  !  ’  and,  in  fact,  they  set  to  work 
to  write  various  words  :  mamma,  mano,  gino,  camino,  ada. 

“Not  one  of  them  had  ever  had  in  his  hands  a  piece  of  chalk 
or  a  writing  instrument  (except ,  of  course ,  the  crayon  for  shading 
the  geometrical  figures) ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  they  had 
written;  and  they  formed  an  entire  word,  as,  when  they  first 
spoke,  they  pronounced  an  entire  word. 

“Thus  did  we  go  through  the  moving  experience  of  the  first 
development  of  graphic  language  in  our  children.  During  these 
first  days  we  were  filled  with  almost  violent  emotions,  because 
we  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  dream  or  witnessing  a  miracle. 

“A  veritable  frenzy  of  writing  took  possession  of  our  school. 
Each  child  flattered  itself  that  it  had  detected  within  itself  an 
especial  gift  of  nature — a  talent.  Not  being  able  to  adjust  in 
their  little  minds  the  connection  between  the  preparations  and 
the  act,  they  were  possessed  with  the  amusing  illusion  that,  having 
now  grown  to  the  proper  size,  they  knew  how  to  write — just  as 
they  had,  when  the  strength  came  to  them,  been  able  to  walk  and 
to  talk.  This  conviction  shows  clearly  how  little  strain  is  put 
upon  the  tender  brain  by  the  preparatory  work.” 

So  great  was  the  delight  evinced,  during  the  first  few  days,  in 
this  newly  discovered  ability,  that  the  mothers  came  to  report 
how,  in  order  to  save  their  floors,  and  even  the  crusts  of  their 
loaves,  from  inscriptions  in  chalk,  they  had  been  forced  to  give 
their  little  ones  paper  and  pencil;  and  the  children,  delighted 
and  proud,  not  only  WTote  all  the  evening,  but  took  these 
treasures  with  them  to  bed,  in  order  to  begin  again  at  daylight. 

How  essential  is  the  part  played  by  the  tactile  sense,  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  example  will  show.  On  my  first  visit  to  one  of  the 
schools  while  I  was  listening  to  an  exercise  in  articulation,  one  of 
the  older  girls  came  up  mysteriously  to  Maria  Montessori,  who 
was  sitting  beside  me,  and  whispered  some  question.  The 
directress  turned  away  from  me,  and  whispered  two  words  that 
I  did  not  distinguish.  I  noticed  that  she  spoke  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully,  and  repeated  one  word  three  times.  Away  skipped  the 
little  inquirer,  making  some  motions  in  the  air  as  she  ran  toward 
the  box  of  letter-cards  on  the  table.  She  selected  two,  and  hurried 
to  the  blackboard ,  which  she  could  not  reach  comfortably  without 
mounting  on  a  chair.  Then  she  wrote,  “A  greeting  to  Giuseppina 
Tozier,”  without  mistaking  a  letter  of  the  name.  She  only 
paused  a  moment  to  pass  her  finger  over  the  two  cards  she  held 
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in  her  hand,  on  which  were  the  capital  letters  G  and  T,  in  sand¬ 
paper.  As  the  capitals  are  learned  last,  she  was  less  familiar 
with  them  than  with  the  small  letters,  and  required  to  refresh 
her  memory  by  touching  them. 

The  usual  interval  between  the  first  preparation  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  writing  is,  in  children  of  four  years,  a  month  and 
a  half ;  in  children  of  five  years  the  period  is  shorter,  usually  only 
a  month;  and  one  of  the  little  ones  learned  to  write,  with  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  tw’enty  days.  After  either  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  according  to  age,  the  average  child  writes  all  the 
simple  words  he  pleases,  and  usually  begins  to  write  with  ink. 
After  three  months  most  of  them  write  well ;  and  those  who  have 
been  writing  for  six  months  are  equal  in  their  caligraphy  to 
children  of  the  third  elementary  class  in  the  public  schools.  In 
fact,  writing  is  the  easiest  and  most  graceful  conquest  of  the 
bambini. 

The  transition  from  writing  to  reading  is  not  so  immediate  as 
one  might  imagine,  misled  by  the  habit  of  thinking  writing 
incomparably  the  more  difficult  art.  A  child,  no  doubt,  can 
always  repeat  a  word  that  he  has  written;  but,  as  Maria 
Montessori  points  out,  this  cannot  properly  be  called  reading. 
He  is  merely  retranslating  from  symbols  into  sounds,  as,  in 
writing,  he  has  translated  from  sounds  into  symbols.  He  already 
know's  the  word,  which  he  has  mentally  repeated  many  times 
in  the  act  of  writing  it.  Reading,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  art 
of  extracting  a  previously  unknown  idea  from  the  written  or 
printed  symbols. 

When  a  child  composes  a  word  with  movable  letters,  or  when 
he  writes  it,  he  has  ample  time  to  think  and  choose;  whereas 
reading  means  instantaneously  or  very  quickly  interpreting  the 
letters  chosen  and  arranged  by  someone  else.  Writing,  by  the 
Montessori  'method,  immensely  facilitates  the  acquisition  of 
reading — but  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  nor  are  the  two  powers 
simultaneously  acquired. 

In  teaching  to  read,  Maria  Montessori  banishes  the  traditional 
syllabary — the  “a,  b,  ab,  b,  a,  ba  ”  of  our  childhood.  What  she 
does  is  to  write  in  clear,  cursive  script,  upon  pieces  of  cardboard, 
numbers  of  words  already  well  known  to  the  children — for  the 
most  part,  names  of  familiar  objects.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the 
word,  when  once  deciphered,  is  placed  beside  the  object  itself. 
And  this  is  generally  possible  ;  for  the  Houses  of  Childhood  possess 
most  of  the  common  objects  of  daily  life,  if  not  in  full  size,  at 
any  rate  in  the  form  of  toys.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
easy  and  difficult  wwds.  All  words,  in  rationally  spelled  Italian, 
are  equally  easy  to  any  one  who  knows  fas  the  children  do)  the 
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values  of  the  individual  letters;  though  the  inexperienced  eye,  of 
course,  needs  longer  time  to  decipher  a  long  word  than  a  short 
one.  Very  soon  the  children  are  able  to  take  part  in  a  reading 
game,  thus  conceived  :  All  the  most  attractive  toys  of  the  school 
are  displayed  on  a  table ;  the  name  of  each  is  written  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  the  folded  paper  placed  in  a  bag  ;  each  child  draws  a 
paper  and  opens  it,  without  allowing  anyone  else  to  see;  and 
then,  if  he  can  clearly  and  correctly  pronounce  the  word  written 
on  it,  the  scrap  of  paper  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  coin  entitling  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  toy  inscribed  on  it.  The  success  of 
this  game  surpassed  the  inventress’s  expectation  ;  for  it  was  found 
that  the  children  declined  to  play  with  the  toys,  and  preferred 
to  go  on  drawing  from  the  bag  and  reading  the  words  ! 

The  progress  from  single  words  to  short  phrases  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  indispensable  blackboard.  The  teacher  writes  on  it 
brief  questions,  which  the  children  answer,  or  orders,  which  they 
execute — thus  carrying  on  a  sort  of  conversation,  on  one  side  in 
writing,  on  the  other  side  in  speech  or  action.  For  longer  phrases 
an  extension  of  the  same  method  is  employed.  A  number  of 
different  commands  are  written  out  on  paper  and  distributed 
among  the  children — commands  of  this  nature  :  “Ask  three  of 
your  companions,  who  sing  best,  to  advance  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  range  them  in  a  row,  and  sing  with  them  any  pretty 
song  you  choose.”  These  papers  the  children  take  to  their  places, 
and  con  them  in  dead  silence.  Then  the  teacher  asks,  “Do  you 
understand?”  and  when  all  have  answered  “Yes,”  the  word  is 
given,  “Then  go” — whereupon  the  room,  hitherto  breathlessly 
still,  is  instantly  changed  into  a  scene  of  joyous  bustle  and 
activity. 

These  rapid  notes  leave  w^holly  untouched  many  of  the  most 
interesting  and  significant  aspects  of  Maria  Montessori’s  work — 
for  instance,  her  dealing  with  numbers,  her  “first  step  toward 
arithmetic.”  Especially  is  it  impossible,  within  any  reasonable 
limits,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  solid  and  consistent 
philosophic  basis  on  which  her  ideas  and  her  methods  rest.  The 
application  of  her  ideas  to  education  beyond  the  infantile  stage 
yet  remains  to  be  made.  For  the  present,  she  has  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  recruiting  a  corps  “of  teachers,  of  disciples,  of 
missionaries.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  this  is  done, 
the  influence  of  her  ideas  will  spread  far  beyond  Home  and  Italy, 
to  “regions  Caesar  never  knew.”,, It  may  not  be  long  before,  in 
her  own  words,  “the  figure  of  the  old  schoolmistress,  who  labours 
to  preserve  the  discipline  of  immobility,  and  wears  out  her  lungs 
in  a  shrill  and  continuous  flow  of  talk,  shall  have  disappeared. 
For  the  mistress  will  be  substituted  a  didactic  apparatus  which 
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itself  controls  errors  and  places  the  child  on  the  path  of  auto¬ 
education.  The  function  of  the  mistress  will  then  be  simply  to 
direct,  patiently  and  silently,  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the 
children.” 

It  is  from  American  friends  that  the  Professoressa  Montessori 
has  met  with  the  keenest  interest,  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  the 
most  practical  advice.  To  the  encouragement  of  the  Baroness 
Franchetti  (Alice  Hallgarten)  and  her  husband  is  due  the  admir¬ 
able  book  here  imperfectly  summarised.  Baron  Franchetti,  too, 
arranged  for  the  international  patent  of  the  didactic  apparatus  that 
she  has  invented. 

It  was  through  another  American,  the  Marchesa  Ranieri  di 
Sorbello,  that  the  author  of  this  article  first  heard  of  this  precious 
boon  to  little  children,  and  saw,  in  the  nursery  of  her  palazzo, 
two  sturdy  little  sons  who  by  its  help  had  made  a  leap  on  the  road 
of  education  several  years  ahead  of  their  age.  Without  realising 
that  they  had  as  yet  done  anything  more  than  play,  these  two 
boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  only  three  and  a  half,  read 
and  write  in  both  Fjuglish  and  Italian. 


Josephine  Tozier. 


THE  FRENCH  WOMAN  AND  THE  VOTE. 


There  was  evidently  something  changed  in  France  when  six 
women  presented  their  candidature  for  Parliament  at  the  General 
Pllections  in  May,  1910.  The  Code  had  not  foreseen  the  contingency 
—the  Code  which  regulates  everything  in  France — and  was  mute 
upon  the  point.  But  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  which  acts  as  interpreter 
of  the  law,  decreed  that  women,  not  being  electors,  were  not 
eligible  as  candidates.  This  did  not  dismay  the  ladies ;  they 
were  aware  in  advance  of  their  disqualification.  Their  action  was 
intended  as  a  demonstration.  The  tactics  may  be  commended  to 
the  English  Suffragettes.  The  academic  invasion  was  accepted 
with  perfect  good  humour  by  both  sides.  In  the  meetings 
addressed  by  the  women,  they  were  roundly  heckled,  but  stood 
their  ground  bravely.  Harder  to  bear  were  the  witticisms  of 
the  “badauds,”  which  led,  in  the  case  of  the  doctoress.  Mile.  Le 
Peletier,  to  some  lively  passages  of  arms.  The  most  successful, 
as  well  as  the  most  talented  candidate,  was  Mme.  Marguerite 
Durand.  She  has  the  gift  of  speech  as  well  as  a  pleasing  pre¬ 
sence,  w’hich  counts  for  so  much  in  France.  Mme.  Durand  was 
director  and  founder  of  the  celebrated  “La  Fronde,”  the  woman’s 
paper  that  came  to  an  end  a  few  years  ago,  after  having  accom¬ 
plished  a  strenuous  mission  during  I’Affaire  Dreyfus.  Having 
great  charm  of  delivery  and  a  gift  of  holding  her  audience, 
Mme.  Durand  achieved  considerable  oratorical  success.  “I  took 
care,”  she  said  to  the  writer  in  relating  her  experiences,  “to  keep 
on  ground  which  is  familiar  to  me  ;  I  spoke  exclusively  of  women’s 
questions.”  She  was  frank  enough  to  add  that,  had  she  treated 
of  other  topics,  she  might  not  have  been  as  patiently  listened  to. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Mme.  Durand’s  editorial  office 
at  “Les  Nouvelles,”  a  daily  journal  of  which  she  is  associate- 
editor.  Flowers  stood  on  the  American  roll-top  desk,  and  the 
feminine  “note”  softened  the  professional  rigour  of  the  room. 
Mme.  Durand  momentarily  suspended  her  advocacy  of  the 
woman’s  cause  to  hand  her  visitor  a  bonbon.  Part  of  her  personal 
success  is  due  to  her  insistence  upon  her  sex  :  there  is  no  pose 
of  masculinity. 

The  flowers  and  the  sweets  typify,  I  think,  the  Feminist 
movement.  Whilst  the  Suffragette  has  tried  the  impossible 
methods  of  “direct”  action,  the  Feminist  in  France  has  con¬ 
quered  her  way  by  smiles  of  persuasion  and,  principally,  by 
saying  little  about  it.  Sex  suspicion  and  hostility  have  not  been 
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awakened  by  a  too  vigorous  propaganda.  Man  has  won  his  rights 
by  blood  and  blows,  but  woman’s  political  freedom  will  be  due 
to  gallantry.  One  of  the  most  significant  facts  about  the  move¬ 
ment  is  that  men  are  more  bent  upon  it  than  women. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  indift'erence  amongst  the  sex.  Work¬ 
ing  women  and  duchesses  care  little  for  it — for  different  reasons. 
The  women  of  the  proletariat  are  accustomed  to  labour,  but  not 
to  think  of  their  political  rights.  Sober,  industrious,  self-respect¬ 
ing,  they  turn  their  energies  to  their  own  households  and  to  their 
daily  work  in  factories  and  laundries.  The  necessity  of  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  common  fund,  the  management  of  the  husband  and 
of  the  “gosse” — if  the  latter  is  of  an  age  to  have  left  the  care 
of  “gran’-m^re”  in  the  country — absorb  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  leave  no  leisure  and  probably  no  inclination  for  political 
agitation.  The  French  better  half  understands  her  value  and 
her  influence  in  her  own  “milieu,”  and  doubts  whether  they  can 
be  increased  by  the  Parliamentary  vote.  Yet  no  one  needs  to 
be  reminded  of  the  strenuous  part  played  by  women  in  French 
history.  The  ferocity  and  bloodthirstiness  of  the  “  Tricoteuses  ” 
constitute  one  of  the  most  terrible  phases  of  the  Revolution.  If 
any  question  moved  her  profoundly  to-day,  the  woman  of  the 
Halles  and  of  the  other  occupations  of  robust  womanhood  in  Paris 
woidd  stand  as  gallantly  behind  the  barricades  as  her  husband 
or  brother.  Happily  she  does  not  feel  the  necessity.  Possibly 
the  political  grievance  would  come  as  the  result  of  the  political 
responsibility  ;  the  supply  creating  the  demand. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  the  further  end  of  the  social 
scale,  disregards  the  movement  for  other  reasons.  The  average 
“  femme  du  monde  ”  believes  that  to  agitate  a  question  of  the 
sort  would  be  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  men  and  put  too 
great  a  strain  upon  their  devotion.  Already  in  a  privileged 
position,  she  has  no  wish  to  compromise  it  by  adopting  what 
would  be  regarded  as  an  “outre”  attitude.  And  so  the  salons  of 
the  “ancien  regime”  remain  cold  to  the  question  of  woman’s 
enfranchisement. 

Nor  does  the  quiet  and  reposeful  bourgeoise  betray,  on  the 
whole,  any  great  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  She  throws  herself 
into  many  activities  without  troubling  to  know  whether  she 
is  directly  represented  at  the  Palais  Bourbon.  There  is  in  her 
political  aloofness  a  certain  disdain  :  a  feeling  that  the  deputy  is  an 
expensive  and  expansive  creature,  whose  method  of  obtaining  a 
living  is  not  particularly  interesting.  The  meticulous  care  of  her 
honsji  and  the  affection  lavished  upon  the  child — particularly  if  it  be 
a  son — together  with  the  claims  of  a  family  circle,  which  includes 
remote  cousins,  leave  her  as  little  time  as  her  humbler  sister  for 
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public  meetings  and  other  manifestations  of  political  activity. 
There  is  no  woman  in  the  world  who  takes  more  seriously  her 
rdle  of  wife  and  mother,  though  a  good  deal  of  current  French 
fiction  tries  to  make  us  believe  the  opposite.  Her  close  attention 
to  the  least  domestic  detail  is  as  strong  a  virtue  as  her  economy, 
which  is  practised  even  when  there  is  no  imperative  necessity. 
Women  in  a  similar  position  in  England  delegate  part  of  their 
duties  to  housekeepers. 

The  Feminist  movement  springs  from  an  active  and  intellectual 
group  within  the  bourgeoisie.  Every  reform  in  France  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  minority.  The  Great  Revolution  was  imposed 
upon  the  masses  by  ardent  spirits  amongst  the  middle  classes. 
And  to-day,  if  a  breach  is  made  in  the  Napoleonic  Code,  which 
places  women,  children,  and  idiots  in  the  same  category,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  small  knot  of  writers  and 
thinkers. 

Now  that  the  pulpit  has  largely  lost  its  influence,  power  has 
passed  to  the  Stage  and  to  the  Press.  The  plays  of  Brieux, 
Hervieu,  Lavedan,  and  Octave  Mirbeau  have  broken  down 
bourgeois  prejudices,  widened  the  common  outlook,  and  enlarged 
sympathies  for  “la  jeune  fille.”  Resonant  blows  have  been  struck 
at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  and  the  Odeon — centres  of  respectable 
middle-class  opinion — for  the  emancipation  of  women.  Only 
those  of  long  residence  in  France  realise  how  firmly  fixed  is 
the  Roman  tradition  in  the  treatment  of  the  woman.  In  novels 
and  newspapers  Victor  Margueritte,  one  of  the  literary  brothers 
who  have  dissolved  partnership  after  years  of  double  harness, 
preaches  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  At  the  same  time,  he  urges 
the  physical  regeneration  of  the  race  by  adopting  Swedish  drill 
for  girls — a  suggestion  that  has  taken  root  in  some  schools  in 
France.  That  charming  and  delicate  analyser  of  the  feminine 
heart,  Marcel  Prevost,  is  also  enthusiastically  pro-Feminist.  In 
a  recent  article  in  a  wnman’s  periodical,  M.  Prevost  acknowledges 
that  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  care  nothing  for  the  vote ; 
but  he  urges  that  the  suffrages  of  an  honest  mother  of  a  family 
and  of  a  laborious  young  woman  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
State.  A  beginning  might  be  made,  he  says,  by  bestowing  the 
franchise  upon  wnmen  who  have  borne  children.  It  is  another 
form  of  the  “blood  tax  ” — payable  by  the  men  in  military  service, 
and  hitherto  regarded  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  citizenship. 

M.  Jean  Finot,  the  brilliant  director  of  “La  Revue,”  advances 
the  view  that  woman’s  vote  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
Parliamentarism.  Why  has  the  representative  regime  failed  in 
France?  Because  of  the  absence  of  the  feminine  element.  The 
half  is  not  the  equal  of  the  whole,  and  two  halves  are  not  repre- 
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sented  by  one  half.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  writer  of 
distinction  in  France  who  did  not  favour  female  suffrage. 

Women  novelists,  if  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occupy  themselves 
with  the  vote,  claim  a  large  liberty  for  the  sex.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  is  “La  Rebelle,”  by  Mme.  Marcelle 
Tinayre.  The  writer  places  her  heroine  in  the  position  of  having 
to  earn  her  living  as  a  journalist.  She  shows  independence  in 
this  as  well  as  in  her  fearless  resolve — after  having  been  badly 
treated  by  her  fiance — to  answ’er  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart 
in  the  management  of  her  love  affairs.  “La  Rehelle”  is  a  typical 
figure  in  France  to-day,  many  a  young  girl  daring  to  resist  parental 
authority  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  in  life,  or  in  the  selection 
of  a  career  for  herself.  Another  novel,  which  defends  the  new 
standpoint  of  women,  is  “Nietzscheenne,”  by  Mme.  Daniel 
Lesueur.  Mme.  Lesueur  is  one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  fiction 
in  France,  and  is,  herself,  a  conspicuous  example  of  feminine 
achievement.  She  holds  the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  which  is  proof  of  the  literary  man’s 
acknowledgment  of  feminine  capacity  in  France.  The  sordid  side 
of  the  “dot”  is  now  often  insisted  upon  in  books  and  plays. 

The  movement  has  gained  a  great  impetus  during  the  past 
few  months.  A  petition  for  the  granting  of  the  vote  to  women 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  which  is 
primd  facie  evidence  of  agreement  with  the  principle,  and  a  Bill 
has  been  reintroduced  to  give  women  the  municipal  franchise. 
This  latter  privilege  is  likely  to  be  accorded  in  the  course  of  the 
next  session.  It  will  provide  a  pow^erful  arm  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  Parliamentary  vote.  The  obvious  sympathy  of 
deputies  with  the  claims  of  womanhood  should  surprise  no  one 
familiar  with  the  intellectual  honesty  of  the  French  and  their 
acceptance  of  any  principle,  logically  stated.  There  is,  however, 
a  wide  gulf  fixed  between  theory  and  practice.  If  it  is  easy  to 
convince  by  argument,  it  is  hard  to  turn  the  generous  dream  into 
reality. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  municipal  vote,  woman  will  have 
to  exercise  discretion  in  its  employment.  TTpon  her  comprehension 
of  the  situation  will  depend  the  support,  or  veiled  hostility,  of 
the  Republican  groups  to  an  enlargement  of  her  powers.  The 
principal  objection  entertained  by  Ministerialists  to  the  bestowal 
of  the  Parliamentary  vote  is  based  on  the  fear  that  women  will 
use  it  to  bring  back  the  Church,  and  to  undo  the  liberating  work 
of  the  Republic  during  the  past  decade.  In  her  capacity  as 
municipal  voter,  woman  will  have  a  voice  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  derived  from  the  dispersal  of  the  Orders ;  this  distribiition 
may  be  made  in  a  sense  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  present 
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anti-clerical  policy  of  the  Government.  Many  Parliamentarians 
feel  that  the  old  clerical  question — resolved  after  immense  dis¬ 
cussion  and  at  great  risk  of  disturbance — would  be  re-opened  by 
the  votes  of  women.  The  sex  is  the  great  upholder  of  the  Church 
in  France.  On  Catholic  fete  days  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  the 
religious  edifices  are  filled  with  women.  They  maintain  the 
churches  and  charitable  work  by  their  contributions.  It  has 
also  been  held  that  they  would  vote  for  the  return  of  Royalty , 
but  this  is  by  no  means  clear — more  especially  as  there  is  no  figure 
of  importance  amongst  the  Pretenders. 

The  example  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  goes  to  prove  that 
women  do  not  band  themselves  to  vote  for  any  particular  set  of 
principles,  but  are  as  divided  in  their  sympathies  as  the  men. 
The  result  there  of  increasing  the  electorate  has  been  to  change 
very  little  the  balance  of  parties,  though  the  tendency  is  for  the 
middle-class  woman  to  abstain  ffom  the  polls,  whilst  the  w'orking- 
class  woman  votes  in  full  strength.  The  presence  of  the  feminine 
element  in  the  contests  has  been  further  marked  by  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  morality  of  the  candidates. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  similar  results  are  to  be  expected 
from  female  suffrage  in  France,  but  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful. 
Whilst  Socialism  might  be  strengthened  in  the  towns,  the  result 
over  the  country  generally  would  be  favourable  to  the  Church 
party.  The  Clericals  would  seize  eagerly  upon  this  new  force, 
since  it  is  said  that  they  have  already  allied  themselves  with  the 
Socialists.  Nor  would  some  change  in  attitude  towards  the  recog¬ 
nised  moralising  influences  in  the  country  be  regrettable  since 
the  ill  effects  of  the  opposite  temper  are  seen  every  day.  Anti- 
Clerical  deputies  often  get  into  trouble  with  their  supporters 
because  of  the  Clericalism  of  their  wives.  It  was  reproached 
against  M.  Jean  Jaures,  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Socialists, 
that  his  child  was  baptised  in  water  brought  from  the  Jordan,  and 
was  educated  in  a  convent.  The  Clerical  sympathies  of  the  women 
are  often  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  “  priest-eating  ” 
politician.  The  fact  that  christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals 
still  take  place  at  the  church,  even  amongst  families  whose  heads 
are  politically  opposed  to  the  organised  forms  of  religion,  seems 
to  show  that  this  phase  of  Republicanism  is  artificial  and  responds 
to  no  real  conviction.  Still,  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that 
the  Church  has  not  lost  ground,  very  sensibly,  as  a  teaching  force. 
M.  Aristide  Briand’s  overtures  to  the  Church,  when  in  office, 
showed  that  he  felt  the  Anti-Clerical  crusade  had  gone  quite  far 
enough.  Though  unable  to  impose  his  views  upon  the  Radical 
majority,  he  undoubtedly  represented  the  national  feeling.  The 
party  which  had  most  closely  identified  itself  with  the  iconoclastic 
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policy  of  M.  Emile  Combes  (who  carried  out  the  dispersal  of  the 
Orders)  suffered  a  species  of  reverse  at  the  last  elections.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  woman’s  suffrage  would 
further  modify  public  opinion  in  the  old  controversy  of  Church 
and  State. 

However  this  may  be ,  the  Suffragists  in  France  have  drawn  up 
an  ambitious  programme  of  social  legislation.  The  “recherche 
de  la  paternite  ” — a  measure  introduced  into  the  Senate — is 
claimed  as  a  remedy  against  abandonment.  At  present  the  woman 
is  legally  defenceless,  and  a  popular  recognition  of  her  position 
is  to  be  found  in  the  leniency  with  which  juries  treat  cases  of 
assault  upon  the  seducer.  The  tendency  is  to  liberate  the  woman 
who  has  called  attention  to  her  wrongs  by  throwing  vitriol  or 
discharging  a  pistol  at  the  man.  However  dangerous  such 
tolerance  may  be,  it  responds  to  a  rough  kind  of  justice. 

If  women  reformers  are  interested  in  the  “  fille-mere  ”  they 
also  show  an  enlightened  sympathy  with  the  work-girl.  This  in¬ 
teresting  young  person  is  badly  paid  in  many  industries  connected 
with  fashion,  and  is  the  ready  victim  of  market  fluctuations.  Unless 
supported  by  her  parents,  she  has  no  means  of  subsistence  during 
the  dead  season,  and  must  fall,  temporarily  at  least,  into  the 
ranks  of  prostitution.  Again,  factory  law^s  are  evaded.  A  recent 
Ministerial  decree  has  limited  overtime  and  night  work  in  dress¬ 
making  and  kindred  industries,  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done  both  in  inspection  and  in  insistence  upon  proper  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  workshop.  It  is  significant  that  women  re¬ 
formers  themselves  express  little  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  legis¬ 
lators  to  regulate  female  labour.  “We  wish  to  have  freedom  of 
contract,”  they  say,  “and  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  man 
as  regards  wages  and  conditions.”  Women’s  congresses  call 
attention  to  the  blunders  committed  in  the  name  of  humanity 
by  philanthropists  of  the  other  sex.  “Save  us  from  our  friends 
in  Parliament”  they  cry. 

For  fifteen  years  a  law  giving  women  the  elemental  right  of 
disposing  of  their  own  earnings  was  hung  up  in  the  Senate.  It 
has  now  been  passed,  but  the  sanction  is  incomplete  without  a 
revision  of  the  marriage  system.  The  married  woman  who  is 
a  wage-earner  is  free  to  draw  and  spend  her  own  wages.  Should 
she  invest  her  money  in  furniture,  the  article  belongs  to  the 
husband,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract,  which  is  the  rule  in 
working-class  marriages.  To  obtain,  therefore,  full  benefit  of 
her  economic  independence — at  present  somewhat  illusory — the 
law  must  give  her  control  of  her  goods  and  chattels.  Such  a 
system,  known  as  the  “separation  de  biens,”  is  common  in  a 
superior  class  of  society,  but  rare  amongst  persons  of  modest 
circumstance. 
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Legal  disabilities  weigh  heavily  upon  the  woman  in  business, 
though  it  is  a  commonplace  that  in  France  she  shows  remarkable 
aptitude  and  a  strong  common  sense.  The  reluctance  of  the  law 
to  admit  her  responsibility  in  any  transaction  becomes  grotesque 
when  one  considers  that  small  businesses,  particularly  in  the 
Provinces,  are  practically  run  by  women,  the  husband  being  a 
mere  figurehead,  and  that  no  cafe  or  restaurant  in  the  larger 
towns  can  dispense  with  its  woman  cashier,  upon  w’hom  devolves 
the  production  of  the  daily  balance-sheet,  and  often  the  general 
oversight  of  the  establishment. 

It  is  barely  necessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  insist  on  the 
victories  of  Feminism.  “Elies  sautent  aux  yeux.”  It  is  difficult 
to  take  up  an  illustrated  journal  without  finding  a  portrait  of  some 
woman  w'ho  has  distinguished  herself  in  an  intellectual  capacity. 
Like  Mary,  the  French  Feminist  has  chosen  the  better  part, 
whilst  the  English  Martha  has  been  cumbered  with  much  serving 
— of  sensational  paragraphs  to  the  newspapers.  Silent  and  in¬ 
sidious  is  the  march  of  Feminism,  and  the  more  dangerous  in 
consequence.  The  enemy  has  almost  got  possession  of  the  towii 
before  the  inhabitants  are  aware  of  it.  The  French  woman  realises 
that  her  countrymen  do  not  require  the  arguments  that  the 
Suffragette  addresses  to  the  more  positive  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 
]n  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  English  protagonist  there  is 
the  backward  suggestion  of  brutality  in  the  dominant  male ;  it  is 
only  by  force  that  his  intellect  can  be  reached. ,  The  spectacle 
of  society  women  with  torn  clothes  and  distorted  features,  battling 
with  the  police,  is  surely  impossible  in  the  “Paradise  of  women.” 

Professional  doors  have  been  thrown  wdde  open  to  the  sex  in 
France.  The  Sorbonne  gives  its  diplomas  equally  to  male  and 
female  students,  drawing  none  of  the  distinctions  so  invidious 
and  unworthy  that  prevail  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  women 
enter  the  law  and  medicine,  compete  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  at 
the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  write  excellent  books  and  plays,  paint 
and  sculpt,  and  even  pilot  balloons.  Diplomacy  has  gained  a 
recruit  in  Mme.  Camille  Du  Gast,  sent  to  Morocco  on  a  mission 
to  spy  out  the  country  for  French  capital  and  enterprise.  Mile. 
Chauvin,  Mme.  Petit,  and  Mile.  Myropolski  have  shown  courage 
at  the  Bar.  In  medicine,  the  Russian  and  Polish  girl  is  attracted 
rather  than  the  French,  Gallic  sensibility  being  less  proof 
apparently  than  the  Slav  against  the  assaults  on  the  nervous 
organisation  of  this  arduous  profession. 

A  movement  in  favour  of  trained  nurses  has  begun  and  seems 
likely  to  attract  young  women  of  good  type,  instead  of  the  Sarah 
Gamp  who  has  hitherto  been  a  byword  for  rapacity  and  incom- 
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petence.  But  the  gap  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  Sisters 
has  not  yet  been  filled  in  French  hospitals. 

Whether  consciously  or  not,  woman  is  preparing  for  the  highest 
destinies.  Though  we  may  dispute  her  ability  to  combine  for  con¬ 
certed  action,  we  shall  not  disregard  the  importance  of  even 
inchoate  political  power.  Great  changes  will  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  possession  of  the  franchise.  Not  the  least  will  be,  I 
think,  some  modification  of  the  present  Parliamentary  regime — a 
reversion  of  type,  perhaps,  to  the  Republic  imagined  by  Thiers 
and  Gambetta,  w’here  some  higher  place  would  be  given  to  moral 
(piestions.  M.  Finot’s  indictment  of  Parliamentarism  as  one  of  the 
ills  from  which  France  is  suffering,  has  found  its  national  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  demand  for  the  “scrutin  de  liste”  and  proportional 
representation.  The  “scrutin  d’arrondissement ”  has  failed  to 
produce  the  right  stamp  of  man,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  70  per  cent,  in  the  Parliamentary  indemnity.  Will  the  feminine 
vote  introduce  a  new  and  virile  element  capable  of  interpreting 
the  higher  sentiments  of  the  country?  Prophecy  is  rash  in  the 
circumstance,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  influence  of  the 
other  sex  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  will  result  in  an  improvement 
in  the  Parliamentary  material. 

No  revolution  of  the  sort  contained  in  the  words  :  “Votes  for 
Women  ’’  can  be  accomplished  without  carrying  with  it  some 
of  the  risks  that  every  large  experiment  entails.  Already  woman’s 
participation  in  the  employments  hitherto  reserved  to  man  has 
resulted  in  some  superficial  change  of  type  :  a  loss  to  some  extent 
of  feminine  charm.  But  there  is  a  graver  danger  in  prospect : 
the  growing  effeminacy  of  the  male.  It  would  seem  as  if  Nature 
had  only  a  certain  amount  of  virility  to  bestow,  and  that  the 
masculinity  of  woman  is  at  the  expense  of  the  manliness  of  man. 
Physiology  would,  no  doubt,  offer  a  dozen  explanations.  But  the 
possession  of  the  vote  will  only  change  the  outward  form  of 
things.  The  substance  is  there  in  solid  daily  feminine 
achievement. 

The  different  manner  in  which  the  women  of  the  two  countries 
have  envisaged  the  reform  is  due  to  temperament  as  much  as  to 
circumstance.  There  is  in  the  tactics  of  the  Suffragette  something 
of  the  “cri  de  coeur”  of  a  starved  heart;  in  France  the  w'oman 
has  succeeded  in  the  astonishing  feat  of  capturing  man  by  her 
natural  charms  and  yet  in  imposing  herself  upon  the  world  by 
her  intellectuality  and  capacity.  It  is  quite  likely  that  part  of 
her  indifference  to  the  actual  symbol  of  power  resides  in  the  fact 
that  she  prefers  to  exercise  that  subtler  force,  which  is  occult. 

Charles  Dawbarn. 
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Edward  Munch  was  bora  in  Norway.  Norway  the  country 
of  bright  mountains  and  mystic  nights;  the  country  of  strange 
majesty,  and  of  heavy  and  oppressive  melancholy;  Norway,  the 
most  tragic  country  in  Europe.  It  is  a  small  luece  of  land,  that 
has  been  formed  by  the  gradual  breaking  away  of  the  mountains 
during  thousands  of  years.  Part  of  these  mountains  was  carried 
by  the  glaciers  far  beyond  the  sea;  Norway  remained  bare,  with 
its  granite  rocks,  whilst  the  land  stolen  from  it  became  the  fertile 
countries  of  Frisia  and  Holland. 

Again  the  mountains  started  on  a  desperate  work,  a  work 
lasting  for  ages ;  again  they  formed  a  thin  stratum  of  fertile  soil , 
and  on  this  grew  gigantic,  interminable  forests  :  the  whole  of 
Norway  is  composed  of  mountains  and  forests. 

Over  this  land  of  mountains,  forests,  and  sea  hangs  a  depressing 
melancholy.  There  is  no  escaping  from  it;  it  is  an  ever-present 
reality  ;  its  saddening  influence  is  felt  in  the  red  half-dusk  of 
the  summer  nights,  when  within  an  hour  the  sun  sinks  to  re.st 
in  the  sea.  It  is  felt  when  the  first  winds  of  autumn  tear  the 
leaves  from  the  trees,  and  the  nights,  with  all  their  painful  weight 
of  blackness,  roll  down  from  the  mountains,  but  its  utmost  awful¬ 
ness  and  hopelessness  is  only  experienced  during  the  latter  part 
of  autumn. 

It  reaches  its  zenith  in  November,  when  the  bare  trees,  like 
dark  ghosts,  stand  out  against  a  background  of  lowering,  lead- 
coloured  sky  ;  when  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  putrefied 
leaves,  and  the  rain  falling  continuously  for  weeks  changes  the 
ground  into  a  muddy  swamp ;  when  for  whole  weeks  the  sun 
is  invisible ,  and  there  is  nothing  but  fog  and  rain ,  rain  and  fog ; 
then  that  vast  desert,  that  awful  solitude,  becomes  a  pain.  The 
inhabitants  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  world.  There  is  ever 
the  yellow  light  of  the  lamp,  ever  the  same  faces ;  the  people  go 
silently  to  and  fro,  they  avoid  one  another,  they  hate  themselves. 
We  here  have  no  idea  what  solitude  really  is ;  we  know  not  the 
gloomy  way  of  looking  into  the  secrets  of  the  soul. 

And  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  sobbing  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  rain,  and  the  black  cover  of  the  lead-like,  murky  sky,  the 
sky  that  oppresses  one,  even  within  the  house,  the  soul  of  the 
usually  calm  and  intelligent  Norwegian  becomes  unstrung.  Evil 
and  gloomy  thoughts  spring  up  within  him,  like  bubbles  on  a 
poisonous  morass.  Vague  sentiments  of  fear  creep  forth  from 
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the  mysterious  depths  of  his  soul;  his  brain  loses  its  strength, 
and  a  limitless  rule  over  the  defenceless  state  of  the  soul  com¬ 
mences.  He  has  no  power  to  bridle  the  fear  and  despair  that 
have  seized  upon  him,  and  he  ceases  to  defend  himself  against 
the  nightmare  feeling  that  pervades  his  whole  house.  He  takes 
the  old  and  forgotten  Bible  from  a  garret,  devours  the  Word  of 
God ,  turns  and  twists  it,  and  loses  the  thoughts  of  the  words.  Then 
he  tries  to  recover  his  senses,  for  there  is  still  a  small  spark  of 
common  sense  remaining  in  his  brain,  that  tells  him  all  this  is 
mere  foolishness — but,  alas!  it  is  too  late. 

He  searches  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  he  lives  once  more, 
a  whole  life  in  every  second ;  once  more  he  ruminates  over  every 
thought,  and  the  fear  and  despair  mount  ever  higher  and  higher, 
arresting  his  breath  and  quenching  every  other  sentiment.  Sin 
is  in  every  thought  and  deed,  and  all  that  is  not  sin  the  brain 
changes  into  opprobrium. 

The  cup  of  sin  is  full — there  is  no  remedy,  no  redemption, 
no  pity.  From  behind  the  black  mourning-cloth  there  looks  forth 
the  awe-inspiring  face  of  the  biblical  Jehovah,  in  the  full  awe 
of  vengeance  and  pitilessness. 

There  is  no  remedy. 

Satan,  the  god  of  the  miserable  and  desperate,  fixes  his  claws 
into  the  misguided  soul,  and  like  a  wedge,  the  sentiment  of  damna¬ 
tion  and  eternal  death  enters  into  every  cellule  of  the  brain. 

The  soul  is  in  despair. 

There  is  no  repentance  that  can  wash  that  sin  from  the  soul, 
and  at  length  the  days  of  utter  despair  change  into  days  of 
intoxication.  When  once  one  is  in  the  power  of  Satan,  it  matters 
not  if  one  sin  lead  to  the  others.  And  sin  is  prolific. 

*  « 

Oftentimes  already  have  German  artists  come  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  The  delirium  of  the  soul, 
tortured  by  despair,  has  been  reproduced  in  numerous  works, 
both  by  Jan  Luyken,  the  unbridled,  fantastic  Calvinist,  and  by 
the  rather  hellish  Breughel.  In  “Fred”  Arne  Garborg  has 
described  with  unrivalled  force  the  entire  development  of  that 
malady.  Huysmans,  by  birth  and  culture  a  thorough  German 
artist,  represents  in  “En  route”  the  most  complicated  and  most 
painful  manifestations  of  that  chaos.  And  it  is  in  this  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  fear  and  despair,  under  this  terrible  inclination  towards 
evil,  followed  by  contrition,  that  Edward  Munch  has  dreamed 
his  gloomy  pictures. 

His  whole  artistic  creative  power  lies  in  the  despair  of  the  soul 
chastised  by  fear.  In  all  his  work  w^e  find  the  same  sentiment, 
which  ceases  to  be  a  conscious  sentiment,  and  is  lost  in  the  depths 
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of  eternity  :  the  presentiment  of  the  tortures  of  hell,  of  damna¬ 
tion,  and  eternal  death.  And  over  all  that  Munch  creates  hang 
the  black  clouds,  the  depressing  heavens,  and  the  anger  of  an 
avenging  Jehovah.  Everywhere  there  looks  forth  the  despairing 
eye  of  pessimism  that  sees  nothing  in  life  save  pain  and  brutal 
violence. 

«  »  «  «  « 

A  picture  ;  a  bold,  strong  line  of  coast  forming  a  bay  in  the 
foreground,  and  lost  to  view  in  the  distance.  On  the  shore  are 
two  groups  of  trees,  and  amongst  them  can  be  seen  the  white 
walls  of  a  fisherman’s  hut.  A  dam  juts  out  into  the  sea,  and  on 
it  stand  two  figures — the  girl  is  dressed  in  white.  Overhead  the 
sky  in  all  the  wild  gorgeousness  of  twilight  is  torn  into  wide 
stripes  of  fading  purple  fire. 

And  from  out  the  melancholy  produced  by  the  unutterably  sad, 
sultry  twilight,  from  out  the  gloomy  majesty  of  quiet  melancholy 
of  a  Norwegian  fjord,  from  out  the  night-fall  saturated  with 
numerous  eternal  mysteries,  and  with  a  presentiment  of  new 
weariness,  and  new  pains,  the  white  spot  of  the  girl’s  dress  shines 
forth  like  a  strange,  mysterious,  impenetrable  charm. 

And  that  white  spot  enters  the  soul,  awakening  therein  a 
thousand  incomprehensible  sentiments  and  sensations.  No !  not 
sentiments,  only  the  dim  presentiment  of  these  sentiments,  only 
the  most  remote,  most  secret  echo  of  the  expected  light.  Around 
this  spot  of  white  the  whole  landscape  is  concentrated,  and  whilst 
looking  on  the  endless  line  of  coast,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
compact  mass  of  trees  enveloped  in  mist,  the  soul  constantly 
returns  to  the  wonderful  charm  of  that  white  spot. 

All  at  once  we  understand  the  mystery  of  the  picture.  The 
artist  was  walking  one  evening  along  the  shore  of  the  fjord.  His 
soul,  in  mysterious  concentration,  was  gazing  into  its  fathomless 
depth.  He  noticed  not  the  fading  splendour  of  the  sky,  he 
noticed  not  the  mountains,  raising  their  wild  summits  to  the 
clouds,  he  noticed  not  the  white  mist  rising  over  the  shore,  or 
the  gigantic  mass  of  black  trees.  He  looked  thoughtfully  before 
him,  seeing  nothing.  But  suddenly  the  white  spot  entered  into 
his  soul,  and  it  awoke. 

He  looked  surprised  :  then  he  distinctly  saw  two  figures. 
Probably  they  will  enter  a  boat  and  go  on  the  sea. 

This  simple  impression  stirred  his  soul  to  its  depths.  Those 
two  were  in  love,  they  would  enter  a  boat,  would  go  away  into 
the  distance,  would  lean  on  each  other,  would  look  at  the  rising 
stars,  would  dream  and  feel,  whilst  their  souls  flowed  into  the 
infinity  of  the  sea. 

And  again  he  resented  the  awful  burden  of  his  solitude.  Like 
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the  ivy  growing  over  and  entwining  a  ruin,  longing,  and  the 
dark  pain  of  solitude,  embraced  his  heart. 

And  in  that  weariness  and  pain  the  visible  landscape  of  the 
fjord  changed  and  became  something  new  and  unknown.  The 
sky  burned  with  the  wild  might  of  passionate  desires,  the  shape¬ 
less  body  of  trees  took  the  form  of  gigantic,  terrible  archangels, 
who  watched  the  white  house  as  though  it  had  been  a  precious 
paradise,  the  boat,  that  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  dusk,  took 
life  and  became  a  very  important  item  in  that  chaos  of  dusk 
and  atrophy  of  colour,  for  in  it  the  holy  mystery  would  be 
accomplished,  the  melting  of  two  souls,  the  fusion  of  two  bodies 
into  one. 

The  artist  returned  home.  But  in  his  dreams,  in  his  burden¬ 
some  thoughtfulness,  the  white  spot  of  the  dress,  and  the  red 
boat,  shone  forth  continually.  They  left  him  no  peace,  and  the 
whole  scene,  that  had  lasted  but  for  one  second,  became  a  mighty 
force,  shaking  his  whole  being. 

And  he  painted  the  sky,  as  in  the  pain  of  his  solitude  he  had 
seen  it ;  painted  it  torn  into  wild  stripes  by  a  mad  chaos  of 
colours ;  he  painted  the  trees  in  the  shape  of  two  mountains, 
so  as  to  represent  the  silent,  deep  mystery  of  the  white  house 
between  ;  and  he  painted  the  line  of  the  shore ,  but  no !  there 
he  painted  the  wild  and  endless  line  of  his  own  longing,  reaching 
into  eternity;  and  through  it  all  there  are  two  lines,  between 
which  flows  the  fiery  wave  of  the  thought  that  lived  but  for 

one  second  :  the  white  dress  and  the  red  boat. 

*««*«» 

Such  is  the  path  along  which  Munch’s  soul  travels. 

Ever  but  one  or  two  elements  from  a  whole  row  of  phenomena  ; 
but  these  impressions  are  the  most  remote,  most  secret  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  dawn,  which,  entering  into  his  soul  like  lightning, 
kindles  therein  a  fire  which,  by  its  glare,  changes  the  whole 
world,  devours  the  forms  and  colours  in  which  the  brain  sees 
it,  and  discloses  its  alarming  depth,  its  inmost  being. 

By  his  powerful  intuition  he  is  able  to  seize  the  cause  of  our 
intentions  and  deeds. 

For  in  order  to  arouse  within  me  a  sentiment  that  would  drive 
me  mad,  neither  dramatic  scenes,  nor  the  death  of  my  dearest 
ones,  nor  a  murder  are  necessary. 

These  are  theatrical  means. 

To  enable  my  soul  to  blossom  with  love,  peace  will  be  sufficient ; 
some  remote  sound  will  suffice  to  render  my  soul  creative — and 
that  transient  glance,  that  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  that  remote 
sound,  that  spot  of  white  dress — these  are  the  only  true  elements 
from  which  our  most  pow'erful  sentiments  originate,  these  are 
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the  hidden  sources  whence  issue  small  brooks  of  sentiment,  which 
little  by  little  swell  into  rivers,  whirl  round  the  brain,  and  finally 
spout  forth,  geyser-like,  great  sentiments  of  great  virtue  or  great 
crime. 

These  small  impressions  disappear  in  consciousness,  they  are 
scattered  like  the  seeds  of  autumn  flowers,  but  the  soul  was 
fecundated  in  one  second  by  that  vision. 

What  the  artist  has  now  created  was  already  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  soul ;  it  was  its  fruit,  waiting  in  readiness,  with  all  the 
logical  connections  and  logical  causes  which  the  brain  has  thought 
out,  and  which  are  usually  false. 

Munch  gives  the  bare  impression  that  awakens  life  within  the 
soul;  he  caresses  it,  and  nourishes  it  with  his  soul’s  blood,  until 
it  becomes  a  gigantic  body  full  of  might  and  glory. 

Consequently,  that  which  is  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
artist’s  reality  of  brain,  shape,  colour,  form,  such  as  one  sees 
in  nature,  becomes  for  Munch  secondary  and  accidental,  making 
at  most  a  frame  for  his  impressions. 

What  cares  he  that  the  sky  never  looked  as  he  has  painted 
it?  At  the  moment  when  life  awoke  within  his  soul  his  pain 
was  throwing  on  the  heavens  that  bloody  conflagration  of  crush¬ 
ing  suns.  At  that  moment  he  saw  not  the  mountains  on  which 
were  growing  pine  and  fir  trees;  he  saw  but  shapeless,  ghost¬ 
like,  thickly  outlined  masses. 

What  matters  it  that  the  forest  looks  like  a  strip  of  black 
ribbon,  if  it  expresses  the  gigantic  line  at  the  moment  when 
man  suffers,  and  cries  aloud  in  his  pain,  if  it  reproduces  in  my 

line  the  trembling  of  fear  and  the  awful  melancholy  of  solitude  ? 

****** 

Another  picture. 

Which  of  us  has  not  seen  a  boat  moored  in  the  sea  during  the 
noonday  heat?  But  perhaps  never  was  there  wound  around  that 
simple  scene  any  deeper  line  of  sentiment.  In  the  soul  of  this 
visionary,  however,  a  depth  was  opened. 

That  hour  of  tranquillity,  in  which  the  whole  organism  of  the 
world  seems  to  be  a  tiger  waiting  in  an  apparent  calm  for  a 
destructive  spring,  becomes  for  Munch  a  vampire. 

That  dreadful  calm,  which  we  feel,  perhaps,  only  during  a 
complete  eclipse  of  the  sun,  held,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
primitive  peoples,  something  pernicious  and  awful.  The  terrible 
“Noon-ghost”  of  the  Slav  peoples,  that  struck  the  harvesters 
dead  at  one  blow,  hovers  in  the  air  above  the  Northern  sea,  in 
Munch’s  pictures.  The  next  moment  the  whirlpool  will  seize 
the  defenceless  boat  and  precipitate  it  into  the  abyss. 
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A  yellow  sail,  a  horribly  yellow  sail,  occupies  almost  the  entire 
background  of  the  picture.  The  edge  of  the  boat  is  seen  like 
a  thin  red  line.  And  in  the  boat,  that  death  is  stirring,  sits 
an  old  fisherman. 

Death,  that  incomprehensible  end  of  incomprehensible  life, 
attracts  the  whole  attention  of  the  painter- philosopher. 

Some  black  presentiment  of  death  has  stretched  its  mourning- 
cloth  over  everything  that  Munch  has  created.  Death  has 
wrapped  in  its  pall  his  dusky  fjords ;  death  is  lying  in  wait  in  the 
sultry  noon-day  heat ;  death  has  contorted  the  face  of  a  drowned 
man ,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  death  looks  out  from  the 
widely  opened  eyes'  of  a  naked  girl-child,  who  for  the  first  time 
feels  the  sentiment  of  love  and  of  death.  A  hideous,  abominable 
skeleton  presses  to  itself  a  young  woman. 

The  germ  of  annihilation  pervades  every  sentiment ;  every 
desire,  every  thought  is  imbued  with  that  dark  presentiment  of 
death. 

Munch  knows  no  happiness  in  love.  For  him  love  is  a  terrible 
torture,  a  painful  mystery,  the  gift  of  Pandora,  who  gave  to  the 
w’orld  tears,  decomposition,  and  pain. 

And  the  artist-philosopher  strays  in  the  darkness  of  problems. 
Evidently  he  is  unable  to  answer  these  questions,  but  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  existence  of  some  dreadful  and  destructive  power 
in  the  life  of  love  has  so  burned  his  brain  that  every  sensation 
of  love  that  he  receives  awakes  the  same  questions  within  him, 
and  the  dark  pessimism  of  his  soul  mounts,  in  all  its  black 
splendour. 

This  is  his  most  important  work,  a  work  of  genius,  showing 
everything  in  a  new  light,  creal^ing  new  syntheses,  and  opening 
new  horizons  in  life. 

*  ***** 

Munch’s  principal  work,  and  a  work  on  which  he  is  constantly 
engaged ,  is  a  cycle  of  pictures  :  Love  ! 

A  grove  of  young  birch  trees  stands  bathed  in  the  mystic  charm 
of  moonlight;  beyond  it  is  the  sea — again,  and  always  the  sea — 
in  which,  as  in  a  stream  of  molten  silver,  the  moon  looks  at  itself. 
In  the  foreground  is  outlined  a  figure,  a  face,  from  which  looks 
forth  the  eager  desire  of  two  eyes. 

The  whole  picture,  strictly  speaking,  is  that  pair  of  eyes,  that 
in  painful  straining  search  for  something  to  quench  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  Perhaps,  once  the  artist  caught  the  transient 
glance  of  eyes,  that  for  the  first  time  cried  in  the  eager  longing  of 
a  passionate  girl.  Perhaps  for  one  second  the  lightning  of  burning 
lust  passed  over  her  face,  and  the  talented  “prophet”  seized 
that  which  others  would  have  found  difficult  to  grasp.  That 
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lightning  entered  into  his  soul,  not  like  the  ordinary  glance,  that 
blossoms  on  the  face  of  a  girl  when  caressing  the  delights  of 
the  moon,  but  as  a  conscious  cosmic  impulse  that  searches  for 
sexual  completion,  and  throws  the  man  and  woman  on  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  human  species  may  be  continued. 

It  is  a  great  symbol  of  maturing  sex.  It  comes  into  existence 
suddenly,  grows  shapeless,  and  is  difficult  to  be  grasped.  It  is 
concentrated  in  the  torture  of  dark  longing,  and  demands  shape 
and  incarnation.  It  is  the  longing  of  conception,  the  painful 
longing  to  become  matured,  a  muffled  uneasiness,  an  intense 
listening  how  the  blood  boils  in  the  veins,  it  is  half  woe,  half 
delight,  on  the  dark  background  of  sexual  irritations  ; 

Venus  Anadyomene ! 

****** 

Another  picture  represents  a  girl,  who  during  the  night  became 
a  woman,  and  sits  with  burning  eyes  and  the  hectic  blushes  of 
desire  on  her  face. 

The  same  matured  female  appears  in  the  other  picture  as  a  vam¬ 
pire.  She  is  biting  a  man’s  neck,  her  blood-red  hair  falls  over  his 
face,  she  encircles  his  head  with  her  strong  arm  of  unbridled  passion, 
and  presses  and  bites  him.  And  the  background — it  is  chaotic 
lightnings  of  blood-red  purple,  poisonous  greens,  a  mad  chaos 
of  different  spots,  colours,  dots — then  some  small  crystals,  such 
as  are  seen  on  frozen  window-panes. 

And  the  whole  is  awful,  pitiless,  almost  passionless,  in  its 
immeasurable  resignation. 

For  that  man  rolls  dowm  the  precipice  without  will,  without 
strength,  almost  happy  that  he  is  able  to  roll  down  without  any 
effort  of  will. 

Here  the  whole  pessimism  of  sex  bursts  out  most  passionately. 

Love  might  be  happiness  peripherically.  It  magnifies,  so  power¬ 
fully,  the  forces  of  the  spirit,  stirs  so  marvellously  the  impressions 
of  the  senses,  and  so  treacherously  ensnares  the  brain,  that  it 
revolves,  like  the  ball  in  roulette,  round  a  few  boundary  posts 
of  momentary  pleasure. 

But  the  old,  eternal  soul,  the  powerful  king-spirit,  that  has 
survived  all  the  storms  of  development,  cannot  be  easily  deceived. 
In  the  depths  of  that  “naked  soul”  love  is  felt  as  a  perpetual 
pain,  as  a  biting  vampire,  as  a  torture ;  it  is  torture  to  be  unable 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  woman,  and  never,  never  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  hungry  demons  of  passion. 

But  amidst  the  most  charming  blossoms  of  happiness  there 
suddenly  bursts  forth  the  fiery  lava  of  the  old  volcano,  and  there 
comes  a  moment  when  one  recognises  that  this  happiness — is  the 
happiness  of  worms,  produced  by  the  sun  on  a  dunghill.  There 
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is  a  moment,  however,  when  woman  ceases  to  be  a  vampire.  In 
the  absolute  surrender  of  herself  to  one  man — the  only  one,  and 
the  last — all  that  is  bad  in  her  disappears. 

A  strange  immaculateness  shines  forth  in  her  face,  the  beauty 
of  the  eternal  mystery  of  conception  rising  in  her  soul  blooms 
m  her  eyes,  whilst  around  her  there  trembles  a  luminous  glory 
of  delight,  that  ceases  to  be  a  delight  of  the  body,  and  becomes 
an  ascension  into  heaven. 

It  is  the  moment  in  the  soul  of  a  woman  when  she  forgets  every¬ 
thing  around  her,  and  becomes  a  timeless  and  spaceless  being, 
the  moment  in  which  she  conceives  immaculately. 

But  such  moments  are  rare.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  man, 
and  still  rarer  that  a  woman  has  tasted  that  unearthly  happiness, 
when  two  souls  blond  together  in  awful  majesty. 

Generally,  it  is  suffering. 

The  suffering  of  a  man. 

For  in  that  eternal  fight  the  man  usually  gives  way.  The 
woman,  with  her  lesser  passion,  sooner  or  later  dominates  the 
man,  who,  ever,  again  and  again,  must  conquer  the  woman. 

The  man,  who  suffers — the  desperate  Adam  who  wishes  to  melt 
the  woman  into  his  soul,  into  his  blood,  but  cannot  because  the 
nature  of  sexual  differences  is  stronger  than  his  will — this  is  the 
principal  subject  of  Munch’s  pictures. 

And  there  is  ever  the  same  painful  conviction  that  the  man 
and  the  woman  are  two  completely  different  and  differently 
organised  beings,  each  of  whom  feels  differently,  and  thinks 
differently,  that  they  can  never  understand  each  other,  or  if  it 
should  sometimes  happen,  it  is  only  through  the  violation  of 
one  soul  by  the  other. 

And  this  tragedy  of  dominated  man,  this  awful  yoke  which, 
perhaps,  never  weighed  more  heavily  than  in  the  present  time, 
Munch  reproduces  in  his  pictures  by  gigantic  sketches. 

There  is  the  despair  of  the  man,  who  searches  for  the  only 
one,  searches  everywhere,  sees  her  every w'here,  and  can  find  her 
nowhere. 

There  is  a  long  street,  and  on  it  a  long  row  of  female  figures, 
all  similar  to  each  other. 

His  heart  throbs — throbs  .  .  .  Everyone  of  them  passing  there 
is  she,  the  only  one.  Ah !  And  always  there  is  the  same 
disappointment.  His  eyes  search  each  face  in  mad  uneasiness. 
There  she  passes — there.  He  sees  her  in  each  one,  but  it  is 
not  she — not  she. 

He  will  see  her  no  longer.  Tired,  and  in  pain,  he  looks  vaguely 
before  him.  Afar  off.  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  street, 
the  ravs  of  the  setting  sun  light  up  an  upper  window.  That 
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burning  window  attracts  his  eye.  For  a  moment  his  whole  brain 
is  concentrated  on  that  window.  It  is  thus  that  the  man  who  has 
a  fever,  or  the  man  who  is  about  to  commit  suicide,  views  the 
world.  The  people  unite  in  one  black  wave  that  flows  forward, 
returns,  hesitates,  and  again  advances,  but  some  small  detail, 
some  burning  window,  becomes  for  him  the  whole  universe, 
something  that  exists  exclusively,  and  has  dominated  all  his 
being. 

And  that  mad  symphony  of  the  suffering  of  a  man  boils  ever 
higher  and  higher. 

The  landscape  is  outlined  in  thick  lines,  in  idiotic,  dull 
penumbras.  In  the  front,  as  in  the  Chinese  pictures,  there 
is  a  man’s  decapitated  head,  plunged  into  some  bottomless  abyss 
of  suffering,  of  pain  that  has  ceased  to  be  pain.  It  is  jealousy ! 
But  it  is  not  the  jealousy  of  a  man  who  has  been  deceived,  it 
is  the  jealousy  of  a  desperate  lover,  who  looks  into  the  woman’s 
eyes  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  deceitful  thought ;  who  spies  out 
all  her  steps  ;  who  interprets  her  every  word  ;  and  who,  mad  with 
pain,  would  rend  her  brain  to  discover  whether  the  thought  of 
another  had  not  entered  there. 

His  soul  is  wounded — bleeding.  He  feels  that  he  can  never 
rid  himself  of  that  sentiment,  that  he  will  never  know  her 
thoughts,  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  calm  him,  for  he  knows 
that  the  woman’s  truth  is  an  unconscious  lie,  and  that  for  this 
there  is  no  remedy. 

The  wings  of  despair  rustle  round  the  man’s  head. 

Shriek ! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  this  picture,  for  the  whole 
of  its  wondrous  power  lies  in  colour. 

The  sky  becomes  mad  at  the  cry  of  that  poor  son  of  Eve. 
Each  pain  is  an  abyss  of  red  blood ;  all  the  long  cries  of  agony 
are  gigantic  stripes,  unequally  and  brutally  mixed  together,  like 
the  boiling  elements  of  rising  w’orlds  during  the  wild  outcry 
of  creation. 

The  sky  cries  aloud,  all  nature  is  concentrated  in  an  awful 
hurricane  of  shrieks,  and  in  the  front,  on  a  bridge,  stands  a 
shrieking  man.  He  presses  his  head  with  both  hands,  for 
because  of  such  shrieking  his  veins  burst,  and  his  hair  turns 
white.  .  .  . 

Ah !  life ! 

*»«•«« 

A  good  God  has  created  pure  beings,  and  His  dominion  is  over 
a  good  and  beautiful  kingdom. 

An  evil  spirit  has  created  matter,  dirt,  and  misery.  He  has 
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conquered  this  vale  of  weeping,  and  he  rules  over  it,  for  the 
good  God  does  not  descend  to  earth,  does  not  care  about  it. 

And  these  two  elements  are  repeated  in  the  human  soul,  where 
evil  lies  beside  the  good,  equally  strong,  eternal,  and  infinite. 
Besides  the  greatest  profligacy,  which  man  is  not  responsible  for, 
because  it  is  grafted  in  his  soul  by  God,  there  is  the  germ  of  grace 
and  perfection. 

Perhaps  Munch  was  thinking  of  this  cosmic  doctrine  when  he 
synthesised  his  woman. 

The  good  God  in  woman  is  “Symbol,”  but  this  God  is  only  an 
ideal.  Perhaps  once,  by  the  power  of  his  will,  man  embodies 
his  warmest  dreams,  and  through  his  own  love  spreads  the 
luminous  glory  of  beauty  and  immaculateness  round  the  woman. 
The  good  God  is  the  boundless  love  of  the  mother,  but  in  the 
woman’s  soul  the  “black  god”  dominates,  the  demon  of  vanity, 
which,  even  when  she  surrendered  herself  to  one  man,  displayed 
his  peacock-tail  before  a  thousand  other  men,  and  attracted  them 
towards  her — the  bad  Huldra,  who,  even  if  she  be  faithful  to 
one,  sets  snares  for  a  thousand  others.  Munch’s  woman  is  a 
passionless  light,  in  which  the  moths  are  pitilessly  burned ;  she 
is  like  the  female  reindeer,  that  calmly  eats  the  grass,  whilst 
the  two  males  are  tearing  out  their  bowels  for  her. 

And  this  theme  is  constantly  repeated  by  Munch. 

At  one  time  he  represents  woman  as  a  mythical  griffin,  tearing 
the  remains  of  a  man — her  wings  are  already  spread  for  flight, 
already  she  is  gazing  into  the  distance,  searching  for  a  new  victim, 
but  she  casts  one  more  look,  a  look  cold,  pitiless,  and  con¬ 
temptuous,  on  that  stupid  beast,  the  man,  who  allows  himself 
to  be  tom. 

*  *  *  »  *  *  If 

It  is  difficult  to  characterise  Munch’s  powerful  individuality. 
I  have  only  desired  to  draw  attention  towards  him,  because  he 
cuts  out  new  paths  in  the  forests,  because  he  passes  through  the 
wildest  thickets,  breaking  off  the  branches  that  intercept  the 
road,  in  order  that  others  following  him  may  find  their  way. 

He  has  reproduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  naked  states  of  the 
soul,  as  they  are  manifested  independently  of  any  action  of  the 
brain.  His  pictures  are  simply  conditions  of  the  soul  in  moments 
when  the  voice  of  common  sense  is  not  heard,  and  the  activity 
of  the  brain  has  ceased — conditions  of  the  soul  when  it  perishes 
in  gloomy  atrophy,  shrieking  with  pain  and  howling  with  hunger. 

Almost  all  painters  have  been,  and  are,  painters  of  the  exterior 
world.  Every  sentiment  they  wished  to  portray  was,  by  them, 
first  clothed  in  some  external  action,  every  feeling  they  took  from 
external  surroundings.  The  sentiments  were  always  relative,  and 
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obtained  by  means  of  the  external  world.  To  express  the  state 
of  the  soul  by  exterior  accidents  was  a  tradition  strictly  observed 
by  all  painters.  Munch  has  departed  from  this  tradition.  He 
endeavours  to  represent  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  directly  by 
colour.  As  can  be  seen,  he  only  paints  nude  individuals,  whose 
eyes,  turned  away  from  the  world  of  phenomena,  are  looking  into 
the  depths  of  their  own  existence.  He  sees  his  landscape  in 
his  soul,  perhaps  like  the  picture  of  Plato’s  anamnesis.  His 
rocks  resemble  the  grimaces  of  devils  seen  in  feverish  dreams ; 
the  boundaries  of  horizon,  for  him,  do  not  exist,  his  boats  seem 
to  sail  on  the  sky  :  his  pictures  arc  the  absolute  equivalents  of 
certain  impressions.  This  is,  therefore,  an  entirely  new  field  of 
art,  which  Munch  has  been  the  first  to  open  ;  he  has  no  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  no  tradition. 

Munch  desires  to  express  the  psychological  state  of  the  soul, 
not  mythologically,  but  directly,  in  its  coloured  equivalent,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  he  is  a  naturalist  of  psychological 
phenomena. 

He  paints  the  dread  and  woe  of  life ;  he  paints  the  chaos  of 
fever,  and  deep  uneasiness  full  of  vague  presentiments;  he  paints 
the  theory  that  cannot  be  deduced  logically,  but  can  be  felt  in 
moments  of  most  dreadful  fear,  as  we  feel  death,  without  being 
able  to  imagine  it. 

****** 

His  style  of  painting  is  powerful,  deep,  and  strong,  as  are  his 
visions. 

He  is  a  symphonist  of  colours  in  the  same  sense  that  Beethoven 
is  a  symphonist  of  sounds.  All  that  Munch  represents  are  sym¬ 
phonies  of  sentiments,  which  change  with  him  into  colours,  in 
the  same  accidental  way  as  they  did  with  Beethoven  into  sounds. 

Munch  expresses  himself  with  the  same  absoluteness  in  colours 
as  others  do  through  the  medium  of  sounds. 

And  if  it  be  possible  sometimes  to  change  sound  into  colour, 
and  to  find  the  equivalent  in  sound  corresponding  with  colour, 
then  the  crowd  that  laughs  at  Munch,  but  is  capable  of  listening 
to  Beethoven’s  symphony  to  the  end,  with  some  understanding, 
will  be  convinced  that  Munch  must  paint  in  the  style  he  does, 
and  that  he  could  not  paint  otherwise. 

This  explains  why  Munch  never  had  either  a  predecessor  or 
a  teacher ;  no  one  could  teach  him  anything. 
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“Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  kill  me,  Jamie,  to  make  you 
king?”  And  really  to-day  there  still  linger  in  the  air  echoes  of 
a  threat  against  the  oldest  of  the  realm’s  two  deliberative  estates 
that  may  well  recall  the  familiar  Stuart  witticism.  Judiciously 
treated,  as  it  might  have  been  by  heads  and  hands  now,  alas ! 
removed  from  our  public  life,  the  attack  upon  the  Hereditary 
Chamber,  as  it  may  still  be  called,  would  have  died  of  ridicule. 
Always  a  gratuitous,  it  has  long  since  proved  a  baseless,  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  traditional  and  conventional  attachment  to  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  implies  any  exclusive  preference  for  the 
junior,  which  happens  also  to  be  the  more  democratic  portion  of 
the  parliamentary  whole.  “It  saved  the  existence  of  the  Lords 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  country,”  were  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  words  to  Lord  Derby,  in  1846,  recalling  the  King’s  exercise, 
fifteen  years  earlier,  of  an  undoubted  prerogative,  but  one  causing 
much  indignation  to  the  Tory  opponents  of  reform.  During  these 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  nothing  has  been  more 
significant  than  the  consistent  failure  of  all  attempts  at  reviving 
the  menace  to  the  Constitution  as  well  as  to  the  country  discerned 
by  Wellington  in  the  situation  of  eighty  years  ago.  Had  it  been 
possible  now  to  fan  into  a  flame  any  of  the  national  passions  which 
existed  then,  instead  of  the  loyal  light  from  the  Coronation  bon¬ 
fires  of  June  22,  one  might  have  expected  to  witness  far  and 
wide  the  baleful  glare  of  conflagrations  which,  like  those  at  Bristol 
and  Nottingham  during  the  reform  struggle,  reflected  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country  upon  “the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill.”  Even  then  no  menace  was  forthcoming  of  an 
assault  by  the  multitude  that,  robbing  an  unpopular  Chamber  of 
its  duties  or  rights,  would  invest  the  other  House  with  supreme 
legislative  control.  Nor  were  the  additions  to  the  Statute  Book 
following  the  Grey  Reform  Act,  notwithstanding  their  many 
widely  and  keenly  controversial  issues,  marked  by  any  dangerous 
demonstrations  against  the  Chamber  that  had  obstructed  and 
delayed  Reform.  If,  in  the  present  conflict,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  followers  had  carried  their  attack  by  a  rush,  the  applause 
from  the  masses  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  loud  and  long. 
As  matters  are,  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  has  actually  happened. 
Whatever  the  faults  or  failures  of  those  who  are  now  standing 
for  the  political  life,  they  have  at  least  shown  themselves  not 
wanting  in  courage.  “Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first 
infatuate.”  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  that  pagan  proverb 
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being  taken  as  a  text  for  homilies  in  platform,  Parliament,  or 
Press,  denouncing  the  obstinate  folly  of  their  present  stand 
and,  hy  widely  different  lines  of  argument,  convincing  if  only  they 
had  the  intelligence  to  be  convinced,  the  maniacal  backwoodsmen 
and  the  calmer  lunatics  who  are  with  them,  of  the  humiliating 
defeat  to  which  their  tactics  are  demonstrably  doomed.  Still 
these  titled  instruments  of  their  own  destruction  persist  in  not 
moving  a  hand’s-breadth  to  escape  their  doom.  The  odds,  of 
course,  are  immeasurably  against  them;  they  have,  in  a  word, 
no  friends.  Still  they  hold  their  ground  and  stick  to  their  guns. 
This  may  not  be  w'hat  is  understood  by  politics,  but  it  is  what 
Englishmen  are  agreed  to  regard  as  pluck.  The  display  of  that 
quality  by  the  side  which  did  not  l)egin  the  war  contrasts  with 
their  enemy’s  failure  to  put  forth  such  tactics,  still  less  to  perform 
such  feats,  as  win  a  cheer  from  the  onlookers.  To  Britons  of 
all  classes  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  fight ;  as  yet  everything  in  the 
way  of  prowess  or  fortitude  has  been  forthcoming  from  those 
whom  the  crowd  had  been  told  need  only  be  threatened  to  be 
coerced  into  submission.  Every  day  longer  that  the  Cabinet’s 
campaign  drags  on  strengthens  the  power  of  resistance,  and, 
wherever  Englishmen  congregate  or  public  opinion  is  formed, 
creates  a  fresh  nucleus  of  popular  sympathy  with  the  coronets 
who  thus  withstand  Mr.  Asquith’s  big  battalions.  Apart  from 
this,  in  the  present  long-continued  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  parties,  the  self-constituted  representatives  of  the  popular 
cause,  as  will  presently  be  shown  at  more  length,  have  no 
better  reason  for  considering  themselves  the  nation’s  favourites 
than,  as  his  witty  brother  saw,  could  be  found  by  the  Duke  of 
York  for  supposing  himself  the  desired  of  his  subjects.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  dispute,  and  even  long  before,  “hereditary”  and 
“  popular  ”  have  been  used  as  if  they  were  mutually  and  necessarily 
antagonistic  words.  That  distinction  of  meaning  is  in  manifest 
contradiction  to  the  most  deeply  rooted  sentiments  and  variously 
illustrative  experiences  of  daily  life.  Entirely  apart  from  politics, 
the  hereditary  principle  is  that  which  has  always  been  found 
most  convenient  as  well  as  satisfactory  in  the  organisation  of 
industry  and  of  trade.  “From  father  to  son,”  in  fact,  not  only 
expresses  the  law  of  our  monarchy,  but  sums  up  the  methods  by 
which  most  forms  of  enterprise  have  been  found  automatically, 
with  the  utmost  attainable  success,  to  regulate  themselves. 

“Whatever  you  do,  stick  to  heredity.”  Such  was  the  remark, 
occurring  almost  like  a  refrain  in  anything  Lord  Salisbury  had  to 
say  about  the  future  of  the  Upper  House.  For  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  he  might  have  added,  “Every  department  of  our 
history’s  very  existence  presupposes  it.”  The  present  writer. 
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at  least,  has  had  many  opportunities  of  practically  putting  that 
statement  to  the  test,  and  always  with  an  affirmative  result. 
Ancestral  pensions  or  sinecures,  originally  granted  for  ques¬ 
tionable  reasons,  have,  indeed,  always  been  resented  by  the 
industrial  classes  of  northern  England.  But  such  as  have 
most  objected  to  these,  think  it,  as  I  have  found  by  con¬ 
versation  and  correspondence,  the  most  natural  and  proper 
thing  in  the  world  that,  in  the  matter  of  dignities  not  less  than 
wealth,  the  children  of  all  ages  should  profit  by  the  work  and 
credit  of  the  fathers.  So  much  for  the  sentimental  aspect 
of  the  matter.  The  feeling  itself,  however,  rests  upon  a  most 
practical  foundation  of  hard,  definite  fact.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century’s  first  half,  the  educational  opportunities  which 
had  satisfied  earlier  generations  began  universally  to  be  regarded 
by  the  great  employers  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  labour  as 
insufficient  for  their  sons;  these,  like  Oswald  Millbank  in 
Coningsby ,  were  now  sent  southwards  to  school  or  college.  In  due 
course,  the  lads  thus  trained  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  great 
business  concerns  which  the  parental  brains  had  created. 
Would  these  masters  of  an  entirely  new  kind  show  anything, 
or  enough,  of  their  fathers’  aptitude  for  work  and  management? 
To  the  surprise  of  those  who  closely  watched  them,  almost 
without  exception  they  did.  The  mills  or  factories  continued 
to  flourish  not  less  under  the  fresh  than  under  the  old  regime. 
The  family  capacities  wore  a  different  dress,  as  Charlotte  Bronte 
showed  in  her  novel  Shirley ;  they  were  not  the  less  effective 
on  that  account.  But  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  heredity 
justifies  itself  by  instances  a  good  deal  more  important  than 
these.  Take,  to  begin  with,  those  establishments  whose  names 
had  become  symbols  of  enterprise  and  wealth  throughout  the 
world.  Lord  Goschen’s  biography,  recently  published,  reminds 
one  that  the  fortunes  of  his  family  originated  in  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  transmission,  through  successive  generations,  of  personal 
fitness  for  making  and  managing  money.  To-day  among  our¬ 
selves  the  great  City  houses  form  a  like  monument,  through  suc¬ 
cessive  decades  or  centuries,  of  a  perpetuated  force  which  has 
operated  to  the  same  end,  and  in  the  same  manner.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  young  German  from  Bremen, 
bent  upon  pushing  his  fortunes  in  England,  established  himself 
at  Exeter.  His  earliest  successes  in  the  w’ool  trade  founded  the 
house  of  Baring ;  its  later  prosperity  would  never  have  been 
secured  had  not  the  first  Francis  Baring’s  descendants  repro¬ 
duced  throughout  a  long  sequence  their  progenitor’s  achievements 
and  gifts.  So  it  has  continued  ever  since,  and  in  recent  years  the 
most  memorable  proof  of  transmitted  vitality  given  by  the  Baring 
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stock  was  the  weathering  of  the  financial  storm  that  brought 
down  so  many  stout  structures  in  1890.  Mr.  Monypenny’s 
colossal  biography  was  not  needed  to  reveal  the  identity  of 
Mr.  Neuchatel,  the  banker  in  Endymion,  with  the  then  head  of 
the  Rothschilds.  Periodically  there  have  been  rumours  of  de¬ 
clining  energies  and  skill  in  the  magnates  of  New  Court. 
Hence,  one  has  heard,  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  the 
historic  house  strangers  from  foreign  capitals.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  has  actually  happened ;  the  family  that  founded  the  business 
still  supplies  exclusively  its  managers.  These  two  cases  do  not 
point  an  exception,  but  illustrate  a  rule.  The  personal  story 
of  Drummond’s  Bank  at  Charing  Cross,  as  of  other  kindred 
institutions,  if  told  with  proper  minuteness,  would  exemplify 
the  same  principle.  Henry  Drummond,  the  staunchest  of  Tory 
M.P.’s,  who  backed  Disraeli  at  his  beginnings,  was  also  the 
Irvingite  enthusiast  who  endowed  the  “Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  ”  with  its  headquarters  in  its  beautiful  cathedral 
at  Albury.  His  patrimony  included  not  merely  the  wealth 
lavished  by  him  on  his  faith,  but  a  mastery  of  finance  that  caused 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  consult  him  on  details  of  currency  and  trade. 

But  in  cases  like  those  already  cited,  the  continuance  of  a 
success  once  established  calls  less  for  any  display  of  sustained 
intellectual  power  and  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  its  con¬ 
ductors  than  for  faithful  and  cautious  adherence  to  a  prescribed 
routine.  Look,  therefore,  at  concerns  that  are  at  least  not  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  mechanical.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the 
public  taste  is  so  capricious,  so  exacting,  and  so  mutable  from 
hour  to  hour  as  the  supply  of  its  intellectual  food  or  pastime, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  periodical  letters  or  books.  The  mental 
faculty  presupposed  in  manufacturing  both  kinds  of  nutriment  runs 
in  families  not  less  pre-eminently  than,  among  our  country  squires, 
the  administrative  fitness,  finding  its  scope  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
has  immemorially,  without  ever  a  break,  been  preserved  through 
innumerable  dispensations  of  the  Mr.  All  worthy  or  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  type.  Beginning  at  Ludgate  Hill,  to  adapt  Samuel 
Johnson’s  phrase,  walk  down  Fleet  Street.  Printing  House 
Square  and,  to  revive  an  obsolete  name,  Peterborough  Court,  or 
their  sites,  will  always  remain  monuments  of  an  hereditary  force 
that  has  created  the  comity  of  English  journalism,  and  invested 
it  with  a  consideration  unknown  by  the  English  Press  till  the 
Victorian  age.  And  this  in  spite  of  periodical  predictions  by 
experts  that  the  hereditary  virtue  was  forsaking  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  sons,  degenerating  from  their  sires,  were 
unequal  to  carry  on  the  work,  bequeathed  them,  after  a  fashion 
worthy  of  their  line.  As  a  fact,  of  all  the  great  newspapers  ever 
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(loiniciled  in  or  near  to  Blackfriars,  the  two  that  were  always  the 
greatest  and  the  most  prosperous  remain  to-day  not  unconnected 
with  those  who  lineally  represent  their  creators,  still  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  their  ability  and  influence  to  blood  descendants  of  the 
men  that,  by  their  statesmanlike  foresight  and  commercial  in¬ 
trepidity,  made  the  English  newspaper,  whether  priced  threepence 
or  a  penny.  The  one  exception  existing  to  that  rule  is  presented  only 
in  Shoe  Tjane  ;  nor  did  it  occur  there  till  the  hard,  shrewd,  Scoto- 
London  stock  whence  had  sprung  James  Johnstone,  the  Standard's 
nineteenth  century  maker,  had  worn  itself  out.  Progressing  in 
a  westward  direction,  one  encounters  an  equally  striking  instance 
of  our  principle,  at  the  premises  that  are  the  office  of  a  sheet 
whose  owners,  whether  in  the  eighteenth  century  Stuarts,  or  in 
the  nineteenth  Borth wicks,  were  the  historic  and  the  most 
formidable  rivals  of  the  Walters  in  Printing  House  Square.  The 
deaths  of  famous  publishers  have  not  in  late  years  been  less 
frequent  than  of  newspaper  magnates.  Whether  the  firm  be  that 
bearing  the  name  of  Longman,  Macmillan,  or  Murray,  the 
ancestral  tradition  carries  itself  on  unimpaired ,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  brains  have  a  tendency  to  beget  brains.  In  English 
political  life  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  to  say  the  least,  infre¬ 
quent.  From  Charles  James  Fox,  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first 
Lord  Holland,  and  from  Chatham’s  second  born,  William  Pitt, 
to  the  statesmen,  the  fathers  respectively  of  Viscount  Gladstone, 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  hereditary 
promise  has  seldom  lacked  fulfilment.  The  west  of  England 
contains  no  place  of  more  radical  opinions  or  more  democratic 
associations  than  the  little  town  of  Wellington.  Here  the  speaker 
in  a  local  debating  club  did  not  forget  the  other  day  to  point  out 
that  the  two  best  Liberal  Whips  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir 
W.  G.  and  Sir  A.  D.  Hayter,  were  father  and  son,  adding  that, 
on  the  Conservative  side,  the  present  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood 
owed  much  of  his  success  also  as  a  Whip  to  the  strong  family 
likeness  borne  by  him  to  his  father,  in  dealing  with  human  nature 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  The  present  Prime  Minister  pitifully 
as  well  as  truthfully  complained  the  other  day,  in  terms  almost 
verbally  anticipating  the  description  given  above  in  this  article,  of 
the  indifference  shown  by  the  masses  to  the  Parliament  Bill’s 
progress ;  he  at  least  need  not  extend  his  observations  beyond  his 
domestic  circle  for  proof  of  the  family  intellect’s  power  to  reproduce 
itself,  and  to  make  the  Asquith  name  as  distinguished  within  the 
walls  of  Balliol  in  the  twentieth  century  as  even  in  his  own  many- 
honoured  youth. 

This  is  the  sort  of  familiar  instance  that,  universally  observed 
and  understood,  impresses  the  popular  mind  more  than  whole 
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chapters  of  argument  or  columns  of  oratory.  Englishmen,  it 
must  also  be  recollected,  have  imbibed  from  their  nursery  primers 
a  belief  in  the  words  from  father  to  son  as  expressing  the  most 
convenient  and  natural  principle  of  English  rule.  There  is  no 
need  here  of  examining  the  elective  and  hereditary  elements  in 
the  early  English  monarchy,  or  considering  how  far  the  spirit 
of  that  kingship  w'as  departed  from  when  the  Stuarts  took  for 
their  models  the  crowned  autocrats  of  Spain.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  said  in  passing  :  During  the  Saxon  period, 
between,  that  is,  the  years  827  and  1066,  there  were  twenty 
sovereigns.  Among  all  these  occurs  only  one  instance  in  which 
the  nominating  Witan  voluntarily  passed  over  the  next  heir,  and 
chose  a  brother  of  the  last  king  instead  of  the  son.  This  w^as  the 
choice  of  Edred  instead  of  Edwy  in  946.  As  regards  these  inci¬ 
dents  and  traditions,  as  well  as  the  social  and  political  legacy  they 
constitute,  class  divisions  are  practically  non-existent.  From 
top  to  bottom  may  be  seen  an  indissoluble  blending  and  inter¬ 
fusion  of  sentiment  or  conviction,  individual  and  national.  The 
truth  which  possesses  the  multitude  is  that  King,  Peers,  and 
Parliament  are  as  integral  portions  of  a  national  unity  as  the 
Commons.  They  are,  in  fact,  more  so.  The  Sovereign  is  not  an 
estate,  but  a  symbol  of  the  unified  nationality  of  which  the  realm 
consists.  The  Press  may,  as  Burke  was  the  first  to  suggest,  be 
considered  a  third  estate.  The  Commons  are,  in  fact  if  not  in 
theory,  the  dominant  estate.  The  Upper  House,  however,  as, 
whatever  may  be  its  fate  to-morrow,  it  exists  to-day,  comprises 
two  estates — the  lords  temporal  and  the  lords  spiritual ;  the  latter, 
including  the  clergy,  complete  the  group  of  estates.^  Writing  on 
the  eve  of  the  1832  Deform  Bill  debates,  Coleridge  defined  the 
great  ends  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  statesman  ®  as  security  to  possessors, 
facility  to  acquirers,  hope  to  all.  Nothing  goes  more  towards 
making  the  Upper  House  the  embodiment  of  these  ideas  than  the 
fact  of  its  being  also  the  hereditary  House.  Hereditary  but  not 
exclusive,  and,  in  its  present  composition,  invested  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  same  social  quality  and  significance  as  charac¬ 
terised  the  elective  chamber  before  the  ten-pound  householders 
nominated  it.  Since  1832  not  a  reign,  not  even  a  session,  has 
passed  without  the  addition  to  the  Hereditary  Chamber  of  some 
fresh  popular  feature.  Even  as  it  is,  all  the  professions  are 
represented  upon  its  crimson  benches.  The  pleas  it  urges  in 
arrest  of  judgment  were,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Irish 
question,  not  only  allowed  but  enthusiastically  welcomed.  To 
suppose  that,  disguised  as  a  senate  or  as  an  elective  chamber,  shorn 

(1)  The  grounds  on  which  rest  this  statement  are  set  forth  by  Bishop  Stubbs 
in  his  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  583,  Vol.  II.,  p.  166. 

(2)  Specimens  of  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk,  p.  103. 
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of  the  ancestral  associations  that  the  popular  mind  loves,  it  will 
supply  the  wholesome  incentive  to  personal  ambition  provided  by 
it  so  far,  is  surely  to  stake  the  whole  genius  of  the  English  people. 
Nor  can  anyone  seriously  suppose  that  the  new  parliamentary 
reform  movement  will  end  here.  The  House  of  Lords  is  the 
parent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  its  champion  and  guide,  and, 
in  the  person  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  author 
of  its  being.  Does  that  assembly  suppose  that  its  turn  will  not 
come  in  due  course? 

The  question  thus  raised  admits  of  a  tw'ofold  answer,  as  well 
as  suggesting  considerations,  some  retrospective,  some  actual,  but 
all  strictly  relevant  to  the  national  position,  present  or  future,  of 
the  two  Chambers  together  forming  the  high  court  of  Parliament. 

While  these  lines  have  been  in  process  of  writing,  the  resource¬ 
ful  ingenuity  of  Lords  Newton  and  Peel  in  particular,  coupled 
with  the  patriotic  sense  of  duty  characterising  the  House  in 
general,  may  eventually  result  for  aught  we  know  in  a  com- 
position  of  the  present  inter-Parliamentary  quarrel.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  distinctive  or  hereditary  feature  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  non-elective  House  commends  itself  to  all 
sections  of  the  public,  on  the  ground  of  its  practical  convenience, 
its  operative  results  of  proved  excellence,  its  adaptability  to  the 
popular  temper,  its  suitability  to  popular  requirements  of  every 
kind.  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  thinking  and 
writing  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years  from  each  other,  have  both 
testified  to  the  practical  service  rendered  by  an  estate  of  the  realm 
permanently  differing  from  that  other  estate,  which  the  democracy 
may  make  to-day  and  unmake  to-morrow,  in  that  it  is  not,  like 
the  Commons,  a  delegation  of  individuals,  or  a  heterogeneous 
amalgam  of  interests,  but  that  it  expresses  the  matured  wisdom 
and  the  trained  experience  of  a  social  and  political  order  such  as 
existed  in  this  country  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  has  never 
been  organised  on  the  same  lines  among  any  other  European 
people.  Independently  of  any  compact  between  the  two  parties, 
no  further  attack  upon  the  hereditary  principle  need  be  looked 
for  in  our  time.  It  is,  however,  also  to  be  remembered  that  we 
have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  Home  Eule  all  round,  and  that 
many  issues  of  administration,  varying  between  municipal  or 
local  and  imperial,  are  soon  likely  to  press  for  settlement.  New 
experiments  of  devolution  will  soon  loom  quite  as  large  at  West¬ 
minster  as  the  Parliament  Bill  itself.  In  the  schemes  now 
mentioned,  fresh  duties  and  responsibilities  wdll  be  distributed 
between  Commoners  and  Lords.  Hodie  mihi,  eras  tihi.  The 
hereditary  Chamber  has  been  put  on  its  defence  to-day  ;  to-morrow 
may  it  not  perfectly  well  be  that  which  claims  a  monopoly  of  the 
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epithet  “popular”?  That  character,  as  a  fact,  really  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Commons  when  known  as  “the  best  club  in  London  ” 
far  more  than  since  the  Household  Suffrage  and  agricultural 
franchise  regimes  which,  in  1869  and  1884  respectively,  supple¬ 
mented  the  Grey  Act.  This  is  a  matter  which  will  well  repay  a 
little  passing  investigation.  Whatever  it  may  think  of  itself,  the 
outside  public,  led  by  Lord  Palmerston’s  man  in  the  white  hat 
at  the  street  corner,  has  never  taken  the  House  of  Commons 
altogether  seriously,  or  refrained  from  a  good  deal  of  derision  in 
his  remarks  upon  it.  The  Labour  Members  excited  some  interest 
and  more  curiosity  on  their  first  appearance,  notwithstanding 
that  their  industrial  costume  produced  no  effect  in  itself  upon  a 
generation  that  could  recall  Joe  Cowen.  Strikes,  expedients  for 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  at  the  expense  of  employers,  half- 
disguised  attempts  to  force  upon  Parliament  the  real  object  of 
their  mates  to  live  and  flourish  without  working  at  all — all  this 
has  long  since  palled  upon  the  habitues  of  St.  Stephen’s.  It  is 
really  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  fashionable  M.P.,  typified 
during  the  ’eighties  by  the  present  Lord  Spencer.  The  well- 
dressed,  beautifully  groomed  M.P.  of  noble  birth,  or  connected 
with  every  grade  of  the  peerage,  by  his  manners  and  by  his 
general  appearance  made  himself  a  personage  in  Parliament,  and 
reflected  on  it  not  a  little  of  the  delight  with  which  he  inspired 
society  at  large.  A  sorry  substitute  for  figures  of  this  kind  is  seen 
by  all  spectators  in  the  mechanic  who  does  not  work  at  his  trade, 
but  who,  wearing  the  garb  of  honest  industry,  occasionally  lets 
himself  go  in  words,  as  mischievous  to  labour  or  trade  as  a  blight 
is  to  a  harvest. 

To  its  credit,  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  without  itself  being 
vulgarised,  the  House  still  remains  the  resort  of  capitalists  as  well 
as  landlords.  Its  comparative  if  not  complete  freedom  from  the 
vulgarity  which  might  have  been  feared  is  due  to  the  fact  of  social 
influences,  included  education  and  sport,  having  veneered  mere 
opulence  with  much  of  the  refinement  communicated  by  breeding 
and  birth.  Still,  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel 
neither  possess  now,  nor  possessed  at  any  time,  a  title  to  the 
popularity  now'  claimed  by  or  for  them,  as  in  some  special  sense 
their  own.  During  its  mediaeval  beginnings,  the  M.P.’s  sat  in 
the  Chapel  House.  On  their  daily  way  thither,  such  of  them 
as  w^ere  only  burgesses,  borough  members,  under  the  title  of 
“Goodman  So-and-so,”  were  whipped  off  by  Court  officials  if 
they  came  too  near  their  betters,  in  the  shape  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Eoyal  entourage  or  those  whom  the  Sovereign  had  honoured 
by  titles,  owing  them  a  place  in  the  Palace  council.  With  the 
seventeenth  century  came  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  fortunes 
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of  the  House.  The  shire  knights  fell  away  from  their  noble 
kinsmen  ;  for  the  first  time  they  fused  themselves  intimately  with 
those  among  their  colleagues  who  represented  towns.  The 
Assembly,  dominated  by  the  different  men  of  genius  whom  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  developed,  had  now  firmly  established  itself 
as  the  pleasantest  resort  for  gentlemen,  territorial  or  otherwise, 
not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom.  On  such  a 
presence  in  its  midst  of  individual  talent,  the  House  has  always 
depended  for  whatever  it  may  have  had  of  popularity  or  power. 
Even  at  |ioints  in  the  Tudor  period,  rogues  w’ere  more  plentiful 
ill  the  House  than  speeches.  After  the  1688  revolution  scarcely 
a  session  passed  without  the  enactment  of  an  order  for  excluding 
Members  w'ho  had  dirtied  their  hands  with  certain  forms  of 
commerce,  and  who  were  generically  known  as  contractors.  The 
present  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  more  than  once  borne  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  generally  excellent  behaviour  of  the  Labour  represen¬ 
tatives.  One  remembers,  however,  that  the  wise  Prince  Consort, 
even  in  his  day,  could  talk  of  Parliamentary  government  being 
still  on  its  trial.  Notwithstanding  the  venerable  years  now 
reached  by  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament,  it  might  still  be 
premature  for  it  to  conclude  itself  guaranteed  against  something 
of  a  probationary  period,  revived,  however  unexpectedly,  in  its 
old  age.  The  considerations  rooted  in  historic  fact,  and  now,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  this  Revieto  submitted  to  the  public, 
may  therefore  remind  all  those  who  look  below  the  surface  that, 
the  Parliament  Bill  notwithstanding,  there  is  nothing  in  the  past, 
as  in  the  present,  of  the  victorious  Chamber,  to  justify  the  boast 
of  some,  the  fear  of  others,  that,  in  the  phrase  applied  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  himself,  for  the  correction  of  a  French  judge  who 
had  spoken  of  “the  King  and  the  State,”  it  is  the  State. 

T.  H,  S.  Escott. 
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“We  are  a  race  of  accursed  beggars!”  So  declared  Dr.  Max 
Nordau,  the  famous  author  of  Degeneration,  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  International  Zionist  Congress  at  Basle  in  the  August 
of  1897  ;  and  who  wall  attempt  to  contradict  or  deny  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  remark,  which  boldly  sums  up  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  the  general  Jewish  situation?  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
second  Temple  by  Titus,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Jew^s  still  remain 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  they  did  then.  Persecuted  in 
one  country,  driven  from  another,  and  exposed  to  all  manner 
of  hatred  and  spite  in  the  rest,  the  Jewish  people  have,  in  spite 
of  their  admitted  genius  and  remarkable  capabilities,  still  re¬ 
mained  a.  political  nonentity  among  the  world’s  nations.  The 
arbiters  of  mighty  empires  by  their  gigantic  wealth,  and  always 
in  the  very  forefront  of  literature  and  science,  the  contemptuous 
and  perfidious  reproaches  of  Luftmenschen  and  foreigners  arc 
still  hurled  at  them  as  of  yore,  even  in  the  very  lands  of  their 
birth.  Stubbornly  patriotic  to  the  lands  that  offer  them  a  haven 
of  rest  and  protection,  they  still  but  too  often  find  themselves 
reduced  to  the  position  of  uninvited  guests  in  lands  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity. 

The  pang  excited  wdthin  the  Jewish  breast  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Second  Temple  has  survived  all  conquerors,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  throb  heavily,  despite  the  most  cinel  oppression  and 
persecution  in  many  lands.  Since  the  Jewish  people  entered  into 
their  Galuth  (exile)  they  have,  with  an  unquenchable  aspiration, 
looked  forward  to  their  re-gathering  once  more  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  Since  that  time,  they  have  impatiently,  but  no 
less  confidently,  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  consummation 
of  their  Messianic  ideal,  and  the  very  persistence  of  this  aspira¬ 
tion  may  be  gauged  from  the  number  of  pseudo-Messiahs  that 
have  at  various  times  in  their  history  arisen,  beginning  with 
Judas  of  Galilee  (C.E.  7)  and  ending  with  Jechetkul  of  Frank¬ 
fort  (1872).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  at  all  times 
existed  within  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  a  deep  yearning  for  the 
Holy  Land.  This  yearning  has  at  various  times  broken  forth  in 
various  ways — in  insurrections,  revolutions,  national  movements, 
intellectual  re-awakenings,  or  in  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish 
Nationalistic  tendency,  now  known  as  Zionism. 

Zionism  is  in  reality  a  new  word  for  a  very  old  thing,  as  far 
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as  it  has  reference  to  the  longing  of  the  Jewish  people  for  Zion. 
“This  longing  of  the  Jews  for  Zion,”  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  “this 
hope  for  Zion,  was  the  concrete,  I  may  say  the  geographical, 
aspect  of  their  Messianic  faith,  which  formed  itself  into  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  their  religion.  Messianism  and  Zionism  were  actually 
identical  concepts  for  almost  two  thousand  years,  and  it  would 
be  difficult,  without  subtlety  and  sophistry,  to  separate  the  prayers 
in  the  Jewish  liturgy  for  the  appearance  of  the  promised  Messiah 
from  those  for  the  not  less  promised  return  to  the  historic  home.” 
Identical  and  synonymous  as  the  old  religious  Messianic  Zionism 
and  the  new  political  Zionism  are,  they  are  yet  as  divergent  from 
one  another  as  the  poles.  Whereas  the  former  aims  at  securing 
Palestine  through  a  miracle  wrought  by  God,  the  latter  aims  at 
securing  Palestine  mainly  by  political  means.  What  is  spoken 
of  as  the  new  or  modern  Zionism  is  the  outcome  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  resist  all  assimilative  tendencies ;  it  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  re-awakening  of  the  Jewish  self-consciousness  ;  it  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Jews’  self-assertion  and  desire  to  keep  their  ancient 
stock  intact.  It  is  also  partly  the  effect  of  two  influences  that  have 
come  from  without.  In  the  first  instance,  the  national  idea  that 
has  dominated  European  thought  and  feeling  for  half  a  century 
and  determined  international  politics,  and  secondly,  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  waves  of  anti-Semitism,  under  which  the  Jews 
of  all  countries  have  had  to  suffer,  more  or  less.  This  demand 
for  self-assertion  and  independence  among  the  small  nations  has 
been  remarkably  conspicuous  in  recent  years  by  the  action  of  the 
Palkan  States  in  South-eastern  Europe,  and  the  desire  of  the 
smaller  Slavic  nationalities  in  the  .\ustrian  Empire  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  dominant  German  influence.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  that  this  feeling  of  self-consciousness  should  not  react 
on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  who.  more  than  any  other  nation,  have 
cause  for  action  in  this  respect.  Modern  Zionism,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  national  struggles  for  existence,  and 
strives  not  only  for  the  return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine, 
but  also  for  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  Jew.  It  is  a 
democratic  movement  'par  ecrccUerice.  In  liberal  England  and  in 
the  free  and  easy  States  across  the  Atlantic,  where  the  Jewish 
masses,  sheltered  for  the  time  being  from  the  rough  wind  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  from  the  constantly  recurring  waves  of  persecution, 
would  appear  to  be  listless  and  apathetic,  the  ideal  has  obtained 
an  ini'radicable  hold  even  in  the  prairie  provinces  of  the  “Lady 
of  the  Snows  ” — to  use  the  words  of  Kipling — and  it  is  there  that 
the  fiery  spirit  of  Jewish  Nationalism  is  now  raging  most  fiercely. 
Societies  are  everywhere  springing  up,  and  the  Jewish  youth  fired 
with  a  determination  to  extend  to  their  less  fortunate  co- 
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religionists  of  Eastern  Europe  a  hand  of  succour,  are  displaying 
an  energy  that  is  indeed  wonderful — not  to  say  admirable — to 
behold. 

It  is  with  the  new,  or  political,  Zionism  that  we  are  here 
in  the  main  concerned.  The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  first  serious  treatment  of  this  problem.  In  186’2  Moses  Hess, 
a  Jewish  champion  of  liberty,  published  his  Rom  und  Jerusalem, 
a  book  which  achieved  a  certain  success.  Hess  was  practically 
the  first  man  to  raise  the  standard  of  Jewish  Nationalism,  and, 
already  over  twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  this  book,  he 
declared  that  so  long  as  Jews  will  insist  upon  relegating  their 
greatest  Jewish  traditions  to  a  secondary  place  and  keep  fore¬ 
most  the  principle  of  IJhi  beve,  ihi  f atria,  they  will  always  be 
regarded  as  strangers  among  the  nations.  Unlike  Hess,  Ivalischer, 
a  contemporary  Jewish  Nationalist,  was  a  religious  enthusiast 
who,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  his  Drishat  Zion,  forced  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  to  establish  the  first  agricultural 
school  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  “Mikveh  Israel.”  Smolensk!  was 
another  of  those  early  pioneers  of  Jewish  Nationalism.  The  sad 
economic  condition  of  Jewry  in  Eastern  Europe  produced  yet 
another  champion  of  liberty,  a  Russian,  by  name  Dr.  Leon 
Pinsker.  He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Auto-Emancipation 
(1882),  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  precursor  of  modern  political 
Zionism.  Dr.  Pinsker  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  he  well 
understood  his  people.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Jews  will  only 
then  save  themselves  from  their  fatal  and  unnatural  position,  in 
which  they  can  neither  exist  nor  perish,  when,  instead  of  imploring 
foreign  help,  they  will  themselves  create  the  means  of  deliverance 
from  exile.  The  Jewish  youth  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  uni¬ 
versities  were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  ideas  and  arguments 
of  Pinsker,  and,  preferring  deed  to  word  and  example  to  precept, 
founded  societies  of  their  own,  and  even  went  to  the  Holy  Ijand 
themselves,  there  to  work  as  farmers — Jewish  farmers  on  the 
historic  Jewish  soil. 

While  the  nationalistic  tendencies  were  thus  fostered,  these  early 
Palestinian  pioneers  were  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
felt  and  acted  as  Zionists.  “It  was  with  them,”  says  Dr.  Nordau, 
“more  an  instinctive  impulse  through  which  there  flitted  all 
possible  vague  sentiments  :  piety,  archmological-historical  senti¬ 
mentality,  charity,  genealogical  pride.  But  still,  the  minds  were 
prepared  ;  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  air ;  Judaism  was  ripe  for 
a  transition.” 

Apart  from  these  spasmodic  outbursts,  however,  there  were  also 
taking  place  some  more  sustained  endeavours  for  the  colonisation  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  most  important  institution  in  this  connection 
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is  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  which,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  had  the  privilege  of  founding  the  first  Jewish  agricul¬ 
tural  school  in  Palestine,  “Mikveh  Israel.”  Since  then  this 
institution  has  done  noble  work.  The  Alliance  Israelite  Univer¬ 
selle,  however,  is  not  a  Jewish  Nationalistic  institution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chovevi  Zionist  (Palestinophile)  Move¬ 
ment,  started  in  Russia ,  was  a  practical  Zionist  organisa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Dr.  Pinsker  was  the  intellectual  founder  and 
early  leader.  The  ferocious  pogroms  and  onslaughts  on  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  in  Russia  became  the  signal  for  a  great 
emigration  from  that  country  into  Palestine.  Colonies  were 
founded  all  over  the  country,  profitable  industries  established, 
schools  and  educational  establishments  w'ere  built ,  and  large  tracts 
of  the  country,  w'hich  were  hitherto  considered  more  fit  for  the 
antiquarian  and  archaeologist  for  purposes  of  research  than  for 
the  civilised  inhabitant,  are  now  blooming  like  a  rose. 

But  with  all  this  unremitting  activity  and  propaganda  work,  it 
was  still  felt  that  a  definite  policy  was  needed.  Mere  haphazard 
colonisation  in  itself  could  bring  about  nothing  tangible,  and, 
what  is  still  more,  lasting.  The  very  man  needed  had  arrived, 
and  that  man  was  the  late  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl.  This  remarkable 
personality  belonged  to  that  band  of 

“Souls  temper’d  with  fire. 

Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind.” 

Born  in  Budapest  in  1860,  he  studied  for  the  Law  ;  but  soon 
after  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  he  gave  up  Juris¬ 
prudence  for  the  literary  profession,  to  which  he  was  very  much 
attached.  As  a  feuilletonist  and  playwright  he  was  rapidly 
attaining  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  his  contemporaries,  when 
he  suddenly  felt  that  there  was  a  far  nobler  work  in  store  for 
him,  that  of  rescuing  his  dowmtrodden  co-religionists.  Tall  of 
stature,  with  piercing  coal-black  eyes  and  a  stately  mien. 
Dr.  Herzl  looked  the  very  personification  and  embodiment  of 
genius.  His  charming  manner,  his  magnetic  personality,  nis 
absolute  sincerity,  and,  above  all,  his  earnest  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  great  and  good  for  his  people  made  him  universally 
admired.  His  very  face  denoted  defiance !  Always  the  main 
centre  of  interest  at  the  Zionist  Congresses,  and  the  idol  of  the 
Jewish  masses  no  less  than  of  the  Jewish  intellectuals,  he  w^as 
to  his  last  always  looked  up  to  for  advice  hy  the  Jew's.  Verily, 

“His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘  This  was  a  man  I  ’  ” 
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The  Dreyfus  affair  was  then  at  its  zenith,  and  Dr.  Herzl  saw 
that  unless  the  Jewish  people  bestirred  themselves  and  made  an 
endeavour  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Jewish  Question — a  Question 
that  was  as  old  as  the  Exile — then  the  fate  of  Jewry  hung  in 
the  balance.  To  bestir  his  people,  he,  in  the  autumn  of  1886, 
launched  a  brochure  entitled  Der  Judenstaat  (the  Jewish  State), 
wherein  he  depicted  with  a  masterly  hand  the  degraded  status 
of  the  Jew.  Der  Judenstaat  w^as  logically  based  on  the  following 
hypotheses  : — The  Jews  are  a  Nation.  Despite  the  much-vaunted 
advance  of  liberty  and  equality  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  majority  of  the  Jews  still  found  themselves  driven  and  per¬ 
secuted  in  many  lands.  Neither  did  this  liberty  and  equality, 
where  it  was  meted  out  to  the  Jews,  lead  to  assimilation  with 
other  peoples.  Assimilation  might  have  become  possible  by  inter¬ 
marriage,  but  this  was  eminently  unpracticable  from  the  Jewish 
standpoint;  and  besides,  were  it  possible,  the  Jews  would  still 
be  despised,  both  socially  and  economically,  owing  to  the  deep- 
rooted  feelings  of  anti-Semitism  among  many  peoples.  The 
acquisition  of  Palestine  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers,  was  then, 
in  Dr.  Herzl’s  opinion,  the  only  real  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
Jewish  Question,  in  its  international  aspect. 

Dr.  Herzl,  the  champion  and  indefatigable  worker  on  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  Nationalist  cause,  soon  became  the  focus  of  activity, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  he  received  expressions  of  approval 
and  sympathy.  A  number  of  earnest  Jews  banded  themselves 
together,  and  were  prepared  to  work  under  Dr.  Herzl’s  banner. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  Herr  David 
Wolffsohn,  Prof.  Mandelstamm,  Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill.  Dr.  Moses  Gaster,  and  others.  The  revival  of  the 
Jewish  Nationalist  spirit  was  becoming  all-pervading,  but,  needless 
to  say,  it  also  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  who  had  taken  Uhi 
hene,  ihi  patria  as  their  motto  and  principle.  As  a  writer  has  it  : 
“At  this  point  there  arose  a  keen  opposition  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who,  by  the  announcement  of  a  Jewish  National  awakening, 
felt  threatened  in  the  indolent  ease  of  their  ‘  Mosaic  persuasion,’ 
and  in  the  security  of  their  citizenship.  It  was  the  time  when 
— one  can  hardly  believe  it  now — in  Western  Europe,  Jews  were 
afraid  of  the  word  ‘  Jew,’  as  if  the  name  was  synonymous  for 
that  which  was  low  and  unwmrthy,  and  thus  feared  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  manly  recognition  of  the  Jewish  people  such  as 
Zionists  sought.  It  w’as  the  time  when  the  Western  Jew  was 
shut  off  from  the  Eastern,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  altogether 
backward,  by  the  fixed  barriers  of  separation  :  when  the  Jew  living 
in  security  strongly  denied  the  existence  of  any  solidarity  of  Jewish 
interests,  hiding  behind  his  attachment  to  this  or  that  nation,  or 
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behind  a  flaunted  patriotism,  and  shutting  his  eyes  to  Jewish 
misery  in  Eastern  Europe.  Zionism,  tearing  aside  with  one  stroke 
the  web  of  lies  that  had  been  woven  round  assimilation,  was 
naturally  at  once  recognised  by  these  men  as  a  danger  to  them 
which  had  to  be  combated.” 

It  could  not  be  quite  said  that  all  those  who  felt  themselves 
threatened  in  the  indolent  ease  of  their  Mosaic  persuasion,  were 
assimilationists,  pure  and  simple.  Yet  their  love  for  European 
culture  and  manners  as  opposed  to  Jewish  culture  and  manners, 
was  palpable.  When  the  Jews  of  old  first  came  into  contact  with 
Greek  civilisation  and  culture,  they  w’ere  overcome  wdth  admiration 
and  praise,  and  they  immediately  cast  their  own  aside  as  some¬ 
thing  unworthy ;  the  same  thing  happened  when  Napoleon  broke 
down  the  walls  of  the  Media3val  Ghetto  after  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion.  This  class,  headed  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  declared  that 
the  Jewish  Nation — there  was  none  ;  and,  like  the  Paris  Sanhedrin, 
preached  that,  nationally  speaking,  they  belonged  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  surroundings.  There  is  no  Jewish  Nation  :  there  are 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen  confessing  the  Jewish 
religion.  It  is  curious  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  opposition  came  from  a  large  number  of  the  spiritual 
and  unctuous  Eabbis,  a  set  of  men  who  have  ever  denied  the 
Jewish  people  to  be  a  nation,  and  who  have  ever  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Judaism  from  a  culture  to  a  creed.  For  all  that,  the 
Zionists  number  among  their  most  sturdy  adherents  many  Eabbis  : 
a  good  sign  for  the  future  ! 

Undaunted  by  opposition,  and  more  determined  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  that  was  promised  him.  Dr.  Herzl  gained  fresh 
courage.  With  an  unflinching  consistency  and  an  untiring  zeal, 
he  steadily  pursued  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  In 
the  June  of  1897  he  published  at  his  own  expense  the  first  number 
of  Die  Welt,  which  was  in  future  to  be  the  organ  of  the  movement, 
and  in  the  first  edition  was  announced  the  first  International 
Zionist  Congress,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Basle.  This  first 
Congress  was  a  landmark  in  Jewish  history,  and  that  his  scheme 
of  “back  to  the  land”  had  commanded  universal  approval  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  heterogeneous  and 
cosmopolitan  Congress  there  were  present  Jews  representa¬ 
tive  of  various  grades  of  culture,  language,  and  of  social 
life ;  orthodox  and  freethinkers ;  Conservatives  and  Socialists. 
Speaking  of  the  emancipated  Jew  before  this  first  Congress, 
Dr.  Herzl  remarked  that  this  was  the  moral  misery  w’hich  is 
more  bitter  than  the  physical,  because  it  befalls  men  who  are 
differently  situated,  and  are  possessed  of  finer  feelings.  The 
emancipated  Jew  is  insecure  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow  beings. 
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timid  with  strangers,  and  suspicious  even  towards  the  secret 
feelings  of  his  friends.  His  best  pow'ers  are  exhausted  in  the 
suppression,  or,  at  least,  in  the  difficult  concealment  of  his  own 
character ;  for  he  fears  that  his  character  might  be  recognised 
as  Jewish,  and  he  has  never  the  satisfaction  of  showing  himself 
as  he  is  in  all  his  thoughts  and  sentiments.  He  becomes  inwardly 
crippled  and  externally  unreal,  and  thereby  always  ridiculous  and 
hateful  to  all  men  of  higher  feeling,  just  as  everything  is  that  is 
unnatural. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  done  by  this  Congress 
was  the  formulation  of  a  programme — popularly  known  as  The 
Basle  Programme — by  which  the  Zionist  Movement  w^as  to  be 
guided  in  the  future.  This  programme  declared  that  the  aim  of 
Zionism  was  “to  create  for  the  Jewish  People  a  publicly-recog¬ 
nised,  legally-secured  home  in  Palestine.”  In  order  to  attain 
this  object,  the  Congress  adopted  the  following  means  : — 

1.  To  promote  the  settlement  in  Palestine  of  Jewish  agricul¬ 
turists,  handicraftsmen,  industrialists,  and  men  following  pro¬ 
fessions. 

2.  To  centralise  the  Jewish  people  by  means  of  general 
institutions  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  Jewish  National  self-consciousness  and 
National  sentiment. 

4.  To  obtain  the  sanction  of  Governments  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  objects  of  Zionism. 

This  highly  ambitious  project  demanded,  above  all,  a  large 
capital.  To  ensure  this,  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  was  founded, 
registered  as  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  with  shares  allotted  at  one 
pound  each.  In  every  respect  this  w’as  a  People’s  Bank.  Although 
it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  movement  to  secure  a  working 
capital  of  two  millions  sterling,  the  actual  amount  in  hand  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  failure 
to  obtain  the  desired  amount  was  wholly  due  to  the  regrettable 
apathy  of  the  affluent  -Jews  ;  and  the  gigantic  interest — both  moral 
and  material — taken  in  the  Trust  by  the  lower  classes  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  there  are  over  100,000  holders  of 
single  shares,  the  vast  majority  of  them  being  working  men  and 
women.  A  Jewish  National  Fund  was  also  brought  into  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land  in  Palestine,  and  by  the  decision 
of  the  sixth  Congress,  a  quarter  of  the  total  capital  must  under 
no  condition  be  touched  until  colonisation  in  Palestine  may  be 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  This  Fund  is  quite  a  prosperous  one. 
In  this  way  the  affairs  of  the  Zionist  organisation  proceeded  apace. 
In  1898  and  1899  further  Congresses  were  convened  in  Basle, 
while  the  fourth  Congress  was  held  in  London  in  the  following 
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year.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Congresses  were  again  held  in  Basle 
in  1901  and  1903  respectively.  Dr.  Herzl  was  not  slow  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  great  diplomatic  capabilities,  and  he  with  astounding 
rapidity  carried  out  a  series  of  diplomatic  interviews.  In  the 
summer  of  1901  Abdul  Hamid  favoured  him  with  an  audience, 
and  he  was  also  summoned  several  times  to  Yildiz  Kiosk  in  1902. 
Dr.  Herzl’ 8  impression  of  the  deposed  Sultan  w^as  very  sanguine, 
although  the  interviews  led  to  no  tangible  result.  “From  the 
words  and  attitude  of  his  Majesty,  I  gained  the  conviction  that  in 
the  reigning  Caliph  the  Jewish  people  have  a  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector.”  He  met  the  German  Emperor  in  Jerusalem,  where  he 
laid  before  him  his  plans  for  the  colonisation  of  Palestine,  while 
he  also  had  interviews  with  Count  Witte  and  von  Plehve — the 
notorious  anti-Semite — in  Russia.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Dr.  Herzl  lifted  Zionism  on  to  a  political  plane,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  active  colonisation  work  was  actually  dropped  by  the 
organisation,  which  preferred  to  wait  and  see  what  these  political 
movements  would  bring  forth. 

In  the  February  of  1902,  and  again  six  months  later.  Dr.  Herzl 
was  further  summoned  before  the  Sultan,  but  it  appears  that 
nothing  definite  had  been  arrived  at.  He  frankly  declared  to 
the  sixth  Congress  that  the  concession  of  scattered,  divided 
colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire — which  evidently 
was  the  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Sultan — did  not  “satisfy  our 
national  requirements.”  Undaunted,  Dr.  Herzl  endeavoured  to 
gain  success  through  other  channels.  In  the  winter  of  1902  he 
incidentally  came  into  contact  with  various  members  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  before  whom  he  laid  his  scheme  of  granting  to 
the  Jews  a  stretch  of  land  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  El  Arish. 
The  scheme  was  approved  of,  and  he  was  promised  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Egyptian  authorities  also  giving  their  consent,  they 
were  prepared  to  grant  them  autonomy.  A  Commission  of 
Inquiry  was  despatched,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  territory 
in  question ,  the  Commission  decided  that  the  land  was  unsuitable 
for  colonisation  purposes  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  had  all  along  evinced  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  movement, 
and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  he 
made  Dr.  Herzl  an  offer  of  territory  in  East  Africa  for 
the  settlement  of  Jews,  coupled  with  the  complete  control  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country. 

With  this  gift  did  Dr.  Herzl  appear  before  the  sixth  Congress. 
Little  did  he  anticipate  the  consequences  that  would  inevitably 
have  ensued.  He  certainly  had  no  idea  that  it  would  become  a 
turning-point  in  the  movement’s  history,  and  would  mark  a  period 
of  heated  strife  and  create  a  grave  crisis  in  the  Zionist  camp.  He 
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saw  in  the  offer  of  a  stretch  of  Uganda  the  historic  event  of  a  land 
with  sovereign  rights  facing  the  Jewish  people  for  the  first  time 
since  they  lost  their  ancient  fatherland  ;  that  the  Jewish  people 
had  been  recognised  by  a  Great  Power  as  entitled  to  a  national 
existence.  Herzl  appeared  before  Congress  with  the  conviction 
that  the  first  victory  for  Jewish  national  principles  had  been  won, 
and  he  valued  this  fact  as  one  of  historic  importance.  But  how 
was  this  offer  of  a  colony  in  East  Africa  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  Zionist  programme,  which  strictly  demanded  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  legally  secured  home  in  Palestine?  No  sooner  was 
the  offer  submitted  than  Dr.  Herzl  espied  the  consequences. 
He  immediately  saw  that  his  determined  followers  were  abso¬ 
lutely  hostile  to  any  proposal  not  mentioned  in  the  Basle  Pro¬ 
gramme.  He  tried  to  defend  himself,  or,  rather,  his  offer.  He 
stoutly  declared  that  his  proposal,  or,  rather,  that  of  the  British 
Government,  was  not  Zion,  and  never  could  be  Zion,  but  merely 
a  provisional  measure  of  colonisation.  All  to  no  avail !  The 
offer  led  to  an  insuperable  misunderstanding.  A  section  of  the 
delegates  still  believed  that  Zionism  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
that  East  Africa  would  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  goal.  It  was, 
therefore,  merely  out  of  respect  for  the  British  Government 
that  a  Commission  of  experts,  under  the  charge  of  Major  St.  Hill 
Gibbon,  was  despatched  to  examine  the  prospects  and  suitability 
of  a  tract  of  about  five  thousand  square  miles  in  the  Uasin  Gishu 
Plateau.  The  report  of  this  Commission  was  that  the  land  was 
totally  unsuitable  for  colonisation  purposes  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  offer  was  consequently  rejected.  “Under  most  circum¬ 
stances,”  declared  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  movement, 
“according  to  the  dictum  of  folklore,  a  sparrow  in  hand  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  pigeon  on  the  roof.  The  steadfast  idealists,  on  the 
contrary,  who  form  the  flower  of  the  Zionist  army,  despite  the 
sparrow  that  is  pressed  into  their  hand,  appear  to  prefer  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  pigeon  which  is  meanwhile  still  beyond  their 
reach.” 

The  dissension  aroused  by  this  internal  unrest  and  revolt  within 
the  movement  carried  its  ground,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Israel 
Zangwill,  a  most  staunch  upholder  of  the  Zionist  idea,  declared 
a  schism  under  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation 
(Ito).  This  rival  organisation  has  now  been  in  existence  for 
over  five  years,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  has  achieved. 
Mr.  Zangwill,  or  rather  his  Geographical  Commission,  has 
examined  pieces  of  territory  that  may  prove  suitable  for  Jewish 
colonisation  in  almost  any  and  every  part  of  this  wide  world, 
but  he  himself  could  not  help  declaring  that  he  has  come  too 
late  for  such  a  demand.  Seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme. 
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Mr.  Zangwill  has  lately  turned  about  once  more,  and  attacked 
the  Zionist  Movement  with  all  his  power.  He  charges  the  latter 
with  “criminal  responsibility”  for  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Ito  have  produced  nothing  more  tangible  than  his  comforting 
assurance  that  “the  loop-holes  of  hope  are  not  utterly  blocked 
up.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Zionists  have  at  no  time  opposed  his 
scheme  or  his  secret  negotiations  with  foreign  Governments,  but 
have  always  anticipated  with  that  optimistic  mood,  which  is, 
happily,  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  present  Zionist  leaders, 
its  future  success  as  a  means  of  assisting  Jewish  emigration. 
Instead  of  realising  this  anticipation,  all  that  the  Ito  has  done 
during  the  five  years  of  its  existence  is  to  transport  some 
thousands  of  families  from  lands  of  persecution — notably  from 
Russia  and  Poland — into  an  uncultivated  and  unsettled  part  of 
the  United  States.  To  add  to  this  schism,  there  came  the  death 
of  Dr.  Herzl  in  quick  succession,  a  victim,  it  is  said,  to  strife  and 
opposition  within  the  camp. 

And  what  has  the  modern  political  Zionist  Movement  achieved? 
To  answer  this  in  full  would  require  more  space  than  is  at  my 
disposal  in  this  Review.  The  Basle  Programme  sets  out  four 
ways  by  which  the  objects  of  Zionism  were  to  be  achieved. 

1.  To  promote  the  settlement  in  Palestine  of  Jewish  agri¬ 
culturists,  handicraftsmen,  industrialists,  and  men  following 
professions. 

When  the  Holy  Land  was  visited  by  the  late  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  in  1827,  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  numbered 
about  five  hundred  in  all.  Now  Palestine  boasts  of  a  population 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  souls — a  truly  remarkable  metamor¬ 
phosis  !  It  is  mainly  the  Russian  and  Polish  refugees  who  have 
turned  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  and  around  Palestine  into 
a  veritable  “Garden  of  Eden,”  and  such  places  as  Tiberias, 
Galilee,  Safed,  and  Hebron  into  prosperous  Jewish  colonies. 
Zichron- Jacob,  which  comprises  some  2,400  acres,  is  the  most 
important  and  largest  of  these  settlements,  and  boasts  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  2,200  souls.  Among  the  innumerable  other  superb 
plantations  may  be  mentioned  Rischon-le-Zion  (near  the  port  of 
Jaffa),  Ekron,  Rechoboth,  and  other  colonies.  Rischon-le-Zion 
is  the  parent  settlement.  Founded  in  1882,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  loan  granted  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  there  are  now 
already  planted  there  as  many  as  200,000  mulberry  trees,  and 
over  half  a  million  vines. 

The  metamorphosis  that  has  thus  been  effected  in  the  Holy 
Tjand  is,  indeed,  a  romance  of  realism.  How  many  attempts  at 
colonisation  have  there  been  made  in  that  land  of  ancient  com¬ 
merce?  Before  God’s  “chosen  ones”  turned  their  attention 
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seriously  to  the  country  a  little  over  two  generations  ago,  the  land 
was  desert  and  barren  from  end  to  end.  To-day,  the  newcomer  is 
greeted  on  all  sides  with  lovely  gardens  and  smiling  homesteads. 
Where  formerly  there  were  thistles  and  weeds,  there  are  to-day 
well-kept  seeds.  Says  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Jewish 
Colonising  Organisation  :  “  The  erstwhile  inhabitants  of  the  ghetto 
had  done  it ;  their  return  to  the  land  had  enabled  them  to  do  it. 
While,  in  the  past,  old  shrivelled-up  men  crouched  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  and  murmured  prayers,  strong  men  swing  their 
arms,  making  machinery,  hewing  blocks,  or  filling  gigantic  barrels 
with  wine.” 

2.  To  centralise  the  Jewish  people  by  means  of  general 
institutions  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  Jewish  National  Fund,  as  well  as  a 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  has  been  established  for  furthering 
Zionist  activity.  A  subsidiary  institution  of  the  latter,  the  Anglo- 
Palestine  Company,  was  established  by  the  Zionist  organisation 
in  1903,  and  this  has  since  proved  a  real  boon  to  the  poor  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  and  farmer.  This  banking  institution  dispenses 
loans  at  moderate  interest,  the  repayment  of  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  harvest  and  the  rent.  Its  branches  are  in  Jerusalem, 
Beirut,  Haifa,  Hebron,  Jaffa,  and  Safed,  and  its  economic  pros¬ 
perity  may  be  ganged  from  the  fact  that  it  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  four  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years.  It  has  promoted  the 
formation  of  co-operative  loan  societies  among  the  artisans  and 
agricultural  traders,  a  movement  that  is  now  represented  by  some 
twenty  societies,  with  a  membership  of  over  twelve  hundred. 
The  Anglo-Levantine  Banking  Company,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Anglo-Palestine  Company,  was  founded  a  little  ov(‘r  two  years 
ago.  The  Palestine  Tjand  Development  Company  was  also  created 
by  the  Zionist  organisation,  and  this  has  played  no  insignificant 
part  in  assisting  the  newcomers  in  Palestine.  ISTany  a  would-be 
farmer  was  frightened  away  because  the  plot  of  land  he  may  have 
desired  to  purchase  was  either  too  big  or  too  costly.  To  remedy 
this,  the  Company  acquires  large  tracts  of  land,  prepares  them 
for  cultivation,  and  divides  them  up  into  small  holdings. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned,  a  Shekel  Fund  has  also  been 
brought  into  existence,  by  which  an  annual  voluntary  tax  of  one 
shilling  is  imposed  on  every  Zionist,  the  payment  of  which  confers 
the  right  of  electing  a  representative  to  Congress.  Two  hundred 
shekel -payers  can  elect  a  delegate. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Basle  Programme  has 
not  been  carried  out  so  successfully  from  the  educational  stand¬ 
point ;  yet  for  all  that,  its  activity  in  this  direction  has  by  no 
means  been  of  an  infinitesimal  character.  Jaffa  to-day  boasts 
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of  a  Hebrew  Gymnasium — a  grammar  school — where  over  200 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  modern  subjects.  A  large  number 
of  the  students  there  later  enter  the  Universities,  while  many  even 
go  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Constantinople  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  commission  in  the  army.  Owing  to  Zionist  private  initiative, 
a  school  of  music  has  been  established  at  Jaffa,  while  at  Haifa 
a  site  has  been  selected  for  the  erection  of  a  Technical  College. 
At  Jerusalem,  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Library  and  Museum  has 
been  got  together,  the  latter  exhibiting  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  Jewish  National  self-consciousness  and 
National  sentiment. 

In  this,  modern  Zionism  has  been  particularly  successful.  The 
movement  has  not  only  its  weekly  official  organ.  Die  Welt,  but 
the  Zionist  ideal  is  forcibly  propounded  by  about  fifty  other 
journals,  published  in  many  languages  in  different  parts  of  the 
vorld.  Thousands  of  Zionist  societies  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
world — be  it  in  the  swarming  ghettos  of  the  Czar’s  dominions  or 
in  the  Moroccan  Mellah,  on  the  South  African  veldt  or  on  the 
Patagonian  or  Canadian  prairies — which  preach  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  that  inevitably  result  from  that  sordid  materialism  which 
only  too  often  envenoms  the  assimilated,  or  semi-assimilated, 
for  want  of  a  worthy  ideal  or  object  in  life.  The  societies  con¬ 
tinually  teach  the  Jews  to  carry  the  head  high,  to  be  proud  of 
their  descent,  and  to  scorn  the  lies,  calumnies,  and  insults  of 
anti-Semites.  They  teach  the  rising  generation  the  valorous 
deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  glorious  history  of  their  ancestors. 

They  also  teach  Zionists  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is 
constantly  being  declared  that  Hebrew  is  extinct  and  effete ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  this.  The  Hebrew  language  is 
not  only  existing,  but  thriving  and  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  In  Palestine  it  is  practically  the  national  language 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  population  there  is  by  no  means  a 
negligible  quantity.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  that  among  the 
early  pioneers  who  have  raised  aloft  the  standard  of  Jewish 
Nationalism,  the  question  of  maintaining  Hebrew  as  a  living 
language  was  accepted  by  them  all  as  a  sine  qud  non  of  future 
schemes.  Among  the  two  sections  of  these  pioneers — spiritual 
and  political — the  Hebrew  language  was,  and  is  still,  regarded  as 
a  common  bond  with  which  to  counteract  the  assimilationist 
tendencies  of  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora. 

4.  To  obtain  the  sanction  of  Governments  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  Zionism. 

Dr.  Herzl  was  from  the  first  a  political  Zionist  as  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  “pacific  penetration.”  It  from  the  first  became 
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evident  to  him  that  the  realisation  of  his  aspiration  and  ideal 
could  only  be  effected  by  political  means,  and  towards  this  end  he 
steadily  pursued  a  political  path.  The  Basle  Programme  is  not 
only  known  to  the  Turkish  Government,  but  its  existence  is 
known  also  to  the  British,  German,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
Governments.  The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  made 
Dr.  Herzl  an  offer  of  territory  and  that  the  latter  was  interviewed 
by  the  German  Emperor  and  Abdul  Hamid,  was  a  sufficient 
argument  that  the  Jews  still  constituted  a  nation,  and  not  a 
religious  denomination.  The  Charter  which  the  movement  wishes 
to  obtain  from  the  Turkish  Government,  which  should  permit 
them  to  colonise  Palestine,  is  still  the  foremost  plank  in  Zionist 
strategy,  and  the  existence  of  thriving  and  prosperous  financial 
institutions,  ready  to  assist  financially  in  achieving  this  purpose, 
bids  fair  for  the  future. 

Considering  the  metamorphosis  that  has  been,  and  is  still  being, 
wrought  in  the  ancient  centre  of  culture  and  civilisation,  it  is 
at  this  point  of  interest  to  survey  briefly  the  attitude  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  towards  this  Jewish  colonisation.  A  little 
while  ago  two  Arab  deputies  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Jews 
in  the  Turkish  Chamber,  accusing  them  of  separatist  aims;  and 
it  came  to  be  generally  imagined  that  the  Arab  population  of 
Palestine  was  hostile  to  the  continued  invasion  of  “their”  land. 
In  this  connection,  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
utterances  that  has  yet  been  made  by  an  Arab  on  the  attitude 
of  his  race  towards  Jewish  colonisation,  has  issued  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  Moslem  population 
of  Jaffa,  Selim  Effendi  el-Salahi.  In  the  Arabic  journal,  En-Nafir, 
he  says  :  “The  accusation  that  the  Jewish  colonists  are  pursuing 
separatist  aims  is  utterly  without  foundation.  The  truth  about 
Jewish  colonisation  can  clearly  be  seen  by  anybody  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  pay  a  visit  to  such  Jewish  colonies  as  Zichron- 
Jacob,  Eosh  Pinah,  Milhamie,  Yemma,  etc.  What  were  all  these 
places  before  the  Jews  came  and  brought  them  under  cultivation? 
Ijet  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  ask  the  Arabic  members  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  of  Petach-Tikvah  and  Eischon-le-Zion,  and  learn 
from  their  lips  what  great  advantage  they  have  derived  from  the 
Jewish  labour,  and  how  the  produce  of  their  agricultural  estates 
has  increased  since  they  have  learned  European  methods  of  work 
nnd  the  use  of  modern  instruments  from  the  Jewish  colonists 
(please  notice,  Mr.  G.  K.  C.).  It  is  entirely  incorrect  that  the 
Jewish  colonists  refuse  to  adopt  Ottoman  citizenship.  I  know 
many  of  them  who  are  ardent  Ottoman  patriots.  If  naturalisa¬ 
tion  were  made  easier  for  the  Jewish  settlers,  they  would  all 
gladly  become  Ottomans,  and  devote  their  powers  to  the  advance- 
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ment  and  progress  of  the  country  even  more  fervently  than 
hitherto.” 

Yes,  as  a  Jew,  if  I  were  personally  compelled  to  make  a 
choice,  I  would  much  more  prefer  to  become  an  ardent  and  loyal 
citizen  of  the  Turkish  Empire  than  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  because  the  Jews  have  from  time  immemorial,  and  even 
to  the  present  day,  enjoyed  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
The  Turk  may  hate  and  execrate  the  Christian — and  he  does, 
but,  if  he  at  least  does  not  love,  he  has,  nevertheless,  always 
tolerated  the  Jew',  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  pure  and  simple,  that 
the  Zionist  ideal  is  sure  to  be  realised  in  the  near  future,  and 
it  is  also  for  this  reason  that  I  foresee  at  no  very  distant  date, 
a  defensive  economic  entente  between  the  Turk  and  the  Jew  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Turk  requires  it,  the  Jew  would  like  it,  and 
necessity  demands  it. 

On  the  9th  of  August  next,  Zionists  will  once  more  assemble 
in  council  at  Basle,  and  this  will  l)e  the  tenth  Congress  of  its  kind, 
the  Jubilee  Congress.  There  is  no  justification  necessary  to 
establish  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  modern  political  Zionist  move¬ 
ment,  w  hich  has  for  its  direct  object  the  amelioration  of  the  moral 
and  social  as  w'ell  as  the  political  and  economic  status  of  Jewry. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  appreciate  the  true  principles  of 
Zionism  other  than  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint,  for  its 
raison  d'etre  is  to  deliver  the  Jews  from  a  condition  of 
tyranny  and  persecution.  Zionism  is,  above  all,  the  last 
resource  of  the  Jewush  nation.  It  is  the  embodiment  of 
their  aspirations ;  it  is  the  expression  of  all  that  is  noblest  in 
Judaism;  it  is  a  final  solution,  which,  if  successful,  will  leave 
the  integrity,  the  religious,  and  material  condition  of  Jewry  unim¬ 
paired.  Among  all  the  phenomena  of  contemporary  history, 
Zionism  is  a  most  significant  feature.  It  has  already  well  accom¬ 
plished  its  part  in  the  economy  of  Jewish  aspirations,  and  it  has 
at  last  proved  conclusively  that  Jerusalem  is  no  mere  geographical 
ex])ression  to  the  Chosen  People. 


Isaac  (tOodman. 
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The  Coronation  festivities,  after  giving  the  metropolis  an  un¬ 
usually  brilliant  season,  attracting,  as  no  lesser  function  could 
have  done,  a  million  country  mice  from  their  quiet  haunts,  are 
over  now,  and  must  have  left  all  who  took  part,  from  Eoyalty 
downwards,  craving  for  the  fresh  air  again.  The  tide  is  already 
setting  back  to  the  coast  and  countryside,  and  field  sports  will 
recover  the  attention  that,  in  a  summer  of  abnormal  happenings, 
they  have  lacked.  Not  for  some  weeks  yet  will  the  hounds  be 
out  or  the  guns  echo  among  the  butts  and  stubbles,  but  there  is 
fishing  to  be  done  both  inland  and  along  the  coast,  and  it  is 
the  fisherman  who,  above  all  other  sportsmen,  is  affected  by  the 
beauty  of  his  surroundings  when  in  pursuit  of  sport. 

Those  who  do  not  share  his  pleasures  commonly  credit  the 
sportsman  of  every  shade  with  an  eye  only  for  the  pot.  They 
picture  the  fisherman  with  his  eye  glued  to  the  slender  float  or 
following  the  delicate  fly,  his  mind  intent  only  on  the  killing 
of  fish,  blind  to  the  changing  lights  on  the  water,  except  so  far 
as  they  affect  his  sport,  deaf  to  the  song  of  birds  and  the  crooning 
of  the  river.  They  regard  the  shooting  man  as  an  animate 
automaton,  without  thought  or  purpose  beyond  the  mechanical 
loading  and  discharging  of  his  gun.  The  man  who  follows  hounds 
is  supposed  to  fly  over  the  ground  intent  only  on  the  pace, 
often  oblivious  of  hound  work,  and  even  in  the  long  w’aits  at 
the  covertside  or  during  the  quiet  ride  (unless  his  preference  be 
for  dashing  to  and  from  the  meet  by  motor  car) ,  before  and  after 
the  day’s  work,  indifferent  to  his  surroundings.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  men  and  women  with  no  eye  for  scenery,  as  there  are  others 
with  no  ear  for  music.  These,  however,  are  the  shortcomings 
of  individuals  rather  than  of  a  class,  and  the  fisherman,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  bo  accused,  if  the  literature  of  the  sport  be  any 
criterion  of  his  tastes,  of  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature. 

With  other  sports,  as  with  outdoor  games,  it  may  be  that 
scenery  plays  a  minor  role  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  open 
life.  So  far  as  games  are  concerned,  the  majority  are  played  amid 
artificial  surroundings,  and,  as  they  call  for  the  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  players  and  spectators,  the  environment  of  the  polo 
ground,  cricket  field,  or  tennis  court  means  very  little  to  all 
concerned.  The  exception  to  this  wholly  civilised  landscape  is 
golf,  a  game  w'hich  is  appreciated,  even  by  those  who  are  no 
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victims  to  its  microbe,  as  one  that  takes  tired  men  into  the  fresh 
air,  yet  which  is  played  over  some  of  the  most  desolate  scenes 
imaginable,  and  suggestive,  to  anyone  but  an  enthusiast,  of  fitting 
frames  for  murder. 

The  part  played  by  landscape  in  the  contributory  causes  of  the 
sportsman’s  enjoyment  is  less  in  shooting  and  least  of  all  in 
hunting.  When  hounds  are  actually  running,  the  pace  is  too  fast 
for  anyone  to  give  a  thought  to  the  panorama  of  hill  and  dale 
unfolding  before  the  flying  field.  Moreover,  the  best  hunting  is 
enjoyed  amid  the  not  often  impressive  scenery  of  the  plains,  and 
the  changing  lights  on  vale  and  wold  are  less  challenging  than 
when  they  play  on  running  water  or  on  mountain  tops,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  hunting  season,  at  any  rate  in  the  shires,  is  one  in 
which  the  daylight  is  short  and  grudging.  Here  and  there,  no 
doubt,  as  in  the  spring  days  in  the  New  Forest,  or,  again,  in 
.\ugust  runs  with  the  Devon  and  Somerset,  there  are  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  roving  eye.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
only  memorable  passage  in  praise  of  the  scenery  of  Exmoor,  that 
in  Kingsley’s  Miacelhmies ,  was  written  by  one  who  avowedly  had 
never  ridden  with  the  pack. 

Shooting  men,  it  is  true,  find  their  sport  amid  beautiful  wood¬ 
land  scenery  or  on  the  purple  moors,  and  if  they  use  the  rifle 
as  well  as  the  gun,  their  sport  may  take  them  to  the  wider 
perspectives  of  Highland  deer  forests,  or  even  to  the  supreme 
grandeur  of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Eocky  Mountains,  where  torrents 
sweep  everything  before  them  in  their  irresistible  descent  from 
the  eternal  snows  to  the  area  of  cultivation  lower  down.  Yet  he 
who  stalks  mountain  game  must  of  necessity  concentrate  all  his 
energies,  mental  and  physical,  on  the  arduous  wwk  of  the 
moment,  sparing  no  thought  from  the  object  of  pursuit  or  from 
the  many  dangers  that  beset  the  narrow  way  in  the  High  Places. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  even  the  most  devoted  gunner 
may  not,  in  the  intervals  of  sport,  be  endowed  with  a  warm 
appreciation  of  scenery.  That  many-sided  sportsman.  Colonel 
Peter  Hawker,  whose  affections  were  divided  between  wildfowling 
and  grand  opera,  thus  describes,  in  a  very  characteristic  passage 
of  his  famous  Diary,  his  first  impression  of  Ullswater  : — 

“Nothing  can  be  more  romantically  beautiful  than  the  richly  wooded 
hills  that  form  the  side  scenery,  and  the  majestic  heights  which  compose 
the  background  of  this  landscape;  in  a  word,  the  view  creates  the  sort 
of  sensation  which  we  feel  on  hearing  Mozart’s  music,  seeing  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies,  hearing  Braham  sing,  or  seeing  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  good 
evening  flight  of  wild  fowl.’’ 

Where,  too,  game  is  scarce  and  not  too  dangerous,  he  who 
follows  the  creatures  of  the  plains  has  leisure  to  note  his  surround- 
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ings,  as  when  Mr.  Hesketh-Prichard  muses  upon  the  leagues 
of  calif  ate  thorn  which  clothe  the  Patagonian  pampas  in  a  thread¬ 
bare  garb  that  makes  their  desolation  unlike  to  any  other  scenery 
on  earth. 

Yet  it  is  the  fisherman  who,  of  all  sportsmen,  has  most  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  inclination  to  admire  Nature  at  her  best,  for  his  varied 
sport  takes  him  beside  still  or  running  waters,  wading  in  the 
cold,  swift  hill  burns,  drifting  amid  the  quieter  breadth  of  sea- 
lochs,  crouching  in  the  water-meadows  that  march  with  Hamp¬ 
shire  chalk  streams,  or  even  anchored  in  the  open  sea  in  sight 
of  beetling  cliffs  or  palm-fringed  beaches.  With  the  exception 
of  him  who  keeps  close  w^atch  on  a  painted  float,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  seeks  his  sport  amid  the  still  or  sluggish  waters  of  lowland 
scenery,  such  as  need  not  divert  his  passionate  gaze  from  the 
tell-tale  quill,  the  angler  is  better  able  to  spare  attention  for  his 
surroundings  than  sportsmen  of  other  calibre,  since  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  arm  when  casting  are  in  great  measure  mechanical, 
and  even  if  he  has  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  trout  or  salmon  for  a 
space,  there  are  many  intervals  in  w’hich  it  may  wander  without 
prejudice  to  his  catch. 

Failing  some  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison,  a  study 
of  the  relative  importance  of  scenery  and  sport  in  fishing  and 
fox-hunting  may  be  made  on  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
Exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  What  hunting  subjects  'do 
w’e  find  year  after  year?  Mainly  portraits  of  popular  Masters, 
with  an  occasional  group  of  hounds  and  huntsmen  (more  por¬ 
traiture,  in  which  that  annual  feast  of  paint  is  over-generous), 
and  occasionally  some  episode  of  check  or  kill,  but  always  with 
the  figures  of  men  and  hounds  so  dominating  the  rest  that  the 
majority  might  have  been  seen  only  in  the  studio.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  such  few^  angling  subjects  as  pass  the  critical  eye  of  the 
Hanging  Committee.  Although  many  artists  share  the  joys  of 
angling,  which  meant  so  much  to  Millais  and  Chantrey,  do  w'e 
see  this  insistence  on  the  personal  note,  w'ith  action  pictures  of  the 
hooking  and  playing  of  salmon  ?  No ;  but  rather  an  indistinct 
figure  with  a  rod  merely  introducing  the  human  note  into  some 
enchanting  scene  on  stream  or  loch,  the  fisherman  ruthlessly 
subordinated  to  his  surroundings.  No  true  fisherman  will  quarrel 
with  a  mode  of  treatment  that  symbolises  the  littleness  of  man  in 
the  awful  presence  of  wild  Nature,  and  that  makes  the  river,  with, 
perhaps,  a  background  suggestive  of  its  mountain  birthplace,  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  moment  than  the  petty  paraphernalia  of  his  sport. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  fishing  in  varied  waters,  fresh  and  salt,  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  T  can  honestly  say  that,  albeit  with  unabated  enthusiasm 
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for  the  sport  of  sports,  I  find  it  far  easier  to  recall  the  scenes 
than  the  episodes  associated  with  them.  Mention  or  thought  of 
a  particular  fish  is  far  more  likely  to  fill  the  mind’s  eye  with  a 
picture  of  the  cliffs  or  mountains  that  looked  down  upon  its  death 
than  with  the  details  of  its  capture  ;  and  I  cannot,  perhaps,  choose 
a  better  way  of  paying  tribute  to  this  joy  of  Nature,  even  when 
hent  on  commanding  success,  than  by  briefly  recalling  a  few 
memories  of  angling  scenes  between  the  pines  of  Canada  and 
the  palms  of  Queensland. 

Elver,  lake,  and  sea,  with  those  wide  estuaries  and  sea-lochs 
that  come  halfway  between  fresh  and  salt,  the  retrospect  holds 
some  scenes  that  my  homely  pen  halts  over.  Of  a  hundred  rivers, 
let  me  take  the  W)"e  and  Usk,  with  little  streams  of  fair  Devon  ; 
historic  Tweed  and  brawling  Orchy ;  hallowed  Jordan  and  mystic 
Nile ;  little  known  waters  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  mainland 
Miramichi,  where  it  goes  singing  through  the  timberland  of  the 
Lower  Provinces.  These  emhrace  every  type  of  river  scenery 
and  come  before  me  for  the  asking.  The  Wye  and  Usk,  sister 
waters  of  the  W’elsh  border,  stand  for  very  different  ideals.  The 
Wye  is  a  salmon-river,  every  mile  of  it,  a  generous  w’ater  for  small 
boats,  and  thei’e  are  magnificent  glimps('s  in  its  lower  reaches, 
where  it  winds  broad  and  swift  through  tlu'  Forest  of  Dean, 
past  Eoss  high  on  its  hill,  and  so  to  historic  Monmouth  by  way 
of  the  rocky  gorge*  of  Symouds  Yat.  The  Usk,  on  the  other  hand, 
racing  over  rocky  shallows  amid  the  green  hills  round  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  is  an  exceptional  trout-stream,  and  he  who  wades  waist- 
deep  in  its  cold  rapids  may  tempt  very  pretty  fish  by  casting  under 
either  bank  between  the  bridges.  More  modest  than  either, 
though  no  less  alluring,  is  the  little  iNFonnow,  a  favoured  haunt 
of  grayling,  which  joins  its  greater  neighbour  soon  after  running 
b(*neath  the  mediaeval  bridge  at  Monmouth,  a  noisy  little  water, 
for  with  rivers,  as  with  human  beings,  the  smallest  often  make 
the  most  fuss  ou  their  w'ay  through  life. 

The  border  Tweed  is,  for  me,  a  river  of  autumn  memories,  for 
I  never  fished  it  with  the  cuckoo  calling  in  the  hanging  woods 
round  Northam,  hut  only  with  the  leaf  in  the  sere  and  yellow  and 
the  last  of  the  swallows  flying  south.  Yet  those  early  sunsets  of 
October,  with  the  last  rays  slanting  under  the  old  bridge  and 
touching  the  crumbled  keep  to  a  semblance  of  its  former 
glory,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  often  I  have  reeled  in  and 
tramped  back  to  the  house,  with  pi'rchance  a  goodly  fish  or  two, 
as  the  light  failed  and  owls  hooted  dismally  in  the  ruins  and  the 
stars  came  out  to  lend  their  friendly  if  feeble  aid.  I  have  had 
three  salmon  in  a  day,  and  three  days  without  a  salmon,  but, 
good  luck  come  or  bad,  that  Tweedside  scenery  always  held  me 
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in  thrall.  I  shall  never  step  into  my  boat  at  Northam  without 
recalling  the  first  day,  many  years  ago,  on  which  my  rod  bent 
over  those  dark  pools  and  the  reel  snarled  its  glad  message  of  a 
fish  well  hooked.  The  Tweed  is  broad  and  stately  here,  where 
it  has  but  a  few  miles  to  run  before  coming  in  sight  of  the  old 
bridge  at  Berwick,  and  much  of  the  fishing  is  from  boats.  The 
Orchy,  as  I  recall  it  above  Dalmally,  is  a  water  of  very  different 
character,  no  lowland  river,  placid  and  even-tempered,  but  a 
troublous  child  of  the  mountains,  revelling  in  its  strength,  boiling 
around  salmon  ix)ols  and  between  rocky  banks.  I  have  seen  it 
also  in  the  grip  of  winter  ice,  when  deer-stalking  in  the  forest 
that  overhangs  its  quiet  valley,  and  at  such  season  it  had  another 
beauty  of  its  own,  a  pallor  as  of  death,  its  madness  hushed  in 
dreams  of  the  awakening  that  would  surely  come  with  the  spring. 
Very  different  are  the  merry  streams  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor 
from  these  fuller  waters  of  the  ruder  North.  Teign  and  Dart,  Axe, 
Otter,  and  Coly  might,  in  their  upper  reaches,  save  when  momen¬ 
tarily  swollen  by  snow  melting  off  the  tors,  be  taken  in  a  stride, 
and  their  career  as  navigable  waters  is  very  brief  ere  it  ends 
in  the  Channel.  Yet  they  are  dear  to  the  fisherman  and  artist, 
these  streams  of  the  soft  West  Country,  less  for  the  size  or  plenty 
of  their  trout  than  for  the  romantic  scenes  they  drain,  fairylands 
in  which  a  man  of  the  right  temperament  can  be  content  with 
a  blank  day  where,  in  homelier  surroundings,  he  would  chafe 
without  the  comfort  of  something  in  the  creel. 

Does  the  angler  best  love  still,  slow,  or  rapid  water?  Much 
depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  sport.  As  a  rule,  the  swift  mountain 
torrents  offer  only  the  smallest  trout,  for  the  fish,  like  their 
native  waters,  grow  only  as  they  near  the  sea.  I  remember 
vivacious  beauty  in  the  Soquilla,  or  Horse  Pasture  River,  where 
it  goes  hurrying  down  through  the  foothills  of  Ottaray  to  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Carolina,  through  forest  aisles  of  pine  and  maple,  home  of 
the  cardinal  bird.  As  I  listened  to  the  noisy  voice  of  this  un¬ 
governable  river,  I  doubted  whether  I  could  ever  hear  gladder 
water-music.  Yet,  at  another  time  and  in  a  different  mood,  there 
was  more  soothing  comfort  in  the  whisper  of  placid  Hampshire 
streams  flowing  at  their  ease  over  the  chalk  and  breeding  fat 
and  lazy  trout,  for  which  the  prizes  of  the  Alpine  bums  would 
make  but  a  mouthful.  Test  and  Itchen,  lapping  the  fringe  of 
their  water-meadows,  are  beloved  scenes  in  early  summer,  when 
the  mayfly  is  living  its  flashlight  life  of  a  crowded  day ;  and 
memory  recalls  another  impression  of  Hampshire,  with  unforget- 
able  eff  ects  of  ice  and  rime  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour  one  cloudless 
day  of  February,  when  T  caught  many  good  pike  in  a  temperature 
so  low  that  the  line  more  than  once  froze  in  the  rings. 
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The  eternal  Nile,  though  it  has  its  traditions  of  fishing  in  the 
greatest  love  affair  of  ancient  history,  has  been  little  exploited 
by  anglers,  and  the  sacred  Jordan,  so  alluring  to  anyone  with 
reverence  for  the  cradle  of  two  creeds,  is  not  worth  their  patience, 
yet,  fishing  with  indifferent  success  in  both,  I  have  been  invaded 
with  a  curious  sense  of  exaltation  that  not  all  the  lack  of  fish 
could  damp.  To  cast  a  hook  in  the  waters  where  Cleopatra  fished 
with  Anthony,  or  where  Israel  shook  its  javelins  at  the  revolted 
warriors  on  the  other  bank,  filled  the  mind  with  something  above 
fishing.  A  golden  sunset  on  the  river  of  Egypt,  with  trim  feluccas 
creeping  to  the  bridges  of  Cairo,  and  camels  stalking  gravely  along 
the  bank,  or  halting  for  a  little  as  their  drivers  flung  themselves 
prostrate  to  recite  the  evening  prayer,  is  a  memory  more  precious 
than  the  death  of  any  fish  that  ever  swam.  It  is  not  easy  to 
praise  the  scenery  of  the  lower  Jordan,  a  little  short  of  its  ex¬ 
tinction  in  the  Dead  Sea,  yet  the  sanctity  of  its  waters  leaves 
little  realisation  of  the  unpleasant  fact  that  they  are  treacherous 
and  muddy,  dangerous  to  the  bather,  difficult  for  the  oarsman, 
and  useless  to  the  angler.  I  moored  my  little  boat  for  hours 
under  a  wooded  bank ,  listening  to  the  song  of  bulbuls  and  watch¬ 
ing  Russian  pilgrims  being  baptised  a  hundred  yards  above  me, 
yet,  until  a  tremendous  downpour  of  rain  drove  me  under  cover,  I 
never  even  remembered  that  I  had  not  caught  or  moved  a  single 
fish. 

No  history,  sacred  or  profane,  lends  glamour  to  the  Miramichi 
as  it  hurries  through  the  forest  primeval  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  It  must  be  loved  for  itself  and  not  for  its  past.  Ten 
days,  with  rough  and  honest  lumbermen  and  trappers  for  com¬ 
pany,  I  went  canoeing  down  its  rapids,  camping  each  night  on 
one  bank  or  the  other,  and,  until  the  eighth  day  out,  there  was 
no  sign  of  man  or  his  works,  but  only  the  eternal  song  of  the  river 
to  break  the  great  silence,  and  timid  deer  and  clumsy  moose 
peeping  through  the  July  foliage  at  such  unwonted  intrusion. 
Grilse  I  caught  and  trout,  yet  the  joy  of  such  escape  from  the 
madding  crowd  was  not  measured  by  the  bag,  else  it  had  been 
meagre. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  running  water  has  first  place  in  the  angler’s 
affections,  for  there  is  surely  something  so  human  about  a  river 
that  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  most  sympathetic  of  all 
scenery,  more  particularly  near  those  cloudland  beginnings  which, 
as  John  Addington  Rymonds  declared,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  mountaineer,  were  enough  to  make  a  man  turn  pantheist. 
Yet  my  little  boat  has  drifted  on  lovely  lakes  as  well,  and  my 
memories  of  the  holiness  of  Galilee,  or  of  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
Tahoe  will  never  die  until  I  do.  Galilee  is  most  enchanting  of 
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all  in  the  still  hour  after  sunset,  with  an  unearthly  light  illumining 
the  mountains  and  touching  the  white  roofs  of  Tiberias.  As 
I  fished  from  my  felucca  and  watched  the  swarthy  Syrians  plying 
their  cast-nets  in  the  shallows  over  against  Magdala,  it  was  easy 
to  bridge  nineteen  centuries,  and  a  sudden  squall  from  Samach, 
raising  angry  little  waves  that  slapped  against  the  boat,  recalled 
the  wonderful  painting  by  a  master  hand,  with  its  legend,  “Peace, 
be  still !  ”  Tahoe  is  a  baffling  lake  of  the  Californian  sierras, 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  bathing  the  feet  of 
snow-capped  mountains  that  tower  ten  thousand  nearer  heaven. 
Pines  of  mighty  stature  are  mirrored  in  this  blue-green  mere, 
where,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  the  unruffled  surface,  lie 
monster  trouts  greedy  for  the  spoon.  Out  of  the  lake  runs  the 
little  Truckee  River,  winding  down  to  Reno,  and  in  its  creaming 
pools  fastidious  artists  throw  the  fly  for  smaller  trout  with  tastes 
more  suited  to  their  idea  of  sport. 

River  and  lake  are  w'ell  enough  in  their  way,  but  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  sea  is  a  welcome  change,  and  many  of  my  happiest 
memories  are  of  its  handshake  with  the  land.  Most  attractive 
of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  Gulf  of  Ismidt,  a  curious  threshold 
of  fresh  and  salt,  whereon  men  fish  for  bass  and  tunny  in  deep 
water  that  ebbs  and  flows  between  cherry  orchards  and  cattle 
pastures.  On  one  shore  tower  the  grim  mountains  of  Anatolia, 
down  the  sides  of  which  run  little  trickles  of  silver  to  fill  the 
cherries  in  the  valley  orchards.  On  the  other  are  green  meadows 
in  which  Turkish  shepherds  wander  with  their  flocks,  while  a 
herd  of  black  buffalo,  tended  by  a  coffee-coloured  urchin  with  a 
red  fez  aslant  his  impudent  face,  wallow  in  the  reeds  and  send 
the  frogs  hopping  back  to  their  swamps.  Nightingales  sob  in 
the  bushes,  and  gaunt  herons  fish  in  the  shallows,  strange  neigh¬ 
bours  for  the  sea  angler.  T  know  of  no  other  arm  of  the  sea  like 
it  in  Europe,  at  any  rate  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  that,  after 
all,  is  but  a  half-hearted  sea,  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  brackish 
lagoon. 

Another  curiously  bucolic  sea  bay  T  remember  on  the  east 
coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  looking  across  at  Newfoundland. 
Here,  in  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  starved  little  Gaelic  farms  straggle  down 
to  the  w'ater’s  edge,  and  a  few  lean  sheep  and  unambitious  cattle 
manage  to  keep  alive  on  the  grudging  pastures,  with  an  occasional 
raid  on  the  potato-patch.  The  Scotsmen  in  the  Bay  are  farmers 
and  fishermen,  each  in  the  smallest  way,  and  wherever  the  second- 
growth  timber  has  been  cleared  they  do  rude  tillage  and  have 
built  them  humble  log  cabins.  There  is  wild  beauty  in  the 
wooded  hills,  where  Micmac  Indians  gather  blueberries  during 
August  nights,  and  where  hill-grouse  crouch  in  the  passing 
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shadow  of  eagles  that  have  their  eyries  in  the  crags.  Yet  even 
in  summer  the  keynote  of  those  scenes  is  horrid  desolation.  In 
winter,  they  must  suggest  the  Valley  of  Death. 

A  more  genial  meeting  between  fresh  and  salt  is  the  West 
Country  estuary  of  a  moorland  water  in  which  I  have,  these  many 
summers,  caught  good  bass,  drifting  in  my  little  boat  past  the 
double  tier  of  foreign  schooners  loading  china  clay.  A  little  way 
inside  the  Ness,  itself  a  striking  monument  to  the  good  red  earth 
of  Devon,  is  a  low  sandbank,  covered  only  at  spring  tides,  and 
round  this  sweeps  the  salt  water,  driving  back  the  peaty  drainage 
off  Dartmoor  and  carrying  shoals  of  bass  through  the  arches  of 
the  bridge  that  they  may  play  on  the  mud  flats  above  until  the 
returning  tide  takes  them  back  to  the  sea.  As  he  waits  for  a 
run  between  the  buoys,  the  fisherman  may  look  through  the 
greenheart  frame  and  watch  the  morning  sun  irradiate  the  hoary 
heads  of  the  green  old  tors,  a  beautiful  glimpse  even  when  seen 
for  the  thousandth  time. 

It  is  only  in  these  inlets,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  grounds  close 
inshore,  that  the  fisherman  enjoys  scenery  that  lives  in  his 
memory.  Landscape  is  essential  to  the  endurance  of  such  im¬ 
pressions,  and  the  monotony  of  sea  and  sky,  with  the  coastline 
no  more  than  a  blur,  would  never  serve  to  distract  his  thoughts 
from  the  business  of  fish-catching.  Yet,  even  where  his  sport 
does  not  take  him  into  landlocked  waters,  he  may  often  find 
it  right  against  the  cliffs,  as  where  the  Pacific  Ocean  rolls  lazily 
over  the  kelp-fringed  rocks  of  Santa  Catalina  Island,  within  sight 
of  the  Californian  coast.  Here,  all  summer,  the  high  cliffs  give 
lee  from  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the  fisherman  finds  smooth 
water  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  so  crystal  clear 
that,  like  a  hunter  stalking  his  game,  he  can  see  the  great  fish 
long  before  he  comes  to  grips  with  them.  Here,  indeed,  are  the 
far-famed  sea-gardens,  where,  luxuriant  in  the  warm  irrigation 
of  the  kuroshiwo  current  from  Japan,  tangles  of  kelp  wind  among 
mazes  of  coralline  to  form  the  bowers  of  gold  and  silver  fishes 
that  float,  like  birds  of  paradise,  in  the  turquoise  and  emerald 
aisles  of  their  Eden,  which  is  lighted  by  a  polarised  radiance, 
with  pink  and  heliotrope  reflections,  more  bewildering  than  any 
other  effect  of  the  kind  on  earth.  Previous  to  its  development 
Santa  Catalina  was  perhaps  an  unpromising  island,  as,  indeed, 
it  must  have  been,  seeing  that  a  former  English  owmer  traded  it 
for  a  horse.  Yet,  seen,  at  any  rate,  from  the  boat  in  which  1 
fought  gallant  yellowtail  and  other  lively  fishes  of  those  seas, 
it  is  an  ideal  holiday  centre,  and  the  climate  in  June  is  as  near 
perfection  as  it  has  any  need  to  be. 

Very  different  from  this  bracing  island  of  the  Pacific  is  the 
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memory  of  Charlotte  Harbour,  which  connects  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  narrow  neck  of  water  famous  in  the  annals  of 
tarpon  fishing  as  the  Boca  Grande.  Yet  it  is  here,  or  hereabouts, 
that  the  fisherman  must  tarry  if  he  would  try  conclusions  with 
the  leaping  tarpon,  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  open  to  rod  and 
line.  The  scenery  of  these  Florida  backwaters  may  not  be  im¬ 
pressive,  but  it  is  among  the  most  restful  in  all  the  world.  Every¬ 
thing  is  still  as  death.  Even  the  timid  egrets,  peeping  to-day 
from  the  mangrove  tangles  as  they  might  have  peeped  a  hundred 
years  ago  at  the  gentle  Audubon,  or  at  the  silent  Seminoles  who, 
too,  have  crossed  the  Great  Divide,  might,  unless  suddenly 
alarmed,  be  furniture  for  the  bird  room  of  a  museum.  The  only 
movement  in  this  land  of  repose  is  that  of  little  waves  lapping 
the  shell-strewn  beaches  of  the  keys,  or  of  the  great  pelicans 
wheeling  heavily  over  the  brazen  surface  of  the  Pass,  broken 
occasionally  by  the  leap  of  a  giant  ray  plagued  by  sucking-fish, 
or  of  a  tarpon  maddened  by  the  sting  of  the  hook.  A  shimmering 
heat  broods  over  land  and  sea,  and  through  it  the  fisherman  is 
conscious  of  an  impression  of  low  trees  and  scattered  fish-houses 
dancing  as  though  seen  across  the  footlights  of  a  theatre.  Sleepy 
Florida  is  a  land  of  oranges  and  alligators,  of  happy,  lazy-coloured 
folk  and  of  whites  little  more  ambitious.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
theme  for  artists,  yet  there  is  quiet  beauty  in  the  proximity  of 
greenest  green  and  bluest  blue,  with  the  music  of  mocking  birds 
and  the  maddening  iteration  of  the  whip-poor-will  in  the  under¬ 
growth  and  the  flash  of  cardinals  and  bobolinks  among  the  trees. 
The  summer  nights,  bathed  in  a  great  golden  moon  or  lighted 
only  by  the  fitful  glimmer  of  a  myriad  stars,  are  as  soft  as  those 
of  Italy,  but  the  curse  of  the  mosquito  is  on  the  land  with  the 
coming  of  May,  and  those  who  sit  outside  to  escape  the  indoor 
heat  may  pay  dearly  for  their  pleasure  with  a  dose  of  poison 
in  their  blood. 

Of  all  the  beauty,  however,  amid  which,  in  the  intervals  of 
sport,  I  have  paid  willing  homage  at  Nature’s  shrine,  none  could 
surpass,  even  could  it  equal,  the  ten  thousand  surprises  of  Sydney 
Harbour,  and  more  partici^rly  of  that  sheltered  arm  just  within 
the  frowning  escarpment  of  the  North  Head  known  as  Middle 
Harbour.  Australia  is  a  land  of  sunshine,  and  the  hundred  bays 
of  Middle  Harbour  were  each  transformed  betw^een  dawn  and 
sundown  by  a  hundred  changing  lights  to  as  many  backgrounds 
for  great  play  with  black  bream  and  other  fish.  As  for  the 
panorama  of  the  Harbour  itself,  from  the  ocean  roll  between  the 
Heads  to  the  busy  moorings  at  Circular  Quay,  its  little  headlands 
crowned  with  pleasant  homes  and  patterned  with  trim  gardens, 
and  its  blue  bays  alive  with  small  craft,  it  is  like  no  other  haven 
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on  earth,  standing  to  those  tossed  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
the  Great  Bight,  or  in  the  beam  seas  on  the  passage  from  Hobart 
or  the  Islands,  as  the  very  embodiment  of  Spenser’s 

“  Sleep  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas.” 

1  know  no  sweeter  peace  after  journey’s  ending,  and  as  the 
frame  of  many  a  quiet  evening’s  fishing  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  it  has  surely  no  rival  in  a  long  scouring  of  earth’s  pleasant 
places. 

If  the  fisherman  would  realise  how  much — more  often  than 
he  is  even  conscious  of  at  the  time — scenery  means  in  his  complex 
enjoyment  of  days  in  the  open  on  fresh  or  salt,  he  should  choose 
a  moonless  night,  when  land  and  water  are  wrapped  in  gloom. 
Many  a  summer’s  night  I  have  spent  at  anchor  on  the  conger- 
ground  in  Cornwall,  waiting  for  a  bite,  looking  up  at  the  twinkling 
stars,  straining  my  eyes  to  follow  the  dim  profile  of  the  cliffs, 
and  remembering  maybe  that  it  was  even  then  broad  sunlight 
on  the  old  fishing  grounds  round  Sydney.  Yet  when  the  conger 
were  not  feeding,  I  soon  wearied  of  the  game  and  had  the  anchor 
hauled  and  the  lugger  headed  for  the  green  light  on  the  quay. 
Not  a  little  of  the  patience  with  which  anglers  are  popularly 
credited,  and  which  should  be  defined  rather  as  a  compromise 
between  obstinacy  and  hope,  is  due  to  the  many  consolations 
afforded  by  a  pleasing  prospect,  with  the  play  of  light  on  over¬ 
hanging  willows,  broken  water,  or  rocky  foreshore,  and  the 
companionship  of  birds  and  other  creatures  of  the  waterside. 
Not  always  is  the  fisherman  consciously  appreciative  of  these 
distractions,  and  he  may  be  a  poor  hand  at  rendering  tribute  in 
words  to  Nature’s  infinite  variety  and  eternal  grandeur.  Yet 
insensibly  these  sights  fill  his  soul  with  a  great  calm,  making  a 
worthy  frame  for  his  red-letter  days  and  softening  the  bitterness 
of  that  failure  which  is  inseparable  from  his  sport  and  from  life 
generally. 


F.  G.  Aflalo. 


*  'rhe  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
mamcscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  axxeptance  of  an 
article. 


